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BLANKS AND PRIZES; OR, THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 
A TALE. BY MRS. GORE.—( Continued from page 173 of our March Number. ) 


| tale had reached, where it excited real indignation. 
_ Apston, usually deaf as an adder to the rumours 
A scANDALOUS rumour once created in that temple | of the world, had strangely enough contrived to 
of echoes, the world of fashion, it is impossible to | ascertain the abominable construction placed by 
euess from what quarters, or in how many innumer- | society upon the friendship between Margaret and 
able directions, arise the side-winds that give it force | her husband’s benefactor. 
and publicity! People who had never heard the! Doctor Toddles, having occasion to visit London, 
name of Mrs. Erskine, began to talk of her the | (to consult an aurist concerning the disablement of 
moment it appeared there was something infamous | his last surviving tympanum,) condescended to 
to be said ; something infamous, moreover, that | drink tea with one of his grand nephews, a medi- 
coupled her name with that of a lord. The low | cal student, who thought to do him honour by 
and vulgar, and high and vulgar ; footmen gossip- | inviting to meet him a former King’s College chum, 
ping in the hall, or duchesses in the drawing-room, | a clerk in the office recently deserted by Captain 
made mention of her for the first time: some ob- | Erskine. To make no boast of his intimacy with 
serving that it was a melancholy thing for Captain | the late Commissioner, would have been too much 
Erskine ; some, that it was a shocking thing for | to exact from the country doctor’s philosophy ; and 
the Powderhams ; but no one compassionating the | he had, accordingly, the satisfaction of learning all 
supposed victim. Nothing too bad could be said | that the malevolence of an often-reprimanded sub 
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of Margaret ; nothing too bad could befall her. | had been able to extract, concerning the family, 
Such was the view taken of the case during the | out of the inuendoes of the Sunday papers. 
first expansion of the slander so cautiously whis-| What a triumph for the Toddles dynasty ! 


pered by Minchem as to ensure its circulation.| What a delight to the doctor to be able to carry 
For everybody expected some catastrophe to take | back such a budget of mischief to the White 
place, and chose to be prepared beforehand with a| House! Such, then, was the infamous origin of 
becoming quantity of virtuous indignation. But | the much-envied honours of the Erskine family : 
when they found there was no explosion, that the | and what Apstonian, strong in the consciousness 
royal favourite neither shut his door upon his wife, | of impeccability, would have deigned to become 
nor kicked his friend down stairs,—that he called | distinguished at such a cost. Doctor Toddles de- 
nobody out, and turned nobody out,—a reaction | clared, that for Ais part, he had always suspected 
took place, and they admitted they might have | there was some ugly story at the root of their 
been a little hard upon “poor Mrs. Erskine!” | advancement. Virtue, if its own reward in this 
Those acquainted with her, therefore, left cards at | world, was a poor paymaster. It was only Vice 
her door ; and those not acquainted with her, de- | that contrived to obtain thousands per cent. for 
termined to ask for an introduction. In the course | its enormities,—as in the case of the Erskines. 
of a week or two, all agreed, that Lord Baltimore, He had better have held his peace, if, by tattling, 
being so charming a person, they did not wonder | he intended to effect further estrangement between 
she found pleasure in his society ; and that Mrs. | Miss Lavinia and her cousin, So far from joining 
Erskine, being so interesting a woman, it was only | in the outcry against “the Erskines,” she was care- 
natural he should pass his life in her house. Such | ful to distinguish between her injured kinsman 
's usually the way Jiaisons are dealt with in Lon- | and the low-born Apstonian who had brought this 
don, where all parties concerned appear acquies- | disgrace upon his name ; and if, by some fortunate 
cent, and make no parade of their sins. It was | chance, he had addressed her at that moment with 
hot the fault of the tolerant public that the inti- | the slightest overtures toward reconciliation, it is 
macy between Lord Baltimore and the wife of his | more than probable the charitable institutions of 
friend was of so harmless a nature. the town would have been a hundred thousand 
To one spot of the kingdom, however, that idle pounds consols the loser. But Captain Erskine 
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was as little aware of the slur inflicted on the good | fair as became her name, (“ piu bianca di giglio!”) 
name of his wife, among his own people, as of the | and pure in nature as she was spotless of tint ; but 
odium transferred from his own; and was never | Georgiana, who was a nice observer, noticed, as g 
further from the intention of humbling himself in | peculiarity in a woman so gentle as Margaret, 
the sight of Apston and his cousin. that, instead of fostering this excess of delicacy in 
His thoughts were, in fact, becoming more and | her first-born, all the mother's efforts were directed 
more perplexed between unceasing pleasure and | towards fortifying her mind and imparting vigour 
growing embarrassments. The carriage and horses, | to her character. 
with which he was no longer able to dispense ; the “ Perhaps,’ thought Miss Erskine, “ she js 
dinner-parties he was now forced to give, in ac- | aware that, if more gifted with firmness, she might 
knowledgment of the hospitalities of other people ; | have obtained a stronger ascendancy over my 
dress, furniture, plate, subscriptions, and benefac- | cousin Alick, and preserved him, by her wiser in- 
tions, in proportion to the rank he now held in | fluence, from the follies in which he indulges,” 
society ; all these, and hundreds of unanticipated, But no! the motive lay deeper still, even be. 
and uncitable expenses, caused him to exceed, by | yond the reach of any but a mother’s perspicuity, 
half, an income more than half bespoken. not of head but heart. All she desired was, to form 
Like all embarrassed men, he was often out of | the character of the young girl so as to enable her 
countenance; and, like all men out of countenance, to take her place in the family, in case she should 
often out of temper. Towards Margaret, he had | be removed. She wanted to create, in Lily, a 
long been fractious and unjust. He even accused | mother for her young ones; and took as much 
her, at times, of being a bad manager; and assured | pains to initiate her into the foibles and infirmities 
her he knew families, who, with half their means, | of her little sisters, as though they were forthwith to 
lived twice as well as they did. | be committed to her charge. She taught nothing 
To such remarks, Mrs. Erskine never hazarded | to her eldest girl but what was strictly useful, and 
a word in reply. She felt that she should degrade | would qualify her to become the watchful mistress 
herself by attempting vindication from a charge ofa family. Helen and Georgy were encoura 
so groundless as that of extravagance or bad house- to draw ; to practise ; to study their French and 
wifery. The only point on which she ever re- | Italian, All she asked of Lily was to be a woman, 
monstrated was his capriciousness with the chil- |—to be a woman before her time ; to be a woman 
dren: encouraging them one day to sportive liber- as quickly as she could. Perhaps because she felt 
ties, which, the next, he resented as an offence, her own time approaching for becoming an angel. 
according as he had been harassed by contrarieties | But all this was a subject of mortification to the 
in his affairs, or, as his poor wife fancied, accord- , father. In the eagerness of his newly-awakened 
ing to his success at the gaming-table. But even | ambitions, Captain Erskine was already beginning 
in this she remonstrated without anger: throwing | to form projects in favour of his pretty daughter. 
herself silently in the way of his reprimands, when | There was no reason she should not become one of 
she saw him arrive at home with a louring brow, the ornaments of the court; no reason she should 
such as she fancied prognosticated harshness to not form some noble alliance. He did not wish 
her darlings, her to be brought up with these homely views, 80 
It is true, compensation speedily followed his unsuitable to the present condition of her family. 
outbursts of temper. No man could look more | “It was, doubtless, at Lord Baltimore's suggestion 
ashamed of himself than he did, when, his fit of , poor Lily was deprived of the advantage of becom- 
irritability subsiding, he became doubly conscious | ing a musician. Lord Baltimore perhaps thought 
of the meekness on which it had wreaked its ven- | it a sin she should be taught to dance; though 
geance. Sometimes he had hardly courage to face | Lady Carrolstown assured him, that his daughter 
Georgiana Erskine: so confident was he that his | was light as a sylph, and might be made one of 
wife must have confided to her his despotism and | the best pupils of Madame Michaud. There was 
injustice. But he was mistaken. The contempt, | really no occasion to have poor Lily reared likes 
not always very carefully repressed in the counte- | sem pstress,”’ 
nance of his cousin, arose solely from conviction of | Even this last unkindest cut of all, produced no 
his instability of character and infirmity of prin- | rejoinder from Mrs, Erskine. So habitual was 


ciple, founded upon the regrets of Lord Baltimore. | now her self-command that she swallowed her tears 

Harassed by the idea of having a council of war | in silence ; merely replying, that the world is full 
sitting constantly upon his conduct by his own | of casualties; that “their sky might again be over~ 
fireside, he made this an excuse to himself for | cast; and that she thought it prudent to rear one 
absenting himself more systematically than ever. | of the family with such a view to its future main- 
The evenings for which he had no engagement, he | tenance, as might excuse some indulgence of their 
spent at his club, as became so good a whist player, | weakness as regarded the rest. It should be 48 he 
and, consequently, so popular a man. But he was | pleased. If he wished Lily to cultivate her talents 
seldom without an engagement ; the claims of | for music, nothing could be easier. The time she 
Windsor occupying at least three-fourths of his | now gave to teaching little Harry might be applied 
time. | to the piano.” 

Mrs. Erskine’s little family consisted of three! “I thought it was you who taught Harry?” 
boys and three girls; two of the former being at | cried Captain Erskine, abruptly. “I relied upo® 
school, and their little brother, the youngest child | you. Alexander and Charles were considered very 
and pet of the family. Lily was now fourteen ; | advanced, for their age, when they went to 
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Charles had begun his Latin grammar when very 
jittle older than Harry. I should be sorry to have 


the poor littlefellow, who has excellent abilities, pot-. 


ter away his time in the hands of a girl like Lily.” 

Careful not to reply that she was not now quite 
so strong as in the days when she was up and 
dressed at seven o'clock, to superintend the chil- 
dren's lessons ; and that it was in order to devote 
her own time to the two younger girls, the little 


pet of the family was committed to the schooling | 
of his sister; she satisfied him that he was mis- | 
taken in his date of Charles’ Latin proficiency ; and | 


that, when the appointed time came, Harry would 
not be found more ignorant than his brothers. 
She did not venture to add that Lily was perfectly 
qualified to give the necessary instructions, lest, to 
his former taunt, he should be tempted to add, that 
he did not want his daughter to be brought up like 
a schoolmaster. 

Meanwhile, there were other points in which 
the placeman and courtier chose Lily and his own 
vanity to be indulged. Horsewomanship was becom- 
ing one of the characteristic accomplishments of 
the day; and Captain Erskine was desirous she 
should ride, as well as the Lady Baltimores; using 
the old argument, that “no woman could be a 
companion to her husband, in country life, which 
occupies eight months of the fashionable year, who 
is not a courageous horsewoman.” Margaret 
pleaded the expense, and was overruled. 

“Wakehurst had just presented him with a 
capital lady’s horse, broke on purpose for Mrs. 


Wakehurst, who had been forbidden to ride, by | 


her physician ; and he would himself afford his 
daughter the necessary instructions.” And right 
proud was he of the admiration bestowed upon his 
lovely girl, when she appeared with him, after a 
few lessons, in the Park, well mounted and well 
dressed, Erskine, who had attained the age of 
thirty at the time of the battle of Waterloo and 
hisown marriage, was now verging towards five- 
and-forty, with his hair a little frosted, and more 
than a few crow’s feet puckering his careworn face, 
felt that he brought forward some apology for 
‘ooking old, in the person of this lovely daughter. 
Poor Margaret now trembled indeed. How 
could she be assured that the society of the gay 
companions, who constantly joined her husband 
and daughter in their ride, would exercise no evil 
influence on the mind of Lily! They were most 
ofthem pleasant, lively, amusing, people; men and 
Women of the world ; easier to talk to and listen 
‘o than such persons as Lord Baltimore and their 
“usin Georgiana, It was perhaps expecting too 
much from a girl of that age,—even reared so 
"gidly as the child old enough, at quitting Apston, 
“ remember the bitter days of her youth, and 
profit by the remembrance,—to suppose that she 
Would prefer the gravities of her mother’s fireside 
6 the liveliness of those graceful flutterers of 
‘4shion, 
Every day, when she saw poor Lily, in the joy 
, &t youth and beauty, take her departure for 
he Park, by the side of the father at once so vain 
aud proud of her, Margaret’s heart ached again 
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daughter’s return, would press her lips fervently to 
that fair forehead, as if expecting to find there 
some indication of the ordeal she had been passing, 
and the impression she had received. 

“You look quite pale, Margy,” said her hus- 
band, one day, on finding her at the head of the 
stairs waiting to welcome them back. “I do be- 
lieve you think Iam not to be trusted with the 
care of this little puss? But I promise you there 
is nothing to be afraid of. She has now as good a 
seat as any woman in England.” 

So little did he enter into the real nature of a 
| mother’s apprehensions! Whatever her fault might 
| be, Lily was to be trusted. But though incapable 
_of being caught by mere glitter, or blinded, by the 
| flattering attentions of a few ladyships and showy 
| lords, to the flightiness of their manners and silli- 

ness of their conversation, as compared with the 
_ladylike gentleness of her mother, it was impos- 
sible for a creature, in whose bosom the impulses 
of youth and health were thrilling unimpaired, 
not to be conscious of a relief from the habitual 
atmosphere of care and depression while enjoying 
the company of her father. Those rides in the 
Park were very pleasant to Lily. The paces of her 
pretty Arabian; the summer sunshine; the elastic 
turf; the aspect of cheerful faces ; the enfranchise- 
ment from the school-room ; combined to make 
her feel happier, the moment she entered Stanhope 
Street gate, than she could almost forgive herself 
| for feeling in the enjoyment of a pleasure unshared 
by her dear mother. 

And Margaret discovered this on her return. 
|In her candid face she read how happy the child 
had,been ; and was divided between the feeling of 
“Let her be happy while she can,” and the wiser 
thought of “God forbid she should contract an 
appetite for a life of pleasure!” 

The father, on the contrary, was inspired with 
new ambitions and fresh hopes, by witnessing the 
joy and triumph of his daughter. By degrees, 
those with whom they were mutually acquainted 
abroad found their way to the house. Men whom 
he had formerly received in his own room, for the 
discussion of dogs and horses, bets and cigars, 
new cabriolets and old Hock, were now introduced 
into the drawing-room ; and Erskine found his 
home the pleasanter. The children, it is true, be- 
came strictly confined to the school-room ; and 
_Lord Baltimore and Georgiana were no longer 
sure of the unmolested enjoyment of each other's 
| society ; but the man of pleasure found himself 
| more completely master in his own house. 
| The secluded life led by Mrs. Erskine, the 
| quiet, gentle woman who received them all so 
| calmly, and said so little to encourage their return, 
| was pretty generally attributed, by his acquain- 
tance, to ill-health, Her husband contented himself 
_with the vague explanation, “ that his wife was 
not fond of the world ;” and they were, of course, 








‘at liberty to settle among themselves—some that 


she was serious ; some that she was sickly ; some 
that she was sulky. On one point only were they 
unanimous : that it was a thousand pities so good 
a fellow as Erskine should be so cursedly ill- 
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hits unavowed apprehensions ; and, on her 


matched in a wife. 
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A few—a few who fancied themselves more in- 
timately his friends, such as Minchem and Sir 
John Hall, (the sort of friends who had introduced 
him, the one to his banker, the other to his Jew,) 
—went farther: the latter observing, with a round 


oath, that “ Erskine, like many others, had thrown | 


himself away in a d——d bad match, before he 
knew what he was about ;” the other whispering, 
with malice more intense, the name of “Baltimore.” 


No need, however, to waste time in discussing | 
the pale, sullen woman, ensconced in the house in | 


South Street, like a pearl in its shell. Even 
Erskine saw as little of her as he could. The 
world had become too pleasant a world to him to 
render the failure of pleasantness at home, a para- 
mount evil. There were races, and yachtings, and 
launches, and levées, and reviews. The Royal 
Cottage exhibited, within itself, a microcosm of 
worldly pleasures. The joys of a boudoir-life were 
concentrated there, as by enchantment ;—fair wo- 
men, conversational men, music, flowers, new 
books,new gewgaws, newinstruments of all descrip- 
tions, for the extirpation of time without pain. 
Captain Erskine abided there, like Aladdin in his 


palace, unresponsible and unharassed ; pitying | 


the ministers who brought down, once or twice a- 
week, their burthen of cares of state, which con- 
stituted only news to the inmates of the cottage. 
The perplexities that rendered their heads so bald, 
and faces so sallow, were spared to the mere 
placeman. Risings in the North, fire-raisings in 
the South, rebellion among the collieries, and star- 
vation in Ireland; bankruptcies in The Gazette, or 
death warrants, curdling the blood of some new- 
made sheriff, exercised no control over his con- 
science. Lord Powderhamled the life ofa packhorse, 
by comparison with his light-headed, light-handed 
service. 


reward, to enjoy the best entrées of the best cook 


in Europe, the best wines of the best cellar, the | 


hest jokes of the first wits, the best opinion of the 
first gentleman; the run of the royal stand at 
Ascot; the royal boxes at the theatres, the envy 
of his acquaintance, and an escape from the affec- 
tions of a faultless wife and dutiful children. 
What could a man wish for more ? 

He wished, of course, as human nature resident 
in May Fair, and a frequent inmate of race-stands 
and opera boxes is apt to wish, for a few ready 
thousands for the payment of his debts, and a few 


more per annum to prevent the necessity of incur- | 
ring more. Such was the modest ratio fixed for the | 


necessaries of polite life by the man to whom four 
a hundred a-year had once constituted riches! 
He wished it, moreover, with anything but despair 
of its attainment. On the child of luck, thousands 
may devolve as easily as handreds ; and the £30,000 
prize is attainable as well as one of £500. He 


His business was to bring the painted 
glasses in the magic lantern of life into a proper | 
focus, to suit the impaired optics of royalty ; his | 


which the restraining influence of Margaret's good 


| fortune, engendered by a sanguineness of nature 


' sense, or Baltimore’s, or even Georgiana Erskine’s, 
/was no longer exercised to repress, the man who 
' saw some new favour daily placed at the di 

_of the king his master, conceived himself perpetu- 
ally on the eve of being appointed governor of 
| Barataria, or Cacique of Povais. Had he consulted 
 Talleyrand, the arch-priest of policy, in whose in- 
| structive presence he often found himself, it might 
have been hinted to him, as initiatory to such pre. 
ferment, to exercise impaired judgment or a more 
infirm memory at the royal whist-table. 

Meanwhile, a slight cloud was gathering in the 
horizon, that augured ill for those summer ephe- 
mera. 

Sir John Erskine was found one day insensible 
on the floor of his dressing-room ; and Alexander 
| Charles, his nephew, baronetized in his stead 
So much the better. Sir Alexander Erskine car- 
ried higher authority with it, in the Red Book and 
list of royal hospitalities, than a simple Captain- 
ship; and the new baronet felt all trace of his early 
ignominies effaced, by his change of name. His 
son would do better at Eton, as “ Mr. Erskine ;” 
_and his daughter come out with more éclat, when 
| presented at court with “her mother, Lady Ers- 
| kine.” 
| But this was not the only point of view in 
| which the event was fatcd to intluence his destinies, 
| Report soon whispered that “his accession of honours 
| was a barren one; that, so far from estates deseend- 

ing to Sir Alexander, as had been predicted, his 
/ uncle had no estates to leave, and died insolvent.” 
| The foolish old gentleman, trusting to the lastto 
repair his fortunes by matrimony, in truth, Jeft, 
for the support of his daughter, only a slender 
annuity ; the baronetcy he had solicited from 
government, purporting to form a screen to his 
poverty, rather than accredit the solidity of his 
fortunes, 

The public was surprised and sorry : for the 
public had always settled Sir John Erskine to be 
a stingy old gentleman, with large colonial estates, 
the revenues of which he had not spirit to expend, 
and which would devolve with the title. But his 
nephew and sons-in-law knew so much better, 
that, instead of feeling disappointed at finding he 
had nothing to inherit, on arriving from Ireland to 
attend the funeral, Lord Carrolstown insisted 
upon carrying back Georgiana with him to Carrels 
town Castle, till she found a more eligible home. 
He perfectly understood that, at two-and-twenty, 
and all but portionless, she was in need of brotherly 
protection. 

These events had passed so rapidly, that slre was 
gone before Lord Baltimore heard any hint of her 

departure. Her absence, however, could not b 





_ long, since, in the course of a month or two, t™ 


_ family were to arrive in London for Lady Cat 


rrols- 
heard constantly of fines falling in to the dignitaries | town’s confinement; and inthe interim, he trastéd 
of the church and law, to the amount of tens of | to come to such an understanding with his father, 


thousands ; of perquisites of office, to an untold 
amount ; of patronage in patent offices, which 
rendered his petty sinecure an atom of dust in the 


' ham’s assistance, he had courage ‘to pe 
scale; and with an indefinite expectation of coming | his silence. 


_as would enable him to offer a permanent home 
Georgiana. But, until assured of Lord’ P . 


To an English temperament; tHaeed, 
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euch self-control is by no means impossible ; more 
especially at the age of Lord Baltimore, who was 
only four years younger than his friend Sir Alex- 
ander Erskine. — ep 

But though unwilling to open his lips, it was no 
crime to open his ears ; and aware that Miss Ers- 
kine corresponded with her cousin Margaret, there 
seldom passed a day but he found his way to South 
Street, to inquire what news from Carrolstown 
Castle. Such was his sober way of being in 

' 

"Tl chnily, therefore, did Sir Alexander find him 
crossing his path. Four years before, he had come 
daily, sometimes twice a-day, and his visits had 
never seemed importunate. Now, it only needed 
to render Erskine fractious, for Minchem to observe, 
« How heavy poor, dear Balty’s time must hang on 
his hands, for him to waste it so extravagantly on 
morning visits!” He felt persuaded the tribunal 
had been sitting in judgment upon him ;—and what 
business had his wife to entertain an understand- 
ing with any other man concerning the foibles of 
her husband ? 

He was, in fact, peculiarly prone, just then, to be 
peevish and impatient : for the supposition that he 
had inherited a fortune from his uncle, or perhaps 
the certainty of the contrary, tended to bring his 
creditors upon his shoulders more importunately 
than usual. But that the court was at Windsor, 
and likely to proceed to Brighton, Margaret would 
have had a bitter time of it. 

One day, towards the close of the year, one of 
those cheerless London days when the atmosphere 
seems palpable, and only a few hours’ daylight 
serves to divide one dreary night from another, 
lady Erskine, who had been spending the Autumn 
intown with her children, from the difficulty of 
finding ready money for removing so large a family 
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was doing or saying. Though silent, his reverie 
was anything but that of a mind at ease. Lady 
Erskine having replied satisfactorily to his first 


'{ question concerning the health of Georgiana, he 


evidently considered it unnecessary to listen to 
anything further she might have to say. 

At length, the train of his ideas came to a sud- 
den check ; and looking up, he saw the eyes of his 
companion fixed so wonderingly upon his face, as 
to rivet his looks in return upon her own, 

“ How ill you are looking!” cried he, with an 
abruptness quite on a par with his previous absence 
of mind, ‘ Why onearth don’t you get out of 
town 2” 

“I cannot interrupt the children’s studies,” she 
replied, unable to tell the truth. “It would bea 
pity for Lily to lose her masters.” 

** Masters? Stuff and nonsense! What are all 
the accomplishments on earth, compared with 
health, and health so precious as yours. For good- 
ness’ sake, let all the sonatas go to the devil, and 
hasten to Brighton or Hastings for a couple of 
months.” 

“* Not even for a couple of days!’ replied Lady 
Erskine, forcing a smile. “I agree with the song, 
and the Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, ‘ Be it 
ever so humble, there’s no place like home.’ I am 
wedded to South Street.” 

“ You are wedded to a man who don't take half 
the care of you he ought!” cried Baltimore, who 
was in the humour to find fault with everything 
and everybody. “I see how it is! I perfectly 
understand it all. You can’t aford to go to Brigh- 
ton. For want of a hundred pounds, you must sub- 
mit to be pent up in this accursed town till you are 
in a low fever! Money again! always, always 
money at the root of every human misery.” 

“Do not expect to put me out of conceit with 





to the sea-side, rose with more than the usual weight | 
upon her spirits. Her husband being at Windsor, | 
Georgiana in Ireland, Lord Baltimore with his | 
family in Yorkshire, she was thoroughly alone, to | 
fight against the consciousness of increasing indis- | 
position, She felt that she wanted country air. | 
The skies seemed to hang too heavy upon her. A | 
few wanderings in the Bournefields would have | 
done her more good, she thought, than a whole 
college of physicians. 

_ While presiding in the school-room, and finding 
little Georgy harder to initiate into the mysteries 
. the irregular French verbs than she had ever 
‘ound her before, Lady Erskine was agreeably sur- 
prised by a knock at the door ; a well-known 
knock —Lord Baltimore’s ! 

I had not the least idea he was in town! How 
glad Tam!” was her ejaculation, even before the 
“tvants came to announce his name. And the 
— who saw her joyously lay down her book, 

their curiosity, when she was gone, to 

*ow who could be the gentleman whose knock at 
An was a signal of such joy to their mother. 
Ml her spirits vanished, however, on rejoining 
friend. Lord Baltimore seemed as much dis- 
“mposed as she had ever seen her husband! After 
the the arm-chair she drew for him towards 

fire, h 


© seemed to be unconscious of what he 
OL. X1L— No, Cxxiy, 





| in the world. 


my looks, or my condition, or even with South 
Street!” exclaimed Margaret, trying to speak 
cheerfully. ‘ London is one of the healthiest spots 
The children are all well.” 

“But you are not!” cried Lord Baltimore. 
“Don’t contradict me ; I shall not believe you the 
more for that. Miss Erskine assured me, before she 
left town, that though you never complained, she 
was convinced you were often a sufferer. And this 
dull, lonely winterin town will quite knock you up.” 

“ Believe me, you are both mistaken,” Margaret 
was beginning, with a faltering voice, when Lord 
Baltimore interrupted her. 

“The worst of it is,” cried he, “that I cannot 
propose the only alternative that suggests itself for 
your restoration to health, without taxing the 
pocket of Erskine, which I know to be just now 
badly furnished. I cannot say, as I used, ‘ Bring 
the children down with youto Baltimore Castle!” My 
father and mother are not there ; and even if they 
were, I am onthe worst possible terms with them. 

“On bad terms with Lord and Lady Powder- 
ham?” exclaimed Margaret, much surprised. 

“Yes, I doubt whether we shall ever speak 
again ; the old story, as I said just now, money, 
is at the root of all human evil.” . 

“ But you, surely, have never been extravagant, 
inquired Lady Erskine, colouring. . 
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“No! but they have; and J am to bear the | lounging-chair towards the sofa on whieh Mar- 
consequences: bear it in the sacrifice of my dearest | garet was seated. “ You really think she loves 
affections ; bear it in the person of the being Llove | me?” cried he, with all the eagerness of an honest 


most on earth,” heart. ‘No, no! you are flattering me ; you gee 
Satisfied that her friend Georgiana was alluded | how wretched I am to-day, and are willing to 
to, Lady Erskine became doubly attentive. comfort me by a gleam of hope.” 


“I need not tell you,” continued Lord Baltimore, | “1 would not deceive you, even with so kind a 
“that, some years ago, I relieved my father’s neces- | purpose. I have often tried to extract from Georgi- 
sities, by enabling him to cut off the entail of a por- | ana an avowal of her sentiments concerning you,” 
tion of his estates ; a portion sufficient, I thought, “Miss Erskine has too much delicacy,” inter. 
to place the whole family at ease. In return, I | rupted Lord Baltimore, “ to own herself attached to 





certainly felt justified in the hope that my father ' aman who has made her no declaration of his love.” 
would enable me to marry, whenever I asked his;  “ All Lever obtained in the way of confession,” 
leave to offer my hand to a person of suitable con- | resumed Margaret, “ was, that she admired and 
dition. Well, | was mistaken, I hare asked it, | esteemed you beyond all other men. It is my own 
I informed him yesterday of my desire to make | observation of her cheerlessness when You quitted 
proposals to Geor— to Miss Erskine.” town; of her delight whenever I invited you to 
* And he refused you?” meet her here: of her utter indifference to the ad- 
“Tlis answer was tantamount to a refusal: that miration of others ; of her anxiety when you were 
‘there wanted nothing more, at this moment, to ill, or long absent, or long silent ; which convinces 
complete the ruin of my family. His affairs, it | me that you engross every feeling of her heart,” 
seems, (I speak to you, dearest Mrs. Erskine, as to, As Georgiana was not present to he clasped to 
a sister,) are in a most disordered state. Eversince the heart of the happiest of men, Lord Baltimore 
Mary’s marriage, my mother has been doing a contented himself with demonstrating his joy and 
thousand foolish things, in the hopes of obtaining | gratitude, for all this delightful intelligence, by 
equally good establishments for Elizabeth and seizing the hands of Lady Erskine, and_ pressing 
Jane ; while my father has so shackled himself by | them to his lips; and while still startled by his 
his improvements at the castle, as to have little | sudden movement, half-laughing and half-weeping, 
beyond his official salary at his disposa!.” she was attempting to disentangle them from his 
Lady Erskine could searcely refrain from re- | grasp, her husband, who had walked up from the 
iterating Lord Baltimore's former exclamation of | Treasury, after unexpectedly accompanying one of 
“money! always, a/ways money !” the cabinet ministers to town, suddenly stood be- 
“In short,” resumed her companion, “no sooner | fore them, Sir Alexander made his appearance 
did I unfold my projects to him, than he replied by | quite as inopportunely as, on a former occasion, 
confidences of the most disagreeable nature. While | Mr, Private-secretary Minchem., 
my feelings have been absorbed by your and Ers- | — Impossible to look more guilty than the couple, 
kine’s difficulties, similar evils, it seems, have | surprised in so affectionate a f¢te-d-tefe, or more 
heen overhanging my own family. My mother, | infuriated than Sir Alexander. His face was livid 
in her old age, is likely to be exposed to sad re- | with rage; his voice trembled with passion. There 
verses of fortune.” was nothing, at the moment of his arrival, (Lady 
“Tam truly sorry to hear it,” said Lady Erskine, | Erskine having already withdrawn her hands, ) 
earnestly. ‘“* Heaven knows, you are entitled to to justify any extreme measure of resentment. 
the prayers of my family, that yours should be de But the confusion of the parties was not to be 
livered from evil.” overlooked ; and, instead of addressing them with 
“Pray for me, my dear friend! pray rather for the customary civilities of greeting, Erskine hanged 
me !”’ said Lord Baltimore, in a tone of irrepressible to the ground with violence, a chair he had seized 
emotion: “for a more miserable man than the on his entrance, perhaps with a view of knocking 
one before you does not live. My father has used | Lord Baltimore down ; perhaps, only with the in- 
me il], undeservedly ill. My father has thought | tention of seating himself. 
proper to ascribe my choice to motives—my father “Has anything happened to annoy you?” Was 
has chosen to vilify—" he stopped short!—J/m- the simple apostrophe of Margaret ; far from sut 
possible to state to a chaste and honourable wife, mising the truth, and absorbed, at that moment, 
like Margaret, that Lord and Lady Powderham in the idea of the consolation awaiting her friend 
accused him of having been taken in to offer his Georgiana. 


hand to Georgiana, in order to redeem the forfeited ** H1appened !” exclaimed her husband, “ What 
character of Lady Erskine. should happen? Only that I have had a dam 


So thoroughly, indeed, did he appear overpowered cold drive, (it is freezing hard in the country; 
by his feelings, that Margaret attempted to afford and that you and Baltimore seem so engrossed by 
him some relief by observing, “1 always thought the interest of your conversation, as to forget to 
you were attached to my cousin; I always hoped ring for coals. The fire is almost out.” 
it! Even with the momentary difficulties of the And he rang the bell with a degree of violence 
case, | rejoice to learn your affection for poor | that nearly broke the spring, and brought the 
Georgy, who, I am convinced, loves you in re- servant hurrying up stairs, as if he expected to 
turn. A deep-felt mutual attachment cannot but find one or more of the party in peril of their lives. 
end happily at last.” “Coals!” cried he, in a voice that might have 

Lord Baltimore suddenly wheeled round his given the word of command to a regiment, OF 4 
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man-of- war. And Lord Baltimore, unable to sur- | ing with rage. Still, Margaret did not in the 
mise himself an object of jealousy in the house of smallest degree conjecture the origin of his excite- 
hie friends, and attributing the extraordinary con- | ment. She feared he had met with some insult, 
duet of Erskine to momentary excitation, arising, She scarcely knew what she feared. There was 
robably, from the insolence of some dun, waited perhaps some disagreement between him and Lord 
quietly for him to get cool again, and afford them Baltimore, rendering it painful to them to meet, 


' 


an explanation. | “Lord Baltimore has been making a sad explana- 

« You must have been surprised to find me here,” | tion to me,” said she, by way of deprecating his 
said he, at length, addressing Sir Alexander, on animosity. “It appears that he-——” She stopped 
fnding silent sulkiness succeed to rage. “TI only | short. It suddenly occurred to her, that his avowal 
came to town half an hour ago.” of affection for Georgiana had rather escaped his 


« Surprised ? not inthe least. 1 heard from the | lips, than been confided; and that it might not 
children you were here; that is, I concluded it to | suit him to have it communicated to the nearest 
he you, from their account of Lady Erskine’s ex- | kinsman of Miss Erskine, The confusion over- 
clamations on hearing your knock.” spreading her countenance, at the idea of her own 

You have been into the school-room, then ?” in- | indiscretion, was apparently that of a guilty egn- 
quired Margaret, a little surprised. But her hus- | science. 


hand deiened not the sinallest reply : 8 rudeness coW, il, Viadam is said he, intently regarding 
which served to inerease the embarrassment of | her, and trembling from head to foot. “ It ap- 
Lord Baltimore. | pears, vou say, that he——” 


said he. “ My Mother and Mary Greatoux often | are nearly as embarrassed as our own 1" —pursued 
upbraid me with my want of skill. Let us hope | Lady Erskine; agitated, in her turn, at this strange 
that, in these days of improvement, door-knockers apostrophe. “And that he has actually announced 
will soon be altogether abolished.” | to his son, the impending ruin of his family !” 
Conceiving, from the obstinate silence maintain- | “And may | inquire Lord Baltimore's motive 
ed by Sir Alexander, that he might wish to be alone | for making this very confidential disclosure to your- 
with his wife for some explanation regarding their | self!” cried Erskine, in the same passionate tone. 


“Tam afraid I have a sad postman’s knock,” | “Tt appears that the affairs of Lord Powderham 
| 


family-affairs, Lord Baltimore, thoroughly uncom- | — ‘ Probably, because he felt himself entitled to 
fortable, rose to take leave, | the sympathy of those so deeply obliged to him.” 
“Shall T see you again before I leave town ?”’ “| understand you,” cried her husband, “ You 
said he, quietly addressing Margaret, “1 am off for | wish to reeall to my mind what, God knows, I am 
Wales to-morrow night.” | little likely to forget ; that I am debtor to this man, 
“On your way to Ireland ?” inquired Lady Ers- | that owe him money—money | am unableto pay!” 





kine, with a smile whose significance tended still | Lady Erskine turned pale as death, Till that 
further to exasperate the suppressed fury of her | moment, she entertained no suspicion that her 
hushand, husband had ineurred pecuniary obligations to 
“No such good Iuek,” was the mysterious reply. | their benefactor. She did not know that Bal- 
“But in case I don’t find you at home to-morrow | timore, feeling himself in some degree respon- 
morning, God bless you! and, as T said just now, | sible for the follies committed by Erskine in the 
remember me in your prayers. Good bye, Erskine,” | sphere into which he had been the means of trans- 
wlded he, on reaching the door, without having ex- | porting him, had more than onee volunteered re- 
tended his hand to the angry man, who was stand- | lief from the urgent claims made on the improvi- 
ing on the hearth-rug with his hands behind him, | dent man. 
by way of facilitating his restoration to coolness, | * But do not suppose I have one moment for- 
lady erskine had already rung the bell, some- | gotten my miserable obligations,” persisted the 
What more moderately than her husband, that the | infuriated husband, misinterpreting her change of 
“rvanits might be in attendance on their guest ; and | countenance. “They add too bitterly to my hu- 
“another inoment, the door closed on him, and | miliation, as well as to the guilt of his conduct, in 
the hushand and wife were left alone. availing himeelf of his superiority over me, to dis- 
“How long has that man been here ?” was Ers- | grace my unhappy name, and deprive me of the 
oot frantic inquiry, fixed his flaming eyes upon | affections of my wife 1” 
io cay Margaret was aghast, She fancied, she trusted 
” “a “tes. | say. Did not the children tell | that her ears deceived her, But the madman did 
‘he nace astonished Lady Erskine. And | not long leave her in doubt. pick 
wat inte « a construed by the angry ; For — ae bw ay eee "y 
«N,. een 14 - | or months, have the hints o ; Tr bs 
tion of iaw old me nothing but your exclama- prized me of all that was going on here. For 
—. ©F Joy on his arrival,” replied he, becoming | months past, Madam, I have been watehing your 
eave more excited. “It ought not to have proceedings. I could not bring myself at once to 
tould a ae" ; though, I own, I am amazed you | believe that you, you of whom ee so highly ; 
tence nae ommand yourself better in their pre- | you for whom I sacrificed all my world y prospects, 
rod, | innocent little creatures! But I might | and would gladly have sacrificed my existence ; 
*xpected it all. [had been warned I ” | vou, whom I raised into my heise frou’ a Wivef 
: could not complete inis sentence. The once | drudgery to the condition of a gentlewoman; you, 
and gentlemanly Erskine was literally chok- | whose low birth will one day bea stigma upon your 
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children, as it has long heen a drawhack to my | “I can no longer doubt that——” 

own advancement; I could not bring myself at once, He paused, and flew towards Lady Erskine’s 
1 say, to believe you capable of such black ingrati- | chair. But before he reached it, Margaret, cold 


you and the man I will no longer call my friend. | 


Ir is not alone in the Iute’s low sigh 
That music, enchanting music !— dwells, 

In the soft flute’s voice of melody, | 
In the pealing organ’s mightier swells, 
in far-off echoes of the delis 

Waked by Molian sounds at even, 
In the pensive chime of village bells, 

Wafted on incensed clouds to heaven ; 

Sweet—«weet are these--and oft to me 
Have come, in all their mystie power, 
At twilight’s dim and dreamy hour, 

Slumbering as ‘twere in minstrelsy; 

Or, mid the hush of night profound, 

Drinking, with each soul-thrilling sound, 

The fitful beams of every star; 
Where the spirit, upborne as on seraph plume, 
Hath seemed to burst her fleshly tomb, 

And wing the unthought ether far: 

Vet there are more sweet than these 
Sights, and sounds, and symphonies, 





Give me to list at eventide, 

Where gently babbling waters glide ; 

(rive me to tread the moonless shore, 

When ocean’s maddening billows roar, 

While the foamy surge dashes wildly ronnd, 

And deep-caverned rocks the echo rebound ; 

(jive me to hear, where the lond-voiced blast 

Om pinions of speed is fleeting past; 

Or the morn breeze-—-soft pledge of Aurora’s loves, 
Searce stirs the sweets of the lime-tree groves; 
Ay—give me to traverse nature through, 

Where beauty hath left her strict impress 

On earth’s soft green, on heaven's deep blue, 

(or, let me roam, entranced to view 

All her terrific loveliness : 

The fearful crag,—the steep desery 

Of mountain, from whose clond-veiled brow 

Karth, sea, outspread in pomp below, 

Dwindle, as years in memory; 

Ay, give me these,—-whate’er their hound 

()r mute, or voeal be they found, 

To fill their echoes undefined 
With all the melody of mind. 


Yea mind—-for mind hath music too, 

And high-wrought passion hath a charm 
Few feel—still fewer prize—where new 

The world,—heart young,—affections warm; 
Which, all unmasked, as ‘twere a rainbow line 

Dies on the bosom of the darkling storm; 
Yet, timely caught, a little moment stays 
To light our human path with heavenly rays, 
To pour its sunshine through this being’s shade, 
Nor quit us, till by earth-born ills o’erweighed, 
By earth-born terrors, ont immortal half, 
it dies—the desolate heart its cenotaph. 





Ill were it then to deem the all 
Of life a joyless, lightless hour, 
Nor less untrue, survived the fall 
Beauty had brightened Eden’s bower, 
‘\nd joy, in rapturous reeall, 
Yielding a harvest, searce leas sweet 
Than when, at first, the o’erwhelmed heart beat 
_ With all of heaven to earth transferred, 
Sublime, o’erflowing; and might dare 
To doubt if the prime parent erred, 


3] 


tude. But now my own eyes have convinced me of , and senseless as a stone, had sunk from her seat 
the terms of indecent familiarity existing between | upon the floor. 


( To be continued.) 


MUSIC. A RHAPSODY. 


Since error could not bliss impair; 
And in the beantiful, where’er 

In eye, in thonght, in son! it he, 
Voluptnons music doth indwell, 

Asin the Magian’s dark-wronght spel), 

Still, shadowy supremacy; 

And thrills to the heart its mystic tone, 
Ite charm, o’erpowering, unknown 
Such charm have sympathy and love, 

The censelese melodies of mind; 
Unsought below-—unhoped above 

Atherial transport, more refined 
Than these confer; all cannot feel: 

And hence there be who idly deem 
Them phantom-spring.— untrne,— ident: 
Rabbles on life’s unquiet stream, 

And youth’s and faney’s noon-tide dream; 
Trne they are fleeting, but no less 
Dissolve the heart to tenderness; 

Earth’s blossoms few, but bright a¢ rare, 
Their nurture asks the warmer care ; 

As if a single flower should bloom 

In desert barrenness and gloom, 

Less lovely or less cherished there, 
Upspringing os on nature’s tomb, 

Fanned by the all-blasting else simoom, 
Than, nursed in sunny regions, where 
Innumerous sweets oppress the air: 

Far other— he that hath a heart 

Will love the lonely desert child, 

And love the more that it is lone, 

(As the widowed mother her orphan son ;) 
Somewhat of bliss it shall impart, 

Some solace in the darksome wild, 

That one delight may yet intrude 

To break its desolate solitude. 


Hast thou marked the eye as it rested on 
The wretch all pale and woe-begone ; 

And the pitying glance, so blandly keen, 
Rursting from its watery sheen; 

And, pregnant with responsive woe, 

The bosom’s billowy ebb and flow ! 

There ‘s music in that humid eye, 

That look of loveliest sympathy, 

There ’s music in that bosom’s swell, 

The heart enwrithed with agony, 

That hath felt their solace alone may tell. 
Or, hath there been a heavenlier hour 
When, thrall of love’s all conquering power, 
‘Twas thine, apart from ken or gaze, 

To bask in beauty’s sun-bright blaze; 
Drink, from voluptuous lip or eye, 

The deep, deep draught of eestasy ; 

And, on a bosom fond as fair 

To pillow thine head, and for all thy care 
Find a bless’d nepenthe there; 

Then, midst that still oblivious trance, 
Death-like—how lovely thus to have died ‘ 
Hast thou not bent one burning glance 
On her, thy spirit’s promised dove, 

And sighed to speak, and only sighed, 
Thoughts, which sighs alone replied; 

Like gleams, and mutual pulses, ail 

The heart’s deep echoes magical, 

The worldless eloquence of love : 


Oh, if thou hast a soul for bliss, — 
There are musiv, and rapture, and heaven in this - 
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A SUMMER AT PORT PHILLIP.* 


Tare work, though the title denotes less if not | locality, from ite reputed salubrity during the 


wmething different, is, in fact, a concise history of | 


the rise, progress, and prospects of this youngest and 
at present most popular of the Australian colonies, 
Port Phillip, in common with New South Wales, 
has undergone a “crisis” since it was visited in 1841 
by Mr. Murray ; but it is rallying again: and his 
plain, sensible, and unaffected narrative may still, 
we should imagine, give a faithful representation of 
the general condition of the colony, and the pros 
vets of emigrants there, whatever revolution may 
have lately taken place in the fortunes of indivi 
dual settlers. 

Owing to natural advantages, but especially to 
ite proximity to Van Diemen’s Land, the rise of 
the Port Phillip settlement has been one of unpre 
cedented rapidity, and, upon the whole, prosperity. 
It has participated in few or none of the hard- 
ships and hackeasts to which all infant colonies are | 
more or less exposed. [f was so late as 1835 that 
a regular settlement was first made, though there 
had been previous attempts; and when Mr. Mur- 
ray visited the colony in 1841, he found it popu- 
lous and prosperous, The approach te its shores 
must be picturesque and striking. Port Phillip 
Bay, from which the colony takes its name, com- 
municates with the sea by a narrow inlet, not per 
ceptible to unpractised eyes until it is closely 
approached, It is thus deserihed,— 

The contracted passage, which thus comes into view 
so unexpectedly, serves to separate two promontories 
scarcely three miles apart at the points nearest each 
other: that on the west is called Point Lonsdale; while 
the other, Point Nepean, is a long strip of rocks and aand, 
upon rounding which we were at once shut out from the 
open sea,and transferred to the threshold of a magnificent 
bay. Vort Phillip bay, into which we had thus passed, 
certainly one of the noblest of its kind; but in reality 
itis an inland sea of considerable extent, along whose 
winding shores are to be found many inlets and bays, 
each one capable of sheltering whole fleets. Nowhere 
does it exceed forty miles in length by thirty in breadth; 
ad among the indentations that mark its ontline, the 
most conapicnous is Geelong bay, a fine expanse of water 
running deep into its western shore. At the upper ex- 


tremity, lies Hohson’s bay, and the port of Melbourne ; 
and thither our course Was shaped. 


The first impressions of Mr. Murray were un- 
favourable. He had formed vague expectations of | 
inding an English seene, though so far from Eng- | 
and; and in a place only rising six “next 
krass. But there was here gold that did not 
glister : for of the dreary forest track now in the 
“oyagers view, there was scarcely an acre which 
‘id not nourish some of those numerous flocks and 
herds which had so suddenly enriched Port Phillip. 
While Mr. Murray resided in the colony, houses 
“ere springing up as if by magic; and enclosures 
making, and gardens laying out, along the ima- 
ined desolate coast which he had first seen; and 
“ considered it probable, that before another | 
“ar revolved, every headland along the beach | 
‘scribed would be crowned with its villas, as the 





hot season, and proximity to Melbourne, was fast 
rising in estimation and in money value, Wil- 
liamstown is the port of Melbourne, which capital 
may be reached either by the Yarra-Yarra, by a 
steamer, or by a road not yet quite so smooth as it 
will doubtless soon be. Mr. Murray considers 
the site of the capital of the colony well selected ; 
and the building and street plans seem good, 
though, of course, they are far from being com- 
pleted. Indeed the wonder is that so mueh has 
been accomplished in so short a time, Port 
Phillip, discovered forty years before, seemed 
almost forgotten, when, in the summer of TA85, a 
few “enterprising” gentlemen in the vicinity of 
Launceston formed the design of establishing a 
settlement on a grand scale, For this purpose 
they sent a Mr. Batman as their agent or plenipo- 
tentiary, to treat with the native chiefs for a ces- 
sion of the territory, which, among savages, belongs 
in common to the tribe: and a tract, embracing 
an area of six hundred thousand acres, was ob- 
tained on the Vankee-like terms, which we gather 
from the following comical State document :— 

© Know all persons, that we three brothers, Jagweges 
Jagajaga, Jagajaga, being the principal chiefs, and also 
Cooloolock, Bungarie, Yanyan, Moowhip, Momarmaler, 
being the chiefs of a certain native tribe called Dutigal 
lar, situate at or near Port Phillip, called by ua, the 
above-mentioned chiefs, Iranenoo and Geelong, being 
possessed of the tract of land herein-mentioned, for, and 
in consideration of, 20 pairs of blankets, 30 knives, | 
tomahawks, 10 looking-glasses, 12 pairs of seissers, 50 
handkerchiefs, 12 red shirte, 4 flannel jackets, 4 suite of 
clothes, and 50 pounds of flour, delivered to us by John 
Ratman, Ksq., do give, grant, Xe., all that tract of coun- 
try, about 100,000 acres, in consideration of the yearly 
tribute of 50 pairs of blankete, 50 knives, 50 tomahawk« 
10 pairs of scissors, 50 looking-glasses, 20 suits of slops 
or clothing, and two tons of flour.” The same reyal 
brothers, in privy-council with Coolooleck, Bungane, &c., 
alienated a portion of their crown lands to the amount, 
of 500,000 acres, more or leas, for 20 pairs of blankets, 
30 tomahawke, 100 knives, 30 pairs of eciesors, 30 look 
ing-glaeses, 200 handkerchiefs, 100 pounds of flour, and 
6 shirte; and @ yearly tribute, differing little in ite items 
from the above, except in so far as it rectified the impor 
tant mistake of proportioning six shirts to 200 handker 
chiefs, The present value of the land, thus ceded, ean- 
not be estimated at leas than a million sterling. 

The colonial governments at Sydney and Ho- 
hart Town would not stand this very original 
treaty ; one subversive, too, of the sovereignty of 


_ the crown over the ceded territory ; and they were, 
besides, jealous of the formation of new settle- 


ments, In these circumstances, the Van Diemen’s 
Land Association of necessity waived their as- 
sumed territorial rights as lords of the soil, and 
took possession as “ unlicensed squatters.” Before 
the close of the year 34, fifty settlers, with a hundred 
head of cattle, and sixteen hundred sheep, had 
arrived; and eight vessels were entered inward, 
which had transported this colony, with its live 
stock, and chattels, This was but a mall beginning. 

Next year opened with a stream of immigration from 


be lne-lenssesbat Van Diemen’s Land,—rolling in #o dly and continu- 
., My the Hon, Robert Dundas Murray. Foolseap 8vo, | ously, as to distance every previous calculation. Before 
Ay . ’, Ndinburgh : Tait. London: Simpkin, Marshall. the month of June came on, the infant settlement had 


‘risen to the states of a village. 


Cardens had been 
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formed, and about fifty acres of rich land made fit for | prove a good ingredient in the composition of 
tillage. The number of sheep amounted to upwards of | 4 young colony, provided there is not too much 
twenty thousand, of which more than sixteen thousand | of it r 
had been imported during that half-year. Of vessels, | : , P . 

: 4 : as” -?| Yealous as any in pushing their fortunes by ey 
ree kat siived, Veing P capably capeeyes © possible opportunity, to their credit be it said, they 


i i i ‘ > t ee 
ke mae Sas Wak’ sepelaniir =e one chber ed b | rarely forget + ay oman principles er have ear. 
wards of two hundred individuals, and the country in | Tid with them from home, however much they may be 


- / ; - _ exposed to the practices of individuals of a less-elevated 
the interiorlocatatotheditance of Ay mile, Tothees| ftom, with whom they are necesaily brought in 
during this and the following year, we may trace the incre- | rong rele ag ea 11 Filmy ar ye Bard 9 
dible rapidity with which the settlement shot upwards; and, | "OF * *P 6” : ereee of 


in truth, this fact reveals the grand cause of that uninter- = a that er sor yg & wel- 
rupted career of prosperity which, ever since, has iden- | ©°™° guest wherever he goes, but for what 18 net so 
tified itself with the colony. Its founders, we ought to usual—a gen | op | of rere i to whatever 
bear in mind, neither had to encounter the privations, | aor a “ st oa ” * stallenys : ty of % 
nor to reap the late harvest of those who sow with scanty | gallant expiol & vor party of these 


means. On the contrary, they carried with them not spirited gentlemen, performed in an encounter with 
only their servants and food, all, in short, that was ne- a sect of desperate armed bushrangers, is related 
cessary to their existence ; but, in the immense masses) pych to their honour. 

of sheep transported, they conveyed the elements of a The drawbacks on Port Phillip, as a place of 


wealth at once self-productive and boundless. Hence | het} , 
the settlement, from the first moments of its being, ex- | Settlement, whether temporary or permanent, are 


hibited a spectacle to be found on the records of no other | those common to all the Australian colonies; 
colony with which we are acquainted. namely, periodical excessive droughts, dust, an 

The colony has now a population of 20,000, of exceedingly variable temperature, though the cli- 
which the large proportion of 12,000 are located in mate is fine, and those minor evils that must dis- 
the capital. In it are already five places of wor- | annear with the maturer age, and consequent 
ship ; three newspapers, published twice a-week ; enlargement of the colony. Among the temporary 
balls, concerts, theatres, and races; with banks, | eyils are, very high house-rents, and the exorbitant 
hotels, and stores innumerable ; and also a compe- | price of labour, and of many articles of prime 
tent supply of attorneys, and other such indications | necessity. In 1841 eighty pounds a-year were 


of high civilisation. Melbourne has, moreover, its | asked for a small house of four rooms, with a de- 
ultra-fashionables and Exclusives. Its quarterly tached kitchen; and from two to three hundred 


assemblies must occasion some amusing scenes. —_,_a_year for a good-sized house. Colonists are thus 
It would appear that the leaders of fashion, to whom tempted to build rashly ; and in not a few instances 
they owe their establishment, deemed the presence of they become the dupes of unprincipled individuals; 


certain classes, as well as certain individuals, altogether i build] i hich ¢] i il 
inconsistent with the dignity of a ball-room; and,incon- ®2@ Dullding upon grounc to which those who ge 


sequence, the exclusion of such persons became a part of it have no proper title, they are liable to be ejected, 
their plan. How this was effected, it is difficult to say; and lose all they have laid out. The law of eject- 
nor is it very obvious how a line of distinction could be ment,—an offshoot of feudal tenures, not very equi- 


drawn among a community of traders, where all are, in . 
Say $ a ote table anywhere,—should surely be modified among 
fact, buyers and sellers, whatever be their pretensions, il . eS as eh eee 

nd therefore to a great exten on he same lev | ° bu squatters Ih hew settlements. As it 18, individuals 
a ’ £ tent, t ar el: t 


certain it is, that some mark of difference was discovered building on suspicious ground adopt the comical 
pe invented, the eo < — went to place a number expedient of mounting their houses on wheels, s0 
of very respectable inhabitants without the pale of that they can move them off in the event of their 


fashionable life. It is needless to add, that the ire of —. , : ‘ 
the excluded was very great indeed, and gave rise to a right to the site being disputed, and set them down 


war of recrimination, of which the newspapers were the Somewhere else, If the houses in themselves are 

field; and although the spirit in which it was conducted not remarkable ¢ither for elegance of architecture, 

Paine tone an Sorgen et Z oe Boe y Es or extent of accommodation, they possess the ay 
‘ ; as 3 : Pse asse ) ~ ras . . ° b 

termed, can never be referred to without stirring up a advantage of romantic and beautiful sites. Of the 

commotion worthy of a better cause. cottages and villas in the environs of Melbourne, 

| we are told— 

There is much of picturesque beauty in the aspect of 
ad ‘ . | these houses, as they are seen crowned by their low 
elevated tone of thinking and feeling than is pavilion roofs, with dropping eaves, and resting in ¢ 
usually found in that quarter of the globe.” This | shade of the broad verandahs which encircle their 
he attributes to the “ presence of families of birth |The environs are fullofthem. . . . Almost all of 
and education,” of which the proportion is very them stand in the shadow of giant forest trees, W 


+P m sal é nl here spread over the ground like the ornamental tim 
decided. We suspect, that though now found of a park ; the hollows and eminences by which the sth 


among the buyers and sellers, these parties are the face is broken. being alike clear of underwood, 
Exclusives of the ball-rooms. There must be “a every object but the vast stems that shoot up at irr 

line drawn somewhere,” and it is wise to begin in intervals from each on. om solitude, besides: mgt 
time. There is in the colony “a more than ordi- PTefeund; and though Melbourne is only a 8 
naty abundance of youn A sds 1 fe = distant, so little of its noise is carried that way, that you 

na A b g me goog TMUMUY, | might easily fancy yourself far away in the dep 

especially from Ireland and Scotland ;” who are | inland forest, But the greatest attraction is the greet 
certainly much better employed at Port Phillip _ sward, that stretches up to every door, everywhere ; 
than in running up hong tailors’ bills, beating | ing to the tread a short, firm carpet of verdare, a luxmy 


: . : lead them 
watchmen, and steali -k 2 of no small price to those whose daily labours 
ling door-knockers, like some into the dust of the town. No greater annoyance can 


There is, according to Mr. Murray, very good 
society to be found in Melbourne; and “a more 


of their congeners at home. Mr. Murray has 4 | conceived than this fine dust, clouds of which tise 


very hich opinion of this class, which may | high winds, of such volume and density as to darken the 
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ckies over the town, and for a time to envelop it in the 


fa London fog. 
ae odventage possessed by Port Phillip—though 


keen colonists see something to counterbalance it 
_jg its never having been a penal settlement. 
Settlers from Van Diemen’s Land have brought 
over convicts, their assigned servants; but they 
are neither, from numbers nor social position, likely 
to gain the same bad eminence and influence that 
have been attained by this class of charactersin those 


older colonies where, according to Dr. Lang, the | 


families of the wealthy descendants of those “ who 
5 

are the old aristocracy of New South Wales.’ 
Mr. Murray rates very highly this original ad- 
vantage, which the settlement, however, only en- 
joys in common with South and West Australia 
and New Zealand ; nor is it easy to overrate it. 
In the older colonies, the social body may in time 
throw off its impurities ; but it is better to set out 
free from contamination. Great care has been 
taken at home, it is stated, in selecting the free 
emigrant labourers; an important precaution, as 
we imagine that the idle offscourings of over- 
crowded town populations, who find their way to 
these colonies, though without passing through a 
criminal court and a jail, are often, morally, not 
greatly superior to rural poachers and juvenile 
pilferers, Of the labouring emigrants selected for 
this colony, it is said— 

As a body, they have given unmingled satisfaction 
wherever located ; setting an example which may be 
siow of communicating itself to others: but that, sooner 
or later, it will exercise an influence, not only within 
their own sphere, but over every grade of their fellow- 
colonists, is what no one will doubt who believes in the 
efficacy of good example, and the power of numbers act- 
ing in one direction, to produce an impression over a 
wide surface. 

With the geography and history of the settle- 
ment, of which Mr. Murray gives a brief but clear 
and comprehensive account, we shall not interfere. 
We need not tell that the settlement is a depen- 
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fices, harbours, and especially labour, it saw the proceeds 
of its land sales, by which all these wants might have 
been supplied, systematically diverted into the treasury 
at Sydney, and the greater portion of them absorbed in 
the support of that district. As one instance alone, the 
enormous sum of 300,000 pounds was raised from the 
sale of crown lands during the years 1840 and 1841. Of 
this, scarcely one half was devoted to the introduction 
of emigrants into the colony ; the remainder being inter- 
cepted by the government of Sydney, for the furtherance 
of emigration to its own shores, and for the promotion of 
its own public works ; while it permitted Melbourne to 
grow up into a town without a court-house, or govern- 
ment offices, without jails of an efficient description, or 


left their country for its good,’ now say “ze | ©ven @ bridge over the river by which it is divided in 


two. . Of all the obstacles to the advancement 
of the colony, none, I am persuaded, has exercised so 
baneful an influence as this; and had not a timely check 
been put to it by the present administration, to whom 
belongs the credit of the step, it is no exaggeration to 
assert, that the career of the colony would have been 
seriously endangered. 

This was a state of things to justify revolt. 
The Deputy-governor, Mr. Latrobe, is exceedingly 
popular in the seat of his rice-royalty, Melbourne. 
This is rather a rare fact, we believe, in any small 
colony, and says much for his steady and judicious 
administration ofeven-handed justice. Theadminis- 
trationof justice, the police, andthe municipal autho- 
rity, seem on the same footing as in the other Aus- 
tralian colonies. The revenue is derived from very 
heavy duties upon all imported spirits, and from a 
duty of five per cent. ad ralorem, upon tea, sugar, 
and wine. Port Phillip has, if not its Corn Laws, 
then a fired duty ; a most unwise arrangement in 
any new settlement. The amount is five per cent, 
upon flour, meal, wheat, rice, and other grain. 
This is but a trifle to the fixed duty of 8s. a-quarter 
proposed by Lord John Russell for England ; but 
itis anevil. A bounty on the importation of corn 
and provisions would be more suitable to the cir- 
cumstances of the infant colony, if it could have 
been afforded. There is also a pretty high duty on 
tobacco and snuff, and ten per cent. upon all goods 
not being the produce of the mother country, But 


dency of New South Wales—is its Jre/and ; and | the sale of lands is, of course, by far the greatest 
that there has, consequently, been considerable | source of revenue. There is now little or no un- 
discontent, and a strong desire for a Repeal of the | improved land to be obtained within five miles of 


Union, Mr. Murray seems to incline to a sort of 


Federal union, which, without separating the two 
provinces, shall give the weaker one more power 
in the management of its own internal affairs, 
with the entire control of its revenue. Lord Stan- 
ley has certainly not neglected this important 
settlement ; but Mr. Murray alleges, not without 
reason, that a seat of legislature, 600 miles off at 
Sydney, is not well adapted to a body of represen- 
latives who, while they attend to public business, 
we under the necessity, at the same time, of per- 
sonally superintending their own commercial or 
‘ericultural affairs; and even the wealthiest of 
Port-Phillipians are still in this condition. 

But the most obnoxious by far of all the grievances 
ay colonists has now been set at rest. The 
meneal Fad yey colonies no longer join in forming a 
that which 9”; a” aes kept distinct from each other ; 
tow declares res reac ry wy tom at Pert Phillip being 

nt bee gas are e uses of Sydney. Before 
@asituation of extreme hardship’ 1 yree B p0l tern 

{ Pesecbasyen reme rdship. In want of numerous 
ements such as bridges, roads, public edi- 





Melbourne under £10 an acre, 

An unwise regulation, as it tells against a most 
valuable class of settlers, namely farmers of small 
capital, who cultivate their land by their own and 
their children’s labour, is the prescribed extent of 
the allotments ; which prevents any man wanting 
a farm from obtaining less than an estate of two 
hundred acres, or much more, Mr, Murray con- 
siders that 


It will be more advantageous for the settler on a small 
scale to conclude a purchase with some landholder ; and, 
as the newspapers teem with advertisements of land for 
sale, he will be at no loss in making a selection from 
land, either wholly or partially improved, or, if he prefers 
it,from that which still awaits the approach of the axe 
or plough. Of the latter description, there is still an 
abundance to be met with in the vicinity of Melbourne, 
notwithstanding the broad area of cleared land by which 
it is begirt, and to which cultivation is daily adding its 
tribute. Doubtless the prices will appear startling to 
the inquirer, especially for land as yet in a rude state ; 
but a little experience will convinee him that there is 
less foundation for them exorbitant than seems 
reasonable at first sight, and that they are no more than 
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commensurate with the high profits by which the soil re- 
peys the labours of its cultivator, 

_ There are many important details to which, 
though they nearly concern persons intending to 
emigrate, we cannot even advert ; nor does Mr. Mur- 
ray speak authoritatively on the subject of the 
soil and the agricultural capabilities of the colony. 
He defers to the ju t and opinions of those 
who ought to know better than any temporary 
sojourner ; and quotes at considerable length the 
report of a practical agriculturist, the Rev. Mr. 
Bolden, whose experience of colonial husbandry 
is of some years standing. Of the cattle and sheep 
of the colony that gentleman said, at a public din- 


ner given to Governor Gipps,— 

“ It is well known that cattle thrive here in a most re- 
markable manner; and many of you are aware that I 
have procured the returns at which beef has been sup- 
plied at home to the English navy and the East India 
Company for many years. I consider that we may supply 
them with salt provisions thirty or forty per cent. cheaper 
than the rate at which they have hitherto received them. 
In fact, no country in the world is capable of producing 
beef at so cheap a rate as this colony ; for, in all coun- 
tries nearer the tropics, their food is destroyed in the 
summer season ; and in colder latitudes it requires arti- 
ficial means to produce fat beefin winter. But here our 
cattle are fat and thriving all the year round ; and, al- 
though J have been in the habit of attending the Smith- 
field shows for many years, I never saw beasts there ex- 
hibited fatter than what I have seen produced on the 
natural herbage of this country. Take, therefore, the 


open and drier plains for the production of fine wool, | 


which this climate produces in such perfection. Let the 
moister and more thinly-wooded districts be appropri- 
ated to the growth of cattle for supplying the British 
navy and various parts of the world with salt provisions; 
and let the rich alluvial flats be taken for the purposes 
of agriculture, capable of growing food in the utmost 
abundance for many hundred times our present popula- 
tion.” * 

But, in Australia, a fertile soil is not, as elsewhere, the 
sole test by which a landed property is valued. Perhaps 
& more paramount consideration than any is the fact of 
its enjoying a copious supply of water, summer as well 
as winter. No land, indeed, is ever offered to the public, 
either by government or private individuals, that does not 
display its extent of “ water-frontage ;” because, wanting 
that essential point, no one would ever think of looking 
at it: but the inquirer must satisfy himself by personal 
observation as to the whole truth of such statements. 

Mr, Murray gives many, and, we daresay, very 
useful hints and advices to the emigrant farmer ; 
but we must look to matters of more general home 
interest, and seek a little of what may entertain 
and enliven ordinary readers, as well as instruct 
the colonial farmer. So we turn abruptly to Life 
in the Bush, to the heart of which the traveller is 
on his way :— 

I have said that fashion has few courtiers in the wil- 
derness to which we are hastening. But this I aim in- 
clined to think is a mistake. A more careful survey of 
my ecompanion’s outward man, induces me to believe 
that, deep in the dark woods in our front, we shall find 
an oracle whose voice has been consulted in these equip- 
ments rather more than private taste. Something there 
is of a desire to cultivate a rough outside, which, if the 
truth be told, is reckoned highly genteel by the gentle- 
men of the bush, and, at least, possesses the merit of 
being in keeping with the sylvan scenes they frequent, 





* Mr. Bakden also eulogized the grain crops, which, even in 
years af drought, he said, far point 4 produce per acre, as 
well as in quality, the home growth. But Mr. Bolden may 
be sanguine. He has not said how many acres it requires to 
pasture a sheep iu Port Phillip.—£. 7. MM, 
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It is difficult, to be sure, to shine in the homely ap 
ments to which necessity,as much as faney, eo 
them. Hats of Indian grass, shooting-coats of fastian, 
nether garments fortified on the exterior with a casing 
of kangaroo leather, and half-boots once black, but now 
of the latest mud colour, form no very pictu 
tume ; yet those who study to be the observed of ai 
observers, contrive to throw over the whole a kind of 
piratical air, by girding on black leathern belts, with 
huge brass buckles, and by clothing their bronzed yj 
with moustaches and beards of Turkish luxuriance, | 
fear, however, that much of the intended effect is Jost 
by being associated with the peaceful, if not ungentee} 
pursuits of counting sheep and driving cattle. J 24 
In the meantime we have left behind us the unpaved 
streets of Melbourne, famed for the gutters that mean- 
der from side to side in deep-worn channels, which, it 
| would appear, are purposely neglected, in order to in- 
| struet the population in leaping during the day, and to 
| furnish bruises and broken limbs by night for the ad- 
| vancement of medical science. ‘ ° é L 
| A few miles from town we begin to lose many of the 
| tokens of life and industry that have served to render 
our ride less lonely. Fewer fences become visible, 
running their straight lines through the woods, and you 
catch fewer glimpses of cottages and houses planted in 
the centre of square enclosures : everything denotes that 
we are getting into the bush. ° ; ' 
About fifteen miles from town there is a station lying 
in our route, at which my companion proposes to makea 
halt for an hour or two. His keen eyes soon detect the 
track that turns off from the main road and leads to- 
wards the huts ; and before we have penetrated far by 
its windings, the gleaming of yellow grain is half seen 
through some distant trees, and announces this to be 
the site of the home station. A rude fence surrounds 
the field which is only partially cleared, not a few giants 
of the forest still dotting its surface ; some towering over 
| the crop, mere pillars of charcoal, while others flourish 
in full foliage. In the centre stands the principal hut, 
with two or three others intended to serve as offices. 
Their whole appearance is characteristic of a_half- 
savage state of existence. The walls are constructed of 
| that material known in the colony as “ wattle and dab,” 
| or, in other words, a frame of wicker-work overspread 
with mud; and support a roof covered with rolls of bark 
which the wooden stretchers that press them down can 
scarcely keep from resuming their original circular 
shape. Two or three windows, or port-holes, admit the 
light; while a huge, misshapen chimney of turf flanks one 
end of the dwelling in front, which, on the whole, may 
be considered as a pretty fair specimen of a bush hat. 
At the door the master comes out to receive us, and to 
give us a welcome with all the unceremonious though 
kindly hospitality of a settler. The interior by no means 
belies the expectations excited by these observations. 
Stumbling over a mud floor, moulded by heavy heels into 








| 


; an excellent model of a mountainous region, we find our 
| way to a seat; and, safely balanced thereon, after one or 


two unsuccessful attempts, for it has a great tendency to 
topple over, we perceive we are in an apartment that 
seems fresh from the hands of Robinson Crusoe. 
inside of the walls differs in nothing from the exterior 
except that the mud is a little smoother ; but the bark 
above our heads is hidden from view bya ceiling of canvass 
stretched across; once, perhaps, of snowy purity, but now 
sadly defaced by sundry stains and blotch 
handiwork of a leaky roof and the last rainy season, At 
one side yawns the fireplace, a cavern of huge dimen- 
sions, Within which a whist party might ensconce them- 
selves very comfortably, and with plenty of room 
spare. As it is now midsummer, instead of the ponder 
ous logs, or rather trunks of trees that are wont to x0ar 
and blaze as if in a furnace, the light of day descends 
from a wide aperture intended to serve as @ chimpey, 
and fills the vacaney with warm sunshine. aud 
windows of extraordinary architecture complete the, pit 
ture. Through one of the doors, which boasté of: 
many crevices as planks, I have a view of anotherapatt 





wieut, Whose arrangements bespeak it ta be the chamber 
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“host, Indeed, it would be an’ excess of civility 
nin shown over the house; as from the spot 
ot J sit, what from chinks in the partitions and eye- 
et holes in the wood-work, I have a pretty fair idea of 
the length and breadth of the rooms adjoining. All this 

is rendered still more striking by its contrast 
with the furniture, which, owing to the proximity of 
town, is far superior to that usually seen in the bush. 
Mahogany displays itself in the sofa and table, although 
both wear a kind of reckless air, as if inured by long 
to the hard knocks of a roving life ; and in one 
eorner a pianoforte halts upon three legs, the remaining 
wember finding no soundings in a deep excavation that 
lies underneath it. Directly over the instrument hangs 
one of the largest blots in the canvass ceiling, indicating 
that here the floods pour down their heaviest streams ; | 
and while i am pondering how, in a rainy day, the per- | 
former keeps her post—whether she sits with an um- 
brella overhead, or puts on a mantle—the lady of the 
house, or rather hut, enters and puts a stop to further 
speculation. She is a native of this new world—an 
Anglo-Australian ; has travelled nowhere but in Austra- 
lia; and has seen no other metropolis but Sydney, where 
she was born. Like all her sister Australians, the 
hostess is in possession of no small share of personal 
attractions, and partakes, to the full, of the style of 
beauty by which they are characterized. Dark eyes 
and dark hair generally prevail, and are united to a 
complexion which seems to own the influence of a 
southern sun. Though there is no want of rich bloom 
on the cheeks, it is far less fair than what we are accus- 
tomed to see on our northern shores. In truth they are 
a highly-interesting race, and are gifted with much to 
win the goodwill of the stranger. In particular, you 
will observe a gentleness of manner, of tone, and move- 
ment, that seems natural to all; sometimes, it must be 
eonfessed, verging upon languor, but at all times convey- 
ing the impression of great amiability and tenderness of 
disposition. 
Bat the picturesque and the awful, like the use- 
ful, we must hurry past, as if “ the forest were on 


fire” behind us, (as Mr. Murray and his companion 





actually found it,) to get to another lodge in the 
wilderness. 


Our destination is at length in sight: a low hut, the | 
picture of rustic neatness, and far superior to the habita- 
tion I have formerly described; having reason to boast of 
its shingle roof and the porch by which you enter. Before 
the door lies a garden, railed in and sloping down toa 
water-hole, whose brimming waters, ever clear and sweet 
thronghout the long reign of summer, have been the chief 
attraction in the choice of this site. Further back stand | 
the offices and barns, shaded by noble gum trees; and a 
large paddock, enclosed with a stiff fence, covers many 
an acre of the native pasture; while another fence sur- | 
rounds a patch of growing wheat,—both enclosures ap- 
pearing like diminutive plots amid the open expanse in 
which they are situated. Little there is to remind you 
of home; for everything has been reared after a rude 
fashion. Yet this is the abode of life; and how welcome 
the sight to him who feels, as he enters the light of the 
clearing, that going down into the forest has been, in 
truth, like “ going down to the great deep!” .... 

Our accommodations within are, for the bush, on a 
tuperb scale : a real table and real chairs,—not the few | 
Planks nailed together, nor the wooden stools which you | 
find as substitutes in other huts; and, moreover, an old 
deal packing-box figures as a book-case, and contains a | 
‘ well-thumbed volumes; and there are doors to the 
‘ner apartments, and curtains to the four panes of glass | 
that admit the light, while everything is scrupulously 

»~thanks to my entertainer’s housekeeper, who is 
garded as the paragon of her profession all over the 
‘ountry side. At the early hour of six we have tea 
‘erved up. This is the beverage of the bush; master or 
man, you will find no other liquid but this to moisten 
_ elay; and if you wish to indulge, you must be sa- 

with the kettle and its temperate contents. At 
» the cups are ranged beside the plates as at break- 


' 
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fast, and the servant pours out as many libations as you 
please. The same thing is done at supper; and between 
meals, whenever you feel thirsty, the cry is for some 
more tea, which speedily makes ita appearance, The 
oceans that are thus iapaoerl of amount to something 
quite incredible; and co ed topers never emptied so 
many hogsheads as a regular bushman does boxes of tea. 
. .... Ail other liquids of a stronger description are 
almost universally banished; not so mach, it must be 
confessed, from choice as from the utter impossibility of 
obtaining them in the interior. Before a keg of rum 
reaches its destination, unnumbered are the dangers 
through which it must ron the gauntlet. Drays wil! up- 
set on bad roads, and their eargo be wrecked beyond 
the hopes of salvage; faithless drivers wi/i broach the 
cask, and make merry with what was to gladden their 
masters’ hearts ; and, worst of all, should it safely ar- 
rive, on the news being spread, the whole country side 
will flock to judge of its quality, and wi/! remain until 
the last drop is drained, and the possessor nearly driven 
to the brink of despair. No wonder, then, that the pru- 
dent settlers prefer loading their dray with something 
more enduring than the ill-fated fire-water. 

As a substitute for bread, we have damper,—the staff 
of life in the backwoods of Australia. Take a mass of 
dough, shaped like a thin cheese, cover it over with hot 
embers, let it remain till the crust is hard, and then 
scrape away the ashes, and you have damper before 
you. With your knife cut off a wedge and hand the 
loaf to your next neighbour. Be not particular if the 
aforesaid knife has just been employed about your mut- 
ton chop, as spare ones are a luxury you must not ex- 
pect in the bush ; and if, as a last resource, you think of 
wiping yours on the table-cloth, ten to one such an ar- 
ticle is unknown within the compass of twenty miles. 


At this station, the wonder and envy of sur- 
rounding stations, there was found the magnifi- 
cence of delft dishes, not more than the half of 
them cracked !—an extraordinary degree of refine- 
ment this. The tobaceo pipe is the great soother 
of life in the Bush; and the shorter and blacker, 
the more like the genuine Scotch cutie or the [rish 
dhudeen, the pipes are, they are the more prized, 
and often shrined in cases of silver, though gener- 


ally worn in the hat-band, like those of the “ fin- 


est pisantry,” at once for ornament and safety. 


| At the last station described, the stock amounted 


to three thousand sheep, which is considered under 


‘the average of such establishments ; with a few 
head of cattle, and some horses. The rum, or 


range of pasturage, was considered a fine one. 
The details of managing stock seem much the 
same as those described by other writers, in refer- 
ence to the colony of New South Wales. Wages 
are reported as comparatively high in all these 
colonies ; but this surely does not apply to the 
wages of shepherds, a most important class of la- 
bourers, who are now better paid at home. The pre- 
vailing disease among the flocks appears of a much 


/more malignant nature than any of which we 


have experience at home. The “scab” is one of 
the worst ills with which the settler, if a flock-mas- 
ter, has to contend. The effect of this frightful con- 
tagious distemper, is to deteriorate both the quanti- 
ty and quality of the wool, besides proving highly 
injurious to the constitution of the sheep ; and-— 
So subtle is the contagion, that a piece of tainted 
wool, thrown into a fold, is quite sufficient to communi- 
cate the poison, which immediately spreads like wildfire 
among the flock, and can only be eradicated by a tedious 
and expensive An of corrosive sub- 


process. 
limate, several times repeated, is found to be the most 
effectual remedy. Yet the disease is never wholly ex- 
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The cruelties and atrocities that have heen 
| practised upon the Aborigines are not altogether 
| veiled by Mr. Murray, nor at all vindicated; but 
they are either imputed to the convict servants of 
the settlers from Van Diemen’s Land, or alleged to 
_ have been committed in self-defence. 4 


tirpated, although the sheep are reported “clean,” and 
frequently breaks forth again after a short disappear- 
ance. 

At one time, the evil looked so serious, that the 


colonial Legislature attempted to check it by a 
sort of sheep quarantine, which, like all regulations 
of the kind, proved useless. Mr. Murray warns 
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the emigrant who intends to become a sheep-far- 
mer, against not only unclean sheep, but against 
the very ground where tainted flocks have ever 
browsed. The commercial embarrassments of this 
and the larger colony, have necessarily been re- 
flected on the sheep-farmers; but Mr. Murray 
administers consolation, applicable at least to those 
who have sufficient capital or credit to be able to 
wait for the turn of the tide, when he says, 

So long as a market for wool is found in England, the 
sheep-farmer need not murmur loudly at his aceumu- 
lating flocks : for while their fleeces pay all expenses, 
he can afford to wait till better times arrive ; more for- 
tunate than those who must either effect sales or close | 
their establishments in despair ; and, in a word, all that | 
I have seen of his present condition, has convinced me 
to the full, that he is placed in the situation of one who 


pended for a season. 

Showing the advantages and disadvantages of 
both kinds of stock, cattle and sheep, Mr. Murray 
leaves the emigrant to choose between them, and | 
paints the life of the “ gentleman farmer ” in fairer | 
colours than we have sometimes seen employed. But 
much depends on taste. To some men there is a | 
resistless charm in the wild freedom of gipsy life. | 
Danger from the Aborigines, or the more formid- 
able Bushrangers, is held of little moment, while 
the ease and leisure of the farmer-proprietors are 
highly prized. And when this ease and absence 
of care extends to the mind, it cannot be prized 


| 
does not lose ground, but whose progress is merely sus- | 
} 





too highly. That “ Care killed a cat,” was never 
so true in English society as at this time. ‘* In 
truth,’ says Mr. Murray, 

There are few vocations that, on the whole, make 
such slender demands on one’s time and energies. Your 
morning's canter round the station being ended, the re- 
mainder of the day is at your disposal, either for pastime 
or other pursuits ; orif of an active temperament, and 
indisposed to lounge away the hours as most of the set- 
tlers do, it will not be difficult to discover a multitude 
of occupations connected with your establishment which 
will fully occupy your spare time. In fact, | 
can compare the settler’s life to nothing so much as that 
of a country gentleman, who, from choice, takes an active | 
management in the operations of his estate ; and who, 
without being compelled to an unremitting superinten- 
dence, devotes himself to his pursuit, only so far as he 
finds consistent with his convenience. That such a life, 
therefore, has many charms, is readily to be imagined, | 
when we reflect on the ease and independence which it 
confers on those who embrace it. . . . . . With 
what feelings must the change be welcomed by the 
youth lately emancipated from some of the mercantile 
dungeons of London or Liverpool, and now free to range 
over the little domain he calls his own ; his hours, his 
movements, and his will, for the first time, at his sole dis- 
posal, 

Having drawn a rather flattering picture of the 
life of the Bush, in all its wild freedom and inde- 
pendence, he concludes, 

If this representation be truly drawn, it is applicable 





to three-fourths of the settlers, not only in the district 
of Port Phillip, but in every colony of Australia, 


It is a singular fact in natural history, that 
the cattle of the colonists have an_ instinctive 
aversion to the presence of the natives, from 
whom they will flee, if at liberty; and that the 
sight of “a black fellow” will throw a bullock- 


‘team into “the most admired disorder.” Aware 


of this bestial prejudice, the natives take a 


| mischievous pleasure in setting the herds of any 


settler at whom they have a grudge, a-scampering 
among those of his neighbours, to their mutual 
annoyance. Some measures have been adopted by 
the colonial government for the protection and 
civilisation of the natives; but, like the Red Men, 
and the Aborigines of Van Diemen’s Land, in a 
few more generations they will probably have dis- 
appeared with the kangaroo and the emu. 

Mr. Murray concludes with some judicious ad- 
vice to emigrants, whom he neither buoys up with 
extravagant hopes, nor unduly depresses. On an 
important head he remarks— 


In fact, there are but two classes of individuals desired 
in the colony, and who alone have any chance of succeed- 


| ing; viz., the individual with capital, and the individual 


with labour. Both of these have as wide a field open for 
their respective qualifications as could be wished ; both 


will find their riches, whether lying in their coffers or in 


their thews and sinews, yielding a fourfold increase from 
being transplanted to this distant soil; both have within 
their grasp the attainment of opulence, by the exercise 
of no more than common industry and prudence. To these, 
the colony will prove an E/ Dorado; but by all others 
it ought to be understood, that the difficulties they ex- 
pect to avoid by coming here, are not a whit less formid- 
able and perplexing than in the mother country. Neither 
is this a place for those who rear their visions of emi- 
nence upon their abilities. . . . . All the profes- 
sions may be regarded as either overstocked, or as s0 
feebly supported as to hold forth no inducements for 
their practice. In the bush there are numbers of pro- 
fessional gentlemen who, finding in Melbourne no scope 
for their avocations, have wisely turned sheep-farmers, 
and retired thither, where their presence, especially that 
of the medical fraternity, confers a benefit on their own 
and the surrounding districts. Of those who have re- 
mained in town, there are none, unless rendered inde- 


| pendent by other means, who succeed in deriving more 


than a bare competence from their occupations. 1 repeat, 
therefore, that the idea of acquiring wealth ought never 
to be entertained by him who cannot bring pecuniary 
resources to his aid. 

The possession of £5000, or upwards, of capital, 
enables a man to make a rapid fortune. He need 
not invest it all in stock. Loans upon mortgages 
bear from 10 to 15 per cent interest, and are repre- 
sented as equally safe as in England. With the 
present low rate of interest in England, and its 
vast amount of nearly useless capital, it is sur- 
prising that the rate of interest keeps up so long 
in these colonies. The influx of British money, 
though the late “ commercial crisis” will not accé- 
lerate its flow, must speedily tend to equalize the 
rate of interest ; if “commission” and “agencies 


' were once placed upon a sound and proper footing. 
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A GOSSIP ON SENSUOUS INFLUENCES, 


Wirnovt advocating any one of the abstruse 
‘nes concerning Mind, which have from time 


to time absorbed the attention of philosophers, or 
ing to point out the relative value of the 


material emanations of Epicurus, the phantoms 
of Aristotle, the archetypes of Plato, the vision- 

nonentities of Berkeley, the acquired ideas of 
Locke, or the bumps and hollows of the Gall-ic 
philosophy, in solving the enigma of the Human 
Mind, we will venture on the recital of a few illus- 
trations, which serve to show the deep and myste- 
rious influence which external incidents have had 
in the formation of character, in the masses and 
inthe individual. In doing this, we do not wish to 


imply that “ man is the creature of circumstances ;” | 


for with the universally-quoted Shakspere we 
agree: “’Tis in ourselves that we are this or that ; 


our bodies are our gardens, to which our wills are | 


gardeners : so that, if we will plant nettles, or sow 
lettuce, or set hyssop, or weed up thyme, either to 
have it sterile with idleness or manured with in- 
dustry, why, the power and corrigible authority of 
this lies in our wills.’ Guarding, then, against 
any misconception on this point, and allowing the 
beauty and truth of the passage quoted, we shall 


yet find that individuals have been much led by | 


external pageantry ; often kept in thraldom by the 
same ; and at other times have gathered, from a 


passing incident, facts and principles which have | 


established their fame, and blessed mankind. 
Wherever it has been the object of interested par- 
ties to mask truth or conceal error, there has the 
imagination been appealed to by a thousand scenes, 
and the excited feelings enlisted to their service. 
We see this forcibly illustrated in all matters of 
religion. Wherever it has been wished to convert 
the innate feeling of reverence to God into a mere 
agent for acquiring command or gaining wealth, 
there the magic of external influences has been 


that it was hurled into the air, at the moment of 
its formation, accompanied with hisses and sounds : 
that the birth had been watched by a Druid in 
full pontifical robes, mounted on a white horse ; 
that, at the inoment it was hurled into air, he sped 
| forward, and caught the treasure in an unsullied 

tunic ere it had been polluted by a touch of earth ; 

that in the deepest spot of the gloomy temple, its 

virtues had been recited, and, amid prayers and in- 
_cantations, it was conveyed with all its mysterious 
attributes, to the neck of the possessor. Like the 
Brahmins, the Druidical priests had a species of 
bull saered to the worship of their gods. They 
were beautiful animals. Their horns were short, 
clear, and slightly curved; and their skins being 
| of snowy whiteness, they formed an interesting 
| feature in the landscape, as they roamed through 
the dark paths or open vistas of the forests. We 
will now follow the Druids through one of their 
awful ceremonies. It is a high festival. It is the 
tenth of March—the first day of their year. A 
solitary misletoe has been discovered. It is even- 
ing. Every light, from the small rush in the 
squalid hut to the larger light of the then rude 
palace, is extinguished. ‘The night is sacred to 
the worship of the serpent, and of fire; and the 
mistletoe is about to be cut from the sacred oak, 
Two snow-white bulls have been captured. They 
are led forward through the hallowed grove. The 
gloomy forest is entered by thousands ; rude music 
is sounding; and the white-robed priests, with 


! P ° ° ° 
| wand in hand, are following, with measured step, in 


brought into play to bewilder the fancy and intoxi- | 


cate the mind, which would, if uninfluenced, descry 


truth, and be led to a deep adoration of its loveli- | 


heas, simplicity, and beauty. 


In considering, for | 


| 


instance, the character of the early Britons, and _ 


the knowledge that was then existing in our island, 


we are struck with the amount of superstition that 
then prevailed, 


There must have been some ela- | 


borate machinery at work to keep the mind in | 


such dark subjection. History teems with much 


that is wondrous and startling. It tells usof mighty | 


faves and gloomy forests, stupendous altars, and 
ihagic incantations, But let us enter a little into the 
‘uperstitious rites of this extraordinary race of men. 

The Druids had as many orders and grades of 
rank, or nearly so, as the hierarchy of the pre- 
ent day ; and their dress was modified and regu- 
lated by individual rank. Each suffered his beard 


9 grow to the greatest possible length ; and around | 


the wake of one of nobler mien, and more com- 
manding look, and whose dress bespeaks him an 
Arch-Druid. In his hand is a golden knife, and 
his robes have a longer sweep, and more graceful 
foldings, than those of his attendants. The mys- 
tic, egg-bearing chain that encircles his neck is 
more massive ; his wand is loftier ; anda “ breast- 
plate of justice”’ rests on his bosom. Hundreds of 
men and women, painted with ochre, or covered 
with skins, are following in their rear. The cres- 
centic moon is shining on high; but its silvery 
light scarce penetrates the dark forest. The solemn 
group moves on; and the cry of many a startled 
bird salutes the ear. Many a vista has been trod- 
den ; and a long and weary way has been wended 
among trees that have battled the storm for cen- 
turies. But a gnarled and gigantic oak is at 
length descried, stretching out its withered and 
mighty arms in the faint moonshine. Around 
its hoary trunk, and from its knotty limbs, 
the sacred bough displays its pearly berries. 
This isthe object of their pilgrimage. The priests 
draw near. The music and the clamour cease. 
The painted multitude stand, with trembling 
awe, in the dim distanee. The animals are 
brought forward, and their horns are now lashed 


his neck wore the mysterious serpent-egg. Won- | to the body of the tree. Their bellowings make 
ul and magic powers were ascribed to this. It | the woods echo; but the mysterious rite is not 


4s reported that each egg was the product of a | accomplished. 


manber of serpents rolled together in a coil, and 


A Druid ascends the tree, and 
with a golden knife severs the sacred bough from 
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its fuster-parent; but no human hand has yet the darkening influence which such agency has 
polluted it by a touch. Its fall is gently checked , ever had upon the mind and intellect of man! §o 
by the slender wand of the Arch-Druid, and it is | much has it lent its magic aid to the propagation 
caught in a white cloth to be borne with solemn 


of error, the concealment of truth, and the aggrap. 
pomp to the temple of the Terrible Power to whom | dizement of selfishness, that a reflex action has 
the groves are sacred. The bulls are now slain ; 


ere now been excited: and there have not beep 
the viscera are examined, and divination suc- 


wanting those who were for “ dinging down the 
ceeds. But other sacrifices are demanded, and the 





cathedrals,” banishing the organ as a “ mere kist 


slaughtered animals are yet to be burnt on the | of whistles,” and spoiling with ruthless hand the 
altars of the temple. The groves are retrodden productions of a Raftaelle or an Angelo! But 
with solemnity as before, and the rude, hideous, extremes are dangerous. Painting may be made 
gigantic pile is once more reached, The god re- | subservient to the cause of devotion. For who 


quires a human sacrifice, and one has been kept | can gaze on that sweet production of Corregio’s, 
| ’ without emotion? That face 


for the occasion. Deep in the earth a dungeon | the “ Ecce Homo,’ 
has been prepared, and ther: he condemned culprit | 80 full of holy love and awful suffering,—of 
has been immured, through many a dreary week, | that warm charity which breathed the prayer, 
for the express purpose of forming a sacrificial |“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
offering. He now comes forth, pale, weak, and | they do,” and the agony which made the blood 
thin. His sandy hair has grown lank and wiry, | start in drops from his person, and for a moment 
and the ochre-stained lines of his body and his | shook the grand and lofty purpose of his mission? 








face, though somewhat faded, form a ghastly con- | 


trast to the blanched appearance of the rest of his 
person and visage : for his eyes are sunk in their 
orbits, and his cheek is haggard with fear. Dark 
days spent in awful musings, long nights of pain- 
ful watching or frightful dreams, have exhausted 
every energy, and made him a weak, trembling, 
emaciated wretch. But he comes forth to be 
victimized as a sacrifice. A Druid robed in a sur- 
plice, and bearing a long wand, precedes the 
unhappy creature, and brings him to a group of 
other priests, with the Arch-Druid standing before 
them. The high priest points to a withered oak, 
at ashort distance. hither the prisoner is led. 
A huge osier basket is at his side, containing the 
remains of the slaughtered bulls, but a vacancy 
remains. The multitude are in breathless suspense. 
The priests, with the Arch-Druid at their head, 
march forward, bearing golden sacrificial knives and 
white wands. The hands and arms of the unhappy 
man are pinioned over his head; and now, after 


a slight pause, a priest plunges a sabre into his | 
The white-robed Druids gather 


midriff. He falls. 
round him, watch the convulsions prompted by his 
agony, and minutely scan the crimson torrent as 
it flows from his chest. These frightful appear- 
ances having passed away, the body isdaid open, 
and the entrails, reeking with life, are exhibited 
to the contemplation of the Arch-Druid, who pre- 
tends to gather from these things omens of events 
to come, and divines accordingly. The body is 
now plunged into the osier basket, dragged to the 
stony altar, and hoisted thereon, The fire is lighted, 
and Drnidical worship, with all its gloomy horrors, 
is carried on. Such is a short and imperfect 
sketch of the external influence which was made 
to bear upon the minds and feelings of our rude 
forefathers, and by which they were long kept 
in superstitious darkness and under the thrall of a 
proud and cruel priesthood. In all lands wherever 
Paganisin lived or lives, a pageantry as awful is 
carried on. The bloody worship of Moloch in 
Syria, the rites of Typhon and Isis in the land 
of the Pyramids, the ghastly revels of Odin in Sean- 
dinavia, the superstitions of the South Seas, the 
crushing system of Juggernaut in India, display 


But let this pass. The mind is too frequently 
dazzled by external splendour, and disqualified by 
its intoxication for cool reflection and deliberate 
thought. Thus the glitter of martial array ap- 
peals to every heart. Multitudes are won by its 
fascinations, as easily as a bird by the fabled 
powers of the snake. We will single out some 
sober hamlet embosomed amid hills and green 
fields, far remote from cities, and ignorant of the 
stormy political movements of the great world 
around them. We know many such ; where 
the change of ministers, the wordy wars of St. 
Stephens, the political schemes of parties, the 
agitated question of corn laws, and Chartism, 
come, and go, and pass away, without being once 
chronicled “ among the short and simple annals of 
the poor,” or causing a single pause in the daily 
round of the quiet peasant. Let a recruiting 
party enter. See—the shrill, sharp, quick sounds 
of “ the ear-piercing fife,” and the beat of the 
“ spirit-stirring drum,’ have been heard. The 
village is in an uproar. The inhabitants have 
quitted their cottages, and are crowding around 
|the strangers. The patriarch of the place, with 
“his lyart haffets wearing thin and bare,” and 
his aged dame, are there, with great-grandchildren 
full of awe and wonder, clinging to coat and 
}apron. The “ bonnie lassies,” too, the pride of 
the village, have given a glimpse at the glass, and 
run hurriedly to look at the soldiers. Old and 
young are there. Gaudy ribbons are flaunting in 
the wind, and the flowing sash and nodding plume 
bewilder the peasantry. Many fine youths have 
determined to join them; but we will single out 
one. He is determined to quit the home of his 
fathers. The scenes of his childhood appeal to 
him in vain. He is fascinated by the spell 

fife and drum, of shining arms, and gaudy, co- 
lours. Yon aged woman is wrung with woe at 
the thought of his leaving. She has hung ovet 
him in infancy, ministered to the sports of bis 
childhood, and watched with anxiety his maa; 
hood’s prime. This very morn, her mother; 
heart glowed with gladness as she looked on) 

robust form, his stalwart limbs, and cheeks finsh™ 
/ With health and happiness, She was proud of het, 
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child. Bat the fond charm is gone—the spell of | cidentally struck and thrown into motion. Its 
love is broken—the darling of her age—the joy of | oscillations arrested the philosopher’s attention, 
her existence—the prop on which she leaned, has and he fancied that each beat occupied equal time, 
heen bewitched by the pageantry of war; enchain- | that the velocity diminished with the distance of 
ed by the glitter of an “ external influence, “ and its movement, and that thus an equilibrium was 
eaeape is impossible. He gives a “ good bye,” and | kept up, as regarded the interval oceupied by its 
the tears start up as he views his feeble, weeping movements. Gaalileo seized upon the fact, put it 
mother totter to her home, his own birth-place— | to the test of experiment, and invented the pendu- 
his little world, the hitherto one sole tie of all his lum. The genius of West was brought into play 
earthly love. The drum and the fife beat up, there by the beautiful smile of a child. He had been 
is no ‘time for grief-indulgence ; he nods to the — placed by his mother to guard her sister's babe, 
motley group, and with a forced merriment joins | while the mothers strolled to a distance: the 
the march. We may smile at this poor fellow’s | beauty and expression that played upon its tiny 
simplicity ; yet how many are bewildered by the | features attracted the notice of the embryo-artist, 
same. The highest ornaments of dress betoken this; and, with a piece of charcoal, he endeavoured to 
and even the tender-hearted female, carried away convey it in lasting characters on a board ; and the 
by the poetry and chivalry that are thrown around | portrait was so far good as to induce his aunt to 
it. listens with delight to the tale of contending | exclaim, “ Dear me, if Ben has not made a like- 
armies. The agonies of the dying are forgotten ; | ness of little Sally.” From that moment, West 
the parched throats and writhing limbs of the | was smitten with a love of art, and his father's 
maimed are hid in the tramp of moving battalions; | doors and “ shutters” bore evidence of his zeal and 
the smoke, the carnage, and the din are covered by | assiduity in the practice of it. The beautiful 
floating pennons and nodding plumes; and even | painting of the “ Canterbury Pilgrims” might have 
the poor soldier rushes to the death-fight under | never existed had not some “ fine prints in an ob-. 
the infatuation of the “ neighing steed, the shrill | scure village in Yorkshire” fallen under the notice, 
tramp, the spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing | won the love, and excited the emulation of Stot- 
fife, the royal banner, and the pride, pomp, and | hard; and the lamented Chantrey and Wilkie 
cireumstance of glorious war,’ ard grapples in | were induced to follow their respective professions, 
fierce animosity with his brother-man! The} the one from viewing some rude carving in an old 
widow’s groan, the mother’s agony, the sister's | picture-frame, and the other from being amused 
grief, the misery and pain, the ruin and the loss | with the serio-comic face of a schoolboy “ on that 
that beset millions, and make many a heart de- | bad eminence the stool of shame.” Canova, we 
solate, all, all are forgotten in the mad rejoicings | learn, felt his genius flag when removed from the 
of success, and are drowned in the bell-ringing | warm skies and loved scenes of his fatherland ; 
and gun-firing which celebrate the victory! And | and if the climate of other lands did not paralyze 
after all the suffering and all the woe, after all | his arm, or benumb his fingers, it rendered his 
the floating of flags and showy parades, and the | chisel inert, for it spread a gloom across his mind ; 
daughter, death and glory, how little more can | and no visions of beauty, no ideal forms of love- 
often be said for it, than by old Kaspar in Southey’s | liness rose before him to which he could give a 
exquisite little poem, the “ Battle of Blenheim!” | tangibility and a form. It was the stupendous 
| ruins of Rome that first inspired Gibbon with the 





} 


| 
| 
‘ 
| 


“It was the English,” Kaspar cried, 


“That put the French to rout : | wish to write her history. Around him were scat- 
But what they killed each other for tered the trophies of great men ; and the genius of 
I could not well make out.— _architecture seemed to plead for a perpetuation of 


But everybody said, qu > . . 
it everybody said, quoth he, \their memory. Many a massive column, and 
That *twas a famous victory. ~» 2 Te cae : 
time-worn pillar were jutting out in the moon- 


And everybody praised the Duke light, and chequering with light and shade the 


Who such a fight did win—” 





“But what good came of it at last 2” revered spots where “ Romulus stood, Tully spoke, 
_, Quoth little Peterkin. or Cesar fell” ; but it was a different locality that 
Why that I cannot tell,” said he, awoke the slumbering energies of a Tacitus in the 


“ ? > 7% , 2 . ** . . ° 
But "twas a famous victory. | mind of Gibbon, and induced him to write “ The 


In descending from general to individual in- | Decline and Fall of Rome :” for he writes—* It 
fluences, the lives of our poets and painters fur- | was at Rome on the 15th of October 1764, as I 
nish us with many instances of important results | sat musing amid the ruins of the capitol, while 
~Tinging from a casual impression made on the | the bare-footed friars were singing vespers in 
outward sense. Every child is familiar with the the Temple of Jupiter, now the Charch ef the 
tale of Newton, and the fall of an apple; while the Franciscans, that the idea of writing the De- 
yy of Archimedes discovering the method of | cline and Fall of the city first started in my 
*tecting the imposition in his sovereign’s crown mind. Bat my original plan was circumseribed 
by the sudden overflowing of the bath, will occur | to the decay of the city rather than the empire, 
fo the memory of every classic reader. Galileo fur- | which my further reading imdaced me to prose- 
nishes us with an interesting example of how slight | cute.” What seene roused the soul of Burns, and 
“0 Incident may be turned to account by the obser- | made him pour forth that song which thrills the 
"ant mind of genius. He was walking along the | heart like a trumpet? What filled the Ayrshire 
aisles of the Cathedral Church at Pisa, when a lamp | Ploughman with a zeal, an energy, and a battle- 
“uspended by a chain from the roof had been ac- | song worthy of ‘T'yrteus befure the embattled walls 
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of Ithome? It was in going from Kenmure to 
Gatehouse that the scene occurred in which the 
spirit of the Bruce took possession of the Bard— 
“ The lightnings gleamed, the thunders rolled: the 
Poet enjoyed the awful scene : he spoke not a word ; 
but next day he produced me the address— 

‘Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled ! 

Scots, wham Bruce has aften led ! 

Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victory.’” 

Danté gathered inspiration from the form and 
beauty of his Beatrice ; while Petrarch, from a 
passing glimpse of Laura on her way to the church 
of St. Claire in Avignon, was so smitten with 
love and song, that his country, forgetting the sor- 





litz, but the innocent, happy school-boy at 
Brientz ; and dismounting from his horse, he seated 
himself on the stump of an old tree, and, to the 
astonishment of Rapp, who relates the circum. 
stance, burst into tears.” Our gossip, “a thing of 
shreds and patches,” is too long to tell of yo 
Fergusson’s early wonder at the power of the 
lever, and his thus acquired fondness for Natura] 
Philosophy, and of other like sensuous influences 
which have lit up a love for specific pursuits ; byt 
we cannot forego to speak of the influence of scene 


on the mind, by pointing to the death of the rest. 


less Rousseau, who,a few minutes before he breathed 


his last, spoke thus to his wife: ‘ Be so good as 


rows of the Man in the triumph of the Poet, called | 


him from comparative obscurity, and proudly 
placed him among the worthiest of her sons. [lis 
name became an household word ; and 
“ There is a tomb in Arqua, reared in air, 
Pillar’d in their sarcophagus repose 
The bones of Laura’s lover: here repair 

Many, familiar with his well-sung woes, 

The pilgrims of his genius.” 
Beethoven loved to wander forth by himself. The 
hollow moanings of the coming storm, the whist- 
lings of the agitated trees, the flowing stream, 
the gushing waterfall, the song of birds, the hum 
of voices, and the thousand things which fall 
upon the ear, filled him with delight, and imbued 
him with those wild and wondrous combinations 
which astonish and please every lover of music. 
The grand compositions of Handel were suggested 
by the hum and noise of London, as he himself 
states in a letter to Lady Luxborough; while 
Gluck, the composer of the operas, “ Artaxerxes,” 
“ Demetrius in Venice,’ and “The Fall of the 
Giants,” was accustomed to have his pianoforte 
carried, on a fine day, into some beautiful meadow, 
fancying himself more capable of composing when 
under the influence of flowers and sunshine. Sarti, 
the Imperial Chapel Master at St. Petersburg, 
loved the mysterious gloom of a badly-lighted 
room ; and the eloquent Bossuet, and the no less 
brilliant Curran, prepared for their oratorical dis- 
play by wild and extemporaneous airs on the 
violoncello, Music is a sensuous influence which 


powerfully excites the mind; even the philoso- | 


phic Bacon found his ideas more rife, and his ca- 
pacity for writing increased, by having an organ 
played in the adjacent room ; and, happily, music 


to open the window, that I may have the pleasure 
of seeing once more the verdure of that field, 
How beautiful it is! How pure the air! How 
serene the sky! What magnificence in the aspect 
of nature! Look at the sun, whose smiling aspect 


' seems to call me hence! God himself opens to me 


| 





| 


| 


the bosom of his paternal goodness, and invites me 
to taste and enjoy, at last, that eternal tranquil- 
lity which I have so long and so ardently panted 
for.” It was on the Lake of Geneva that Byron 
composed the most beautiful portions of Childe 
Harold : the soft beauties of the place seemed, for a 
time, to woo him from the reckless career he too 
much loved ; fer, in the 85th verse of the 3d Canto, 
he writes— 
“ Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake 
With the wide world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me with its stillness to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters—for a purer spring, 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction. Once I loved 
Torn ocean’s roar ; but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet, as if a sister’s voice reproved 
That 1, with stern delights, should e’er have been # 
moved,” 
And speaking of the exquisite loveliness of Clarens, 
he sings— 
“ He who hath loved not, here would learn that love, 
And make his heart a spirit: he who knows 
That tender mystery, would love the more ;” 
for 
“Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought.” 
Enough! We sum up this wearisome gossip by an 


eloquent peroration from William Howitt on the 


influence of mountains :—“ We involuntarily give 


_to the mountaineer heroic and elevated qualities. 


| 


is not limited to the pealing tones of the organ, the | 
soft breathings of the lute, the stirring appeals of | 


the trumpet, or the lively strings of the violin— 


rill, in the song of birds and hum of bees, and in 


He lives amongst noble objects, and must imbibe 
some of their nobility ; he lives amongst the ele- 
ments of poetry, and must be poetical ; he lives 
where his fellow-beings are far, far separated from 


their kind, and surrounded by the sternness and 
there is music in the passing breeze and gushing | 


the village bells, asthey echo along the plain; and | 
even on the battle-field has their influence been | 


felt: for “ who forgets the anecdote of Napoleon 
and the village bells of Brientz?’ ** He was riding 


unmoved, over the dying and the dead that 
a merry peal. The Emperor paused to listen: 


his heart was softened—memory was busy with the 
past: he was no longer the Conqueror of Auster- 


the perils of savage nature; his social affections 
must, therefore, be proportionally concentrated, 
his home ties lively and strong; but, more than 
all, he lives within the barriers, the strongholds, 
the very last refuge which Nature herself has 


reared to preserve alive Liberty in the earth, t 
late one day over a battle-field, gazing, stern and | 


preserve to man his highest hopes, his noblest 


| emotions, his dearest treasures, his faith, his free 
strewed the ground by thousands round about hin, | 


when, suddenly, ‘those Evening Bells’ struck up | 


| 


dom, his hearth, and his home.”—“ Thanks be # 


God for Mountains, and for the Leonidases, the 
Tells, and the Hofers, that have lived and 
among them,” 

J. i. 
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MEMOIRS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 
ABRAHAM RAIMBACH, ESQ.* 


Tug name of Mr. Raimbach is familiar to the 
lovers of Art, as the engraver of the greater part 


of Wilkie’s finest pictures, and as one who attained | 
eminence in his difficult profession by the only | 


sure means; good original talents for art, sustained 
by arduous and indefatigable perseverance, and 
the determination to excel, 

At the earnest and repeated request of his elder 
con, Mr. Raimbach in the latter years of his life 
was induced to throw together a number of notes, 
which forma kind of autobiography. Every artist 


of ability is, with rare exceptions, a well-informed | 


mati. possessed of a variety of liberal knowledge, and 
come literary taste. The conversation of artists is, 


according to Hazlitt, the most rich and delightful | 


of that of any class of men. An intimate know- 
ledge of the principles and objects of art, and a life 


spent in the metropolis and devoted to the pursuit of | 


art, imply a great deal beyond the immediate 
business of the professor's study. But independently 


of collateral advantages and accomplishments, the | 


simplest, faithful record of the early difficulties 
of an artist, of the gradual steps by which he man- 
fully fights his way to excellence and eminence, 
must have a powerful interest for all who sympa- 
thize in the struggles of genius, and in its ultimate 
triumph over the thousand obstacles which impede 
its progress, and often threaten to overwhelm it. 
The memoirs of Mr. Raimbach are unpublished ; 
and as we have been favoured with a copy, we deem 
it the more incumbent togive our readers an account 
of their contents than if the book were one that 
might be obtained on the usual terms. ‘The ex- 
amples of Mr. Raimbach, and his friend Sir David 
Wilkic, are besides, in our opinion, calculated to 
be most useful and beneficial to young men who 
have chosen similar professions. In both cases 


good abilities would have been comparatively | 


worthless save for the exercise of the patient and 


modest virtues which fostered them into perfection. 


The mere life of Mr. Raimbach is of more interest 
than that of Wilkie ; first, because he was a Lon- 
don boy, and thus early brought into contact with 
distinguished artists and men of talents in various 
departments, but chiefly because he is the teller of 
his own story. Wilkie finally emerged into a 
wider social sphere ; but he has left no personal re- 
cord either of his progress in art, or his history. 
Mr. Raimbach was born in London, in 1776. His 
father was a Swiss, who had come in boyhood to 
London, probably in some very humble capacity, 
and never again left it. He seems to have been a 
Worthy and sensible man, notwithstanding his ex- 
traordinary dialect. He acquired some property, 
sid brought up his children well and respectably. 
Much of his prosperity, and the well-being of his 
children, might have been owing to the inestimable 
blessing of that good mother, of whom her son, after 
2 ¢ lapse of a long lifetime, speaks with the 

atest affection and veneration as the especial 
Mtg tding a Memoir of Sir David Wilkie. Edited by 

*% KRaimbach. Unpublished. 





object of his filial reverence and regard, His pa- 


rents were poor during the childhood of Abraham 
Raimbach ; but he was kept constantly at school, 
and profited by his advantages. For school-fellows, 
he had Henry Winchester, who attained the dig- 
nity of Lord Mayor of London; Charles Mathews 
the comedian, who gained a wider celebrity ; anda 
few more persons who afterwards made some figure 
in life in different departments, as artists, actors, 
and in business. An early fondness for pictures 
and prints, with some readiness and great persever- 
ance in attempts at drawing, probably gave a cue 
to the parents in determining the profession of 
‘their son; and, instead of sending him to an at- 
torney’s office, as had been at first intended, en- 
| graving was chosen as a suitable and business-like 
| branch of art. Heath and Sharp were then at the 
head of the profession, and the elder Raimbach 
applied to both, but neither of them would accept 
of the offered pupil, who relates— 

An engagement was ultimately entered into with Mr. 
Hall; and, after a short interval of probation, articles for 
seven years were finally agreed on and signed by the re- 
spective parties, and witnessed by Mr. Hall’s son-in-law, 
Stephen Storace, the musical composer. The conditions of 
the engagement were, that | was to breakfast and dine at 
Mr. Hall’s, and sleep at home; my friends to pay a pre- 
/mium of fifty pounds. This sum was only half the usual 
_ fee; but my father pleaded poverty in his so peculiarly 

odd manner, that it could not be easily resisted. After 
settling the terms, Mr. Hall offered to make the time of 
payment convenient to circumstances, suggesting a bill 
ata distant date. It was quite characteristic of my fa- 
ther, instantly to give a cheque on Drummond’s for the 
amount, to the great and not disagreeable surprise of the 
other party. 
| I have never considered it a matter to be regretted 
| that the application to Sharp and Heath did not succeed, 
| though their professional talents were doubtless greatly 
superior to those of Hall. So little is to be derived, in 
the acquirement of an art, from the skill and ability of 
a master, however distinguished he may be, that the de- 
_ gree of his eminence I take to be of very small impor- 
tance to the pupil. In my own case, | am disposed main- 
ly to limit the benefits of pupilage to the constant and 
regular habits of assiduous attention, induced by ex- 
ample and enforced by authority. Almost all beyond 
the mere routine the student must seek out for himself. 
The very best of teaching can do little more than indi- 
cate the means of success —the path which leads to dis- 
tinction : it cannot convey originality, or the power of 
forming original or new combinations; and without these, 
or some such faculties, nothing beyoud mediocrity can 
result. All true excellence in art is, in my humble opin- 
| ion, to be chiefly attributed to an early conviction of 
the inadequacy of all means of improvement, in compari- 
son with that of self-acquired knowledge. 
Mr. Raimbach describes his master’s family, and 
his friends and occasional visiters. Hall, the pupil 
| of Ravenet, if not eminent, was res ble in his 
art; and, by dint of perseverance and good conduct, 
still more respectable in his social position. His 
| daughters married well, and his eldest son became 
the master of Pembroke College, Oxford. One of 
the daughters married the Rev. Rann Kennedy, 
| Master of the Free School—we presume King 
_ Edward's School—Birmingham ; another was mar- 
ried to Signior Storace. There was in brief in 
Hall's family, and the society which his pupil saw 
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at his table, enough to make useful and lasting 


impressions upon a young aspirant in the same_ 
actors or books. The talents of the pupil soon be. 


profession. And he saw warnings and contrasts as 
well as examples. Hall had married at the age of 
twenty-two, was of mediocre talents, and must have 
encountered many difficulties ; but industry and 
good conduct are potent auxiliaries. The pupil 
savs— 

Few men of Hall's station and profession have done so 
well with their children. He forms, indeed, in this re- 
spect, a strong contrast with his illustrious contemporary 
and friend, Woollet, whose widow and danghters were, 
in a great degree, dependent upon public benevolence 
for support, and whose only son threw away all his ad- 
vantages, and neglected the fairest opportunities, to be- 
come an outcast and a vagabond. I regret never having 
seen Woollet; but he died a few years before I went to 
engraving, from the effect of an accident, unskilfully 
treated by an ignorant pretender. John Hunter was 
called in, but too late. 

I have always been disposed to reckon among the chief 
advantages I derived from being placed with Mr. Hall, 
the opportunity it afforded me of getting occasionally a 
glimpse of men distinguished in some way or other by 
talent or notoriety. Sheridan came twice or thrice, once 
with Joseph Richardson, author of “ The Fugitive,” dur- 
ing the engraving of his portrait; and my memory dwells 
with pleasure to this hour on the recollection of his hav- 
ing said a few kindly aad encouraging words to me, a 
boy, drawing at the time in the study. | was, however, 
most struck with what seemed in such a man an undue 
and unbecoming anxiety about his good looks in the por- 
trait to be exeented. The efflorescence in his face had 
been indicated by Sir Joshua in his picture, not, it may 
be presumed, a bon gré, on the part of Sheridan; and it 
was strongly evident that he deprecated its transfer to 
the print. I need scarcely observe that Hall set his 
mind at ease on this point ; but | could not but wonder 
that a matter that might be excused in the other sex 
should have had power to ruffle the thoughts of the great 
wit, poet, and orator of the age. Kemble, from his triend- 
ship and intimacy with Storace, was also an occasional 
visiter, and of course formed an object of great interest 
with me. Hall had had in his time the advantage of a 
personal introduction to Giarrick; and this circumstance, 
with his fondness to the last of theatrical entertainments, 
afforded me, through conversation with him, a tolerable 
insight into the state of dramatic performances immedi- 
ately preceeding my own time, as well as some slight 
means of comparison with its then existing condition; 
and I should not hesitate to declare that the mode of art 
introduced by Kemble was utterly inefficient to sustain 
the shock of a return to the principles of truth, nature, 
and feeling. | have lived, indeed, to witness the eclipse, 


if not the total extinction of the Kemble school, (as fol- | 


lowed out by Young, Charles Kemble, and others,) by 
the genius, taste, and energy of Kean. 

An artist who has lived all his life in London, 
must at one time or other, almost of necessity, 
have been a play-goer and theatrical critic ; and 
Mr. Raimbach is no exception to the rule. [le 
relates anecdotes or gives sketches of the players 
of his early days. He sometimes did occasional 
duty as a critic for the newspapers, when the re- 
cular Aristarch of the printing-house was other- 
wise engaged ; and he claims for his effusions the 
rare merit in all half-bred critics, of extreme good- 
nature. Ignorance, idleness, and pretension, zen- 


a 





erally attempt to pay off their own defects by 
unmeasured severity, whether the judgment be of 


came useful to his master. Of the commencement 


of his career he relates— 

When first placed with Mr. Hall, I could draw, per. 
haps, better than the generality of boys, and was soo, 
put forward to that which was serviceable to my master. 
One of the first occasions that occurred of my rend 
valuable assistance was when I had been about a twelve. 
month at engraving. On the publication of the } 
plate by Bartolozzi of the Death of the Earl of Chatham 
it was unaccompanied by the outline of the heads usnally 
issued in such cases, as a key or explanation to the por. 
traits. This, by the way, was supposed to have arisen 
from the characteristic Yankee astuteness of Copley,* 
who could not in decency have charged his numerous 
subscribers to the print, (a high-priced one at the time) 
om its delivery, an additional three shillings and six. 
pence (which he did afterwards) for the explanatory 
etching. However, he applied to Mr. Hall, and finally 
the execution of it fell to my lot. I naturally felt diff. 
dent in undertaking a task that seemed beyond my 
powers, but was encouraged to make the attempt, and 
sneceeded tolerably well, as may be seen at the present 
time in the National Gallery, where an impression hangs 
suspended under the original picture. This, my first 
money-getting service, produced Hall fifteen guineas, 

The Death of Lord Chatham by Bartolozzi is too well 
known to need description. Althongh a work of great 
ability and immense labour, it has never become a stan- 
dard, or at alla popular print. It was many years in hand, 
and the price agreed upon with Copley (2000 guineas, as 
| understood) was nearly expended by Bartolozzi on as- 
sistance, which proved, for the most part, according te 
his account, worse than none. Testolini, a fellow-cota- 
tryman, wasemployed on it for three or four years, and, 
as | heard him state, to the entire satisfaction, as express. 
ed by his principal, during its progress ; but their en 
gagement terminated ina quarrel, and Bartolozsi erased 
much of what Testolini had done. Delattre, the ordi- 
nary and regular assistant of Bartolozzi, also contributed 
his aid, and was afterwards commissioned by Copley te 
make a smaller engraving, a copy of the larger, for whieh 
he engaged to pay him five or six hundred guineas, bat 
afterwards refused to receive the plate, on the plea of 
gross imperfection in its execution, This led ultimately 
(1801) to a lawsnit,+ which excited great interest in the 
little world of art, and ended in favour of Delattre, te 
whom the jury gave a verdict for the whole amount of 
his claim. The plate, however, though paid for, was 
never published. The motive which influenced Copley 
in having a smaller engraving made was with the view 
of preventing surreptitious copies being circulated, to the 
detriment of the larger one, from the snecessfal sale of 
which he expected extraordinary results; in which, I 
think, he must have been greatly disappointed. The last 
time I saw Copley was in 1812,at Wilkie’s exhibition in 
all Mall. The family was latterly supported chiefly by 
the son. 

Woollett and Sharp, are considered by Mr. 
Raimbach as two of the greatest names that adorn 
the history of engraving. Woollet was described to 
him by Hall, who had been his friend and his as 
sociate in executing the great pictures of The Battle 
of La Hoque, and The Battle of the Boyne; and Sharp 
he knew personally. 

In person Woollet was rather below the middle 
stature, and extremely simple and unpretending in maa 
ner and demeanour. He had been apprenticed to 





Rs. Jobn Singleton Copley, father of the resent Lord Lyndhurst, was, like West, a native of America. He was born, I be- 
lieve, in Boston, where also was born, if | am not mistaken, his truly illustrious son, the present Lord Lyndhurst. He 


several daughters, but I never heard that he had any other son. 


He resided in George Street, Hanover Square, in 


afterwards long oeeupied by Lord Lyndhurst. About the vear 1791, I was sent there several times on business, and saw the 
ladies of the family occasionally, but the son was probably away for his education. 


+ (ma 


twenty-eight or twenty-nine, with 
time of what Fortune had in store for him. 


le trial Mr. Raimbach relates—*Copley’s son ap 
fact, making the chain of evidence compiecte. The future Lord Lyndhurst was then a smart-looki 


ed in the witness-box, for the purpose of proving some 
young mas, about 


wdered hair, buckskin breeches, and top-boots ; and, I dare say, little thought at the 
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neral engraver in Cheapside. His great works were | stant visiter at Mr. Hall's, and had repeatedly recom- 
execated at his house, the corner of Charlotte and North mended the measure to my adoption. . . . .) He 
Streets, The house has undergone much alteration of | was a man of considerable acquirements, much diversity 
late years ; but, till a comparatively recent period, the | of knowledge, and a very respectable degree of literary 
window of his workroom, which he had adapted to his pur- | talent ; but he had not attained excellence in any of the 
and which had anorthern aspect, remained unaltered. | various branches of art he had pursued. He had had 
He was accustomed, on the completion of a plate, to | the advantage, if it be one, of a wealthy patron in Ralph 
gesemble his family on the landing-place of his study, | Udney, Esquire, who sent him to Italy, and liberally 
(the first-floor, ) and all give three cheers. He was in- | enabled him to pass some years at Rome. The lessons 
timate with Parsons, the celebrated comedian, who had he gave on perspective in the Academy were probably 
a taste for the arts, and they occasionally smoked their more practically useful to the young men than were the 
ines together. Woollet was a man of integrity, can- professor's (Turner) lectures at an after-time. 


doar, and liberality, worthy of his elevated station as an The young engraver had unbounded admiration 


: - eeon a letter of his. in whic » } . " : 7 
artist. I have ag i " of his in which he bore the for Heath, whom he sometimes saw with Hall. As 
highest testimony of his admiration and respect for the 


talents of his then-considered rival, Bartolozzi, He died Heath's career marks a higher, and also a new com- 
shout the age of fifty, leaving a widow, a son, and two | mercial era in the art, it is worth quoting. Heath 
daughters. He had realized but a small property. | was born in London, and lived to an advanced age. 
Sharp | knew personally. He was as notorious for cin 
galarity of character as he was celebrated for talent in 
his profession After his apprenticeship, with a man of | ; 
the name of Longmate, he began as a writing and | seems to have held him strictly to work, But in 
heraldry engraver in Doctors’ Commons, where he kept a | this Mr. Raimbach, whatever were the motives, 
emall shop, of which there is a card extant of his own sees good uses to the pupil. 


execution. He afterwards engraved a good many book- . ' - 
plates for the Norelist’s Magatine, English Theatre, &e. There can be little doubt but that Heath derived the 


greatest advantage from this circumstance, inasmuch as 
that high degree of mechanical execution, which con- 
stitutes one of the fascinating qualities of Heath's 
“ engraving, may fairly be deduced from it. His nume- 
tar, King Lear, and a great number of other fine works. eg : . ae a t. : we 
, ; ; } rous early book-plates for Bell's Poets, The Noveliat’s 
He was engaged by Copley to engrave his picture of the | nih ir ) ' 
= ~ mt. A rads 4 | Magazine, &e., exhibit a display of tasteful ingenuity 
Destruction of the Floating Batteries, (exhibited in a | " é‘ : 
: " , he é .| till then unknown in this department of art. ts popn- 
large tent in the Green Park, by express permission of ; ' 
mt : “hot larity afforded Heath an opportunity of turning hie 
George LI1..) which, after the lapse of twenty years, was : ' ‘ : 
; . fo tee i talent to account, of which he did not fail te profit. He 
published, but with little snecess, Sharp was snid to : ; 
or ' , ; , constantly employed a considerable number of assis- 
have dissipated a decent patrimonial fortune in the indul- | “i. : ; 
se af be cook ; tants, from whose labours he derived great pecuniary 
gence and pursnit of his wild vagaries. He was a prose pane , ; , 
. advantages, and willingly sacrificed a portion of his 
lyte of the insane prophet, Richard Brothers, and of ' # . , , 
. reputation as an artist to his desire of becoming a rich 
Johanna Sontheote, to the very last, engraving their , , 
aero "Ser | , man. Henee many of the works bearing his name con- 
portraits in testimony of his faith in their prophecies. * . 
+ tain but little of his labour, and are far below that 
He was implicated slightly in the affair of Hardy and , ' ‘ 
ee .' . " rie, standard of tasteful and elegant execution in which 
Horne Tooke, who were tried for high treason in 174. 
I, his excellence was acknowledged. His larger produc- 
a his ordinary conversation he was shrewd and intelli- . . q 
; “ee " tions, the Riot in Broad Street, Death of Major Pierson, 
gent, but with a general tinge of eccentricity. He died +4- ; ‘ 
ic ‘ ¢ and Death of Nelson, do not maintain a very high char 
ut Chiswick, about the age of seventy, and left little or , nn. 
os : acter; thongh it must, I think, be admitted that the 
property. He was about the middle stature, corpu - . 
1. 4 small figures in the first-named are of exquisite Seauty. 
ent, and with a head worthy of the sculptor gs art, as is . . ; 
proved by Chantrey’s fine bust of him lieath accepted the diploma of Associate Engraver in 
} U eys i Dust o im. 
Dur} : . the Royal Academy, to the great vexation and surprise 
uring the seven years of Mr. Raimbach’s ap- | of Sharp and Hall, who had invariably spurned it, con- 
prenticeship, his master (and by the way he never — sidering, as did Woollet and Strange, that it was injuri- 
of . ade “ . 3 pe ’ - ’ . 
Seq the Words master or apprentice ) Was engaged ous to the profession, and de grading to the individual 


on the plates for Macklin’s Bible, those for a Hall's study, which was in the upper part of his 
Hume's History of England, an edition of Shaks- | house, attracted a considerable number of visiters, 
ere, and some small book-plates such as are al- | probably because there might be an expectation of 
"ays in preparation. He relates, and this part of | meeting good company, and also because he ma- 
scareer is worthy of the especial notice of all | naged to make admission be considered a favour to 


He was the pupil of a respectable engraver named 
Collyer, of whose severity he complained, as he 


His first great work (perhaps the greatest) was the 
Doctors of the Church, Xe., which was followed by the 
splendid portrait of John Hunter, The Sortie of Gibral- | 


tudents of art,— | literary loungers, artists, singers, actors, and print- 
th My business was to advance as far as I could with | collectors. 
hon tt Twas very soon impressed with the convic- It was at a dismal period for art in England, 


' m of the importance of drawing as a necessary means 

’ yo . . . . 

“nese chance of distinetion, and therefore all my avail- | 
ime was devoted to its study and practice. This | 


and, indeed, for every liberal pursuit, that Mr. 


ae Raimbach became, in 1796, his own master, 


“wasisted chiefly of the hours before eight o’clock inthe | The war of the French Revolution was raging in all 
ane aud after six o'clock in the evening, at my its fury; and the nature of the contest, absorbing all 
«residence, and was usually occupied in drawing men’s thoughts and calling on all men's exertions, left 
"om small copies of the antique figures in plaster of but little opportunity for the cultivation of the 1 


Paris, I Was de irous lurin , : £ Pas thi ; course 
. as des g my pupilage, of drawing arts. Everything connected with them was, 0 , 
* the Royal Academy ; but, as honrenpaion’ to be = at the lowest ebb. . . . . . I well knew that I 
oe ingness on the part of Mr. Hall to consent, it was had the kindest of parents, who never were and never 
—- 1 do not know that there was any other would be backward in affording me every assistance in 
ee oy the objection, on his part, but the apprehen- | their power; but I equally felt it my duty to be » bur- 
the due ‘'s interfering, however little it might be, with | then to them no longer, more especially —. what, 
t may. preg of my labours for him. Be that as with but slender means, they had already a 4 
expiras; was obliged to forego my inclination till the | and had still to do for their younger children. ndeed, 
aed of my articles, in 1796, when I immediately | I must in justice say, at the risk of being set down - 
Meet B * probationer, by the introduction of Mr. | one of the laudatores temporis acti, that, in my early 
" Edwards, associate and teacher of perspective | time, the young men were generally influenced by that 

i 

' 


pty al Academy. He was au old friend and con- | just pride of independence which leads to a . 
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solely upon self-exertion. With these sentiments, it will 
be readily believed that I spared no pains in seeking for 
employment ; and, as the booksellers were at this time 
the only patrons (such as they were) of engraving, by 
the decoration, with little vignettes, of small volumes of 
poetry, plays, &c., I made assiduous application in every 
quarter where I thought there was the slightest proba- 
bility of a successful result. I need scarcely add that I 
met with many mortifying refusals ; but at length, after 
some week or ten days’ painful suspense, I received a 
note from a bookseller to whom I had applied, desiring 
me to call on him in Piccadilly, with a view to a com- 
mission he had for me. 1 obtained the commission, 
though nothing was arranged or even hinted at respect- 
ing terms. The bookseller was Stockdale, (father of the 
Stockdale of Harriette Wilson notoriety,) and the en- 
graving a figure from a drawing by Metz, of 2 Maroon 
chief, Leonard Parkinson, for Bryan Edwards’s History 
of the Maroon War. This, my first start, was rather 
an inauspicious one, inasmuch as Stockdale refused to 
pay the sum I demanded, (six guineas,) offering me two 
guineas, which I, in my turn, somewhat indignantly 
refused in a letter which appeared to nettle the old man 
extremely, as coming from a youth to whom he had 
shown himself favourably disposed. The matter was, 
however, settled, I cannot say amicably, but without 
litigation, by means of a friend of both parties. He 
decided very judiciously, I am now inclined to think, 
though, at the time, neither of the disputants was quite 
satisfied by his award. John Stockdale, a respectable 
bookseller, was a Yorkshireman, and had been, I be- 
lieve a furrier. He was, mutatis mutandis, what Murray 
of Albemarle Street is at present, the publisher for the 
government party. 1 remember an admirable caricature 
of him by Gilray, in which he is represented at the bar 
of Bow Street for an assault, or some slight matter. 

The arbiter “halved the difference ;” and four 
guineas was the price of this first independent 
effort. Employment did not all at once flow in 
upon the young artist ; but he tells, that 


By dint of repeatedly applying, I obtained a small com- 


mission from Cooke of Paternoster Row, a publisher of | 


miniature editions of the works of the poets and novelists. 








A little picture of Kirk, from the Vales of the Genii, | 


formed my coup-d’essai, for the favour of the rather | 


pompous gentleman publisher, who at this time dis- 


pensed his patronage among the hungry artists with an | . , . he oF 
S . held as progressing in his art when he begins, in 


air of conscious superiority. If lam not mistaken in 
my recollection of the circumstance, this plate was un- 
dertaken under the implied condition of “ No cure no 
pay ’’—that is, if Cooke did not approve, 1 was to ex- 
pect nothing. However, I had the good fortune to pass 


the ordeal of the great man’s criticism without being | 


much singed, received six guineas, his average price, 
and a promise, which was faithfully performed, of future 
employment. I thus continued to engrave, from time to 
time, a plate for his editions of the poets and novelists ; 
I say from time to time, because his publications were 
not regular, languishing, as did everything connected 
with the arts, under the paralysing influence of a war, 
waged with, perhaps, unprecedented inveteracy. My 
prospects of success were anything but encouraging ; 
but I did not relax in my efforts at improvement. The 
Mr. Edwards before-mentioned gave me a letter of in- 
troduction to the keeper of the Royal Academy, Mr. 
Wilton, to whom I submitted some specimens of my 
drawing, and was admitted a probationer forthwith, the 
facilities of admission being then much greater than at 
present. I soon after obtained my ticket of student, 
and in the year 1799 a silver medal for a drawing from 
the living model. I sedulously pursued my studies at 
the Royal Academy for about nine years, and am quite 
ready to acknowledge that I owe much to the opportu- 
nities afforded by that establishment. Some few of my 
studies from the living models were painted in oil. Both 
the antique and life academies were at this time crowded 
with young men, aspirants for fame and fortune ; and it 
is painful to reflect on the very small number, in propor 
tion to the aggregate of students, that have since ob 








tained either the one or the other. And of the few who 
acquire some celebrity in their day, how rare are the 
instances of their fame outliving the fortunate possessor, 
themselves! ari nantes in gurgite rasto. It must be 
confessed that, in regard to talent, or even indications 
of talent, the then actual state of the schools was little 
calculated to do honour to the institution ; and soit wag 
evidently considered by the academicians, inasmueh as 
an order of the council was issued, by which it was de. 
creed that every student in each department (the Anti- 
que and the Life) should submit anew, for the judgment 
of the academy, a specimen of his drawing. Some were, 
in consequence, removed from the Life to the Antique 
class, and some from that of the Antique ; as also those 
students of ten years’ standing, who had not obtained a 
medal, were excluded altogether ; in a way somewhat 
analogous to the melancholy process then going on in 
the nation at large to a considerable extent, caused by 
the calamities of the times, of a remove from the garret 
to the cellar, and thence into the street. The effect of 
this expurgatory ordeal, however, somewhat exceeded, 
perhaps, the intentions or expectations of its framers, as 
the result was the excitement of a feeling of disgust or 
mortification among the young men in general, which 
led to nearly a desertion of the schools altogether. 1 
distinctly remember having been more than once the 
only individual, besides the visiter and the model, in the 
Life Academy. Mr. (Sir Martin Archer) Shee was that 
Visiter. 

Having passed muster in this harsh and not very ju- 
dicious process, I continued my unremitted application 
to drawing ; both morning and evening attending the 
library and lectures, and making the best use in my 
power of the opportunities for improvement afforded by 
the academy. 

This course of proceeding, though by no means to be 
regretted, I should not have been able to pursue, but 
that the actual state of engraving, still declining from 
bad to worse, left me ample leisure to adopt it. 


We have now sufficiently indicated the causes 
of Mr. Raimbach’s ultimate success. So inade- 
quate was the remuneration then obtained for goed 
plates, that, for some years, he added miniature 
painting to his profession, and acquired some fa- 
cility in execution, and in the power of “ making 
inveterate likenesses.” A portrait-painter may be 


vulgar eyes, to lose this dangerous and early-felt 
power. Of those pictures he relates, and we quote 
the passage because it leads to something better— 


I sent some to the exhibition, which I continued to 
do for several years, and obtained a good many to do at 
three guineas each. I soon found that I derived great 
benefit from my attendance at the Royal Academy, not 
merely from the ordinary studies of the establishment, 
but for the opportunities afforded by the interchange 
collision of ideas with the other young men, and the wo 
marks and occasional conversation of the academicians, 
chiefly when they officiated as visiters in the Life Act 
demy. Of this number I would especially note Barry, 
Hamilton, Stothard, Hoppner, Beechey, No 
Opie, Tresham, Shee, Fuseli, Banks, Nollekens, 
Flaxman. Some of them occasionally made 
from the model during their visitation. Hamilton, @ 
particular, was as assiduous as a novice; and his draw- 
ings displayed great elegance, though they were 
very faithful to nature. Barry’s had a rough graa 
deur of style, and were executed with the commom 
est materials, usually on a fragment of coarse pSPe 
with the pen and ink which served the young me® ° 
write their names in the hall as they arrived. Stothard 
made slight and small sketches, that were replete with 
character and action. Flaxman’s drawings from - 
academy figure were highly-wrought pure imitations 
nature, viewed through the medium of his refined, anti- 
que, and cultivated mind. 


Of these artists a brief and spirited descriptio® 
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js given in those superabounding foot-notes which 
Mr. Raimbach appears to have, from time to time, 
added to his original text, and which would, pro- 
bably, have been incorporated with it had he lived 
to be his own editor. Cursory as these notes are, 


they will be interesting to all connected with the 


Fine Arts. 

was uncouth, and rough in appearance ; but bene- 
rolent and gentle ip manners towards the young men. In 
his dispute with the Royal Academy, which terminated in 
his expulsion, the council, in a manuscript notice placard- 


ed in the hall, designated him simply as “ James Barry,” 


omitting the “ Esquire” at the end of the name, and not 


even prefixing the ordinary “ Mr.” This, of course, was | 
meant as a degradation of Barry ; but, of the parties | 


conteuding, it may, I think, fairly admit of a question, whe- 
ther he was the one degraded by this childish and petu- 
lent proceeding. 

W. Hamilton, as an artist, now almost forgotten, may 
be kindly remembered for his amiable and conciliatory 
character. 

Thomas Stothard had great variety of talent, much 
knowledge, without education, and abundant materials 
for his art. He was plain, simple, and communicative, 
and may certainly be considered one of the ornaments of 
his profession. —— 

James Hoppner—an admirable portrait-painter,haughty 
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more from reasons which must be very pre- 


valent among portrait-painters, though too many 
are tied up from acting upon them ; not having, 
like Raimbach, another profession to fall back 
upon. The grounds of preferring the tedious, plod- 
ding, sedentary, but independent art, were not in- 
judicious. 

The taste I had had of the business of portrait-paint- 
ing, though it was but in a small way, most assuredly 
did not enchant me. The purchaser of an article, be it 
| what it may, feels a right, in laying out his money, to 
have the commodity he pays for suited to his liking, if 
it be possible. Now, taste is so capricious, and personal 
vanity so difficult to satisfy, that it is no wonder that 
| the self-respect and feelings of independence which, I 





| presume, every man possesses in a greater or lesser de- 
gree, are liable to great mortification in the profession 
| of portrait-painting. I, certainly, in my very humble 
efforts, found it so, and | am greatly mistaken if much 
abler men have not found it so too. Engraving, what- 
_ ever may be its disadvantages, (and they are many,) has 
not the fancies of individuals to humour or consult, but 
appeals at once to the public, or to that small part of the 
public that takes an interest in such trivialities. 


In short, engraving was adopted, and henceforth 
unremittingly pursued. But so far was the future 











in manner, and satirical and bitter in his conversation, as 
well as in his reviews in The Quarterly, of the editor of 
which he was the friend and constant companion. Hop- 


engraver of The Rent Day, The Village Politicians, 
&c., &c., from having attained the summit, that 
he had not reached the bottom of theascent. He was 





pner was said to have royal blood flowing in his veins. 
Sir W. Beechey—respectable talents, aided by great 
good fortune ; vulgar manners, with considerable shrewd- 
ness, 
James Northcote—distinguished both in art and litera- 
ture; cynical and parsimonious in his personal charac- 


ter ; yet friendly and encouraging to the juniors ; of low | should arrive. 


stature, and had a good deal of the look of an old-clothes- | 
man ; but with marked features, and an eye like a hawk. 
John Opie was naturally of somewhat coarse and 
blunt demeanour; but I think he affected to be more so. 
He was very popular in his day, but that day was ashort | 
one. He died at an early age, yet had outlived his cele- 
brity. Northcote and Opie were in a manner considered 
rivals, and the works of both are now nearly, if not quite 
forgotten. 
Henry Fuseli—a man of undoubted genius, though, as 
a painter, his claims to preéminence may be disputed— 
an excellent Greek scholar, with extensive acquirements 
in various departments of literature. His knowledge and 
command of our language contrasted strongly with his | 
foreign pronunciation. He was a native of Zurich; in | 
person of smail stature, with a large head, and gray hair | 
flowing, like’ a lion’s mane, and proud and polished in | 
his demeanour. 
Banks, Nollekens, Flaxman. The three great English | 
sculptors of their time. We may refer in proof of this | 
assertion to the “ Achilles,” the “ Caractacus,” the “ Mah- | 
ratta Chieftain” of Banks, in Sir Eyre Coote’s monument: | 
the monuments of “ Mrs. Howard of Corby,” of “ The | 
Three Captains,” in Westminster Abbey, and numerous 
busts of Nollekens ; and the various works of Flaxman, | 
both in design and sculpture. Nollekens was one of | 
anomalies of nature which are occasionally to be | 
met with in every pursuit, and which may, in his instance, | 
* characterized by a parody of Garrick’s epitaph on 
Goldsmith :— 


“He seulptured like Phidias, and talked like poor Poll!” 


Industry and perseverance brought the time 
when the young artist was called upon to make 
's election between miniature-painting and en- 
oe as he found that his commissions in 
ag had so much increased, that he must con- 
himself to one. He fortunately preferred 
dee though not exactly from any pre- 
“ment of his great future eminence, but 





still far off on the dead level, working assiduously on 
small subjects for scanty pay ; but devoting the 
large remainder of his time almost exclusively to 
academical studies, in the hope of qualifying him- 
self for better things, if evera more propitious day 
His first comparatively great en- 


'gagement—for he had laboured for sixteen years 


before he got a large plate—was to engrave, from 


the designs of Smirke, some of the plates of a 


highly-decorated edition of the Arabian Nights. 
Among his associates in this undertaking were 
Heath and Anker Smith. This association led to 
some useful collateral results. The engravers en- 
gaged on this work met once a-month, at each 


other's houses, as a social club, and then first learnt 
| the secrets and the uses of combination for the 
| protection of their common interests. 


Mr. Raimbach had, for a considerable time, 
lodged in the house of a French modeller, in 


Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, where, besides 
finding opportunities of studying the antique, he 


acquired a considerable skill in the French lan- 
guage and in conversation. When the short Peace 
of 1802 opened up the continent, he happened, from 
his plates for the Arabian Nights, to be in cash ; and 
he resolved to visit Paris, then recently enriched in 
art by the spoils of Italy, and other conquered 
countries. The expedition was one that made a 
deep impression upon the artist ; and the treasures 


of art, the vast number of novel objects that 


he saw, and the strange scenes he witnessed, ap- 
pear to have been vividly remembered till the close 
of life. They are dwelt upon at, perhaps, too great 
length in the Memoirs, for their relative impor- 
tance ; yet an Englishman might then have seen 
assembled in Paris more of the talent and rank of 


his own country, than, in ordinary circumstances, 


he could ever have met in London; while, to an 
artist, no such opportunity of studying the master- 
pieces of the world had ever before been afforded, 
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or probably ever willagain. Paris was then full of | Mr. Forster, the editor of the embellished edition 

English artists and amateurs. of the Arabian Nights, and a kind of universaj 
Mr. Raimbach gives a full and lively account of | projector. Of this rash and unfortunate specula. 

the theatres of Paris at the brilliant period of his | tion, it is remarked— 

visit, and of actors, artists, shows, and sights, be- | I do not like to dwell on this subject, as I have great 


i reason to believe that I was made the dupe and victim 
sides the remarkable characters. Among the latter of an unprincipled scheme. However, by the usual kind 


was Thomas Paine, author of “The Rights of Man, | ...;<tance at home, which was never withheld, I wea. 
who had by this time sunk both in fortune andfame. | thered this check without any material injury ; and as 
Though the engraver enjoyed and protracted | a powerful impulse had been now given to the decora. 
his stay in the French capital, he luckily came | ton, in a superio® way, of the standard literature of the 


: : : country, I had the prospect of sufficient occupation in 
away before Napoleon had promulgated the tyran- engraving to warrant my discarding altogether, as a pro- 


nical edict, which he expiated long afterwards at St. fession, miniature and portrait painting ; which at one 

Helena. Mr. Raimbach, who had connexions in | period I was disposed to adopt, but which I was soon 

Paris, visited that city at different periods, twenty | convinced phe not ” carried on with another pent 
: . : “1. y sly — 6 ltl! ee KD e in- 

years afterwards, along with his family. He ad- advantageously vo elt ‘oh 1y-embelli 

mired the French capital ; but was too inveterate creased taste or fashion for highly-embeliished bows 


hb > : naturally led to more active competition among the 
in the in-born love of English tidiness and comfort, | caterers for the public ; and the names of Du Roveray* 
ever to prefer it as a residence. Paris has, however, | and Sharpe may be cited as among the most active spe- 
advantages and superiorities which are thus ac- | culators in ornamental literature, who now sought the 
knowledged, and by a very competent judge :— aid of the engravers in their several projects. 


A new era was dawning for engravers. Mr, 
The tone of good society seems altogether on a much , , * ; ' 
more agreeable and familiar footing in France than it Raimbach, instead of the six or seven guineas 


is in England ; less encumbered with formality and eti- | he had received for the plates of Cooke's works, 
quette ; and where the solemn pause, the dead silence, | obtained from Sharpe eighteen for the plates for his 
and overpowering ennui that are sometimes encountered | edition of The Spectator ; and an impulse was given 


in an English drawing-room are utterly unknown. The . 
French ladies are here in their element, and appear to to the art by the encouragement of the public, and 


great advantage. In addition to the charms of their the growing taste for prints and embellished edi- 
manner and address, they have great powers of conver- | tions, which was speedily felt in the improved 
sation, both in matériel and in mode of expression ; prospects of the laborious artist. The worthy and 
never sinking to the inanity and nothingness of mere | f¢,104] old Swiss must have been delighted to hear 
cap-and-bonnet talk, and, with equal good sense and f 1 dred and sixtv gui f es le plate! I 
good taste, avoiding all approach to the recondite and | ° S GRRNTE GS Bay FN 8 ee ~— : 
profound disquisitions of blue-stocking philosophy. was about this time that Mr. Raimbach married, 

a The manners of the people generally, | when his father handsomely presented him with 
without being rude or insolent, were, at this period | one of his houses in Warren Street, Fitzroy Square, 
(1802) somewhat abrupt and familiar, differing greatly | which for six-and-twenty years formed his con- 
acter of the French in by-gone times. Still an Eng- | 5tant residence. Shortly after his marriage he 








I should suppose, from the gentle and conciliatory char- 


lishman had abundant cause to be satisfied with his re- , lost his father, and in the following year his mo- 
ception in Paris, notwithstanding the recent hostilities | ther; the heaviest affliction, he says, with the 
between the two countries might lave left some em- | exception of the death of his first-born child, a 


bittered feelings. . . . . . «. «© «© The absurd | ‘ . 
and ridiculous excess to which in private life the mid- | beloved daughter, that has ever befallen him. 


dle classes of England carry their notions of etiquette, | His merits as an engraver must have been gener- 
in regard to rank, station, and fortune, is displayed toa ally acknowledged before the ultra-cautious or canny 
most amusing degree by the exclusives of Greenwich, David Wilkie, on a misunderstanding with Burnet, 
where the ¢/ite of the population consists of tradesmen | made proposals to him, and that connexion was 
out of business, clerks in public offices, some members | } ly I hj ins can te 
of the Stock Exchange, of Lloyd's, of Mark Lane, to- | 2@PPUy begun w ich exhibits both parties in 
xether with the usual indigenous village muster, of law, | favourable a light, whether as artists, each of 
physic, and divinity; concentrating, in a narrow space, | first-rate merit in his own department, or as men 
we Pe less amiable characteristics of svciety, as it is | of excellent sense, probity, and real generosity. 
called—vain, frivolous, intolerant, cal or. | om ‘ P — 3 + ae 
bearing! . Pee AEN | There is nothing of the sordid or gripping indicated 
| in any part of Wilkie’s connexion with Raimbach. 
But we must let Mr. Raimbach himself relate the 


most interesting event in his professional history. 


Mr. Raimbach must have been quite as good an 
economist in his early days, as was his friend Wilkie, 
Seventy pounds, which he received from the pub- I have now to bring forward the name of an indivi- 
lisher for three plates for the Arabian Nights, not | dual who, both as an artist and a man, is an honour to 
only enabled him to reside in Paris for two months, | his country—David Wilkie ; with whom I first became 
(a period, to him, of great professional improve- | personally acquainted in the year 1807, when he liv 
ment, as well as of refined and liberal enjoyment,) | 1" the Hampstead Mond. I hed still contianes fen 
but to enter upon one of those joint-stock pub- se paced ee vari ctcom Wilkie’ 
lishing speculations, against which young artists admirable picture of the Blind Fiddler, and some dis 
ought to be upon their guard. The parties were | satisfaction between the parties, led to his propeass ou 
Miller the publisher, and a person of somewhat | ™¢; in 1812,a joint-stock adventure, in which we 
equivocal character, if not, indeed, an adventurer ao hp sate pespecstase, he Sading te yee _ aa 
in splie of his secced callin ‘bees 9 engraving. Anxious as I had long been for an opports 

g, namely, the Rev. nity of trying my hand upon a larger scale than I had 


Pian tied ae ia dle itis a pone 

. . —_ f 

I ceca wasa merchant, or stockbroker, and by way of amusement, I suppose, occupied his leisure in poblishing 

cae A. a of Pope, Gray, &e., exceedingly well embellished, but by which it may be doubted whether he © 
prott, though he certainly proved himself possessed of some taste.— Note by Mr. Raimbach 
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oe of escape from the thraldom of devoting the la- 


pours of a whole life to the end, as it would seem, of | 
their being shut up in a book, I gladly and at once ac- | 
The mutual conditions of our | 

ent were promptly arranged upon the basis, | 

with various modifications, of one-third share to Wilkie, 


ceded to the proposition. 


snd two-thirds to me ; which terms were afterwards 


acenstomed to, and thereby obtaining at least a | 


changed to one-fourth and three-fourths respectively, at 
the generous and unsolicited suggestion of Wilkie, who 
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prints selling at two,) and of the price of proofs of 
this plate and of The Rent Day being soon after- 
wards doubled, when on sale, we need not wonder 
that the partners were tempted to overshoot the 
mark with the proofs of Blind Man's Buff, of which 
so many were printed and in the market that there 
was no room for a rise of price. Wilkie’s Reading 
of the Will was not engraved by Mr. Raimbach, as 


considered the firet adopted proportions as bearing ra- | the King of Bavaria probably did not like to want 
ther hard upon me, and throwing an undue advantage | his picture for years, and the English engraver 


into his hands. Several of his pictures were, by per- 
mission of their noble proprietors, available to our pur- 

se ; and, after maturely balancing the pros and cons | 
of each, we finally determined on commencing with 
Lord Mansfield’s picture of Village Politicians. 

Sone difficulty stood in the way, which it re- | 
quired a hundred guineas to remove ; and though | 
Wilkie was not at this time a rich man, and never 
3 careless one in pecuniary matters, this sum, | 
which stood against the concern, he subsequently | 
took upon himself. As soon as Mr. Raimbach | 
had fulfilled his other commissions, and obtain- 
ed possession of the picture, which had been 
exhibited in the Wilkie Gallery, he fell to work 
with ardour, and finished the plate in barely six- 
teen months. This and all the Wilkie engravings 
are entirely the work of his own hands; and 
hence the perfection of his plates; the most minute 
details being as carefully elaborated and highly 
finished as the most important points. The next 
Wilkie picture which Mr. Raimbach engraved was 
The Rent Day, and it met with even more success 
than The Village Politicians. Both partners in 
this joint-stock concern appear to have understood 
the publishing art quite as well as those whose 
trade it was ; but they were exposed to peculiar 
difficulties of the following kind :— 


The printsellers, though compelled by the great po- 
pularity of Wilkie to deal in his prints, were neverthe- 
less, naturally as traders, opposed to any enterprise ori- 
ginating out of the pale of their own (as they considered 
by right) exclusive domain. However, the sale kept 
creeping on by little and little, though checked perhaps 
by our having raised the price to non-subscribers, and 
for more than twenty years never came to a full stop. 
Two hundred and fifty proofs were printed, besides 
twenty-four before the insertion of the coat-of-arms, and 
the alteration of the etched letters of the title, making 
together two hundred and seventy-four, a number that 
for some years remained a complete drug on our hands; 
“© much so, that we sent a large quantity on a venture 
to America, and never received any tidings of them more. 
A favourable change has since taken place, and proofs 
have brought, even at auctions, the extravagant sum of 
“urteen or fifteen pounds each. A good deal of time 
a necessarily occupied in superintending the publica- | 
wih and maintaining a rather extensive correspondence | 
i am, English and foreign ; but the interruption 
nies was more agreeable than otherwise, and made 

cheerful and animated break in the usual secluded 

mouotonous course of the unsocial life of an en- 
graver, 
_ Attending to the business details, and retouch- 
ing the plates, from this period occupied the 
es part of Mr. Raimbach’s time, both agree- 

y and profitably it would seem, though he still 
— some smaller commissions for the pub- 
fel] ts. The Cut Finger, and Blind Man's Buff, 
ten next in the order of engraving and publica- 
rh, Poscay when we hear of fice hundred proofs of | 

lage Politicians, at four guineas each, (the | 








could not make up his mind to go to Munich with 


his young family ; he therefore purchased on his 


own account, from the British Gallery, the picture 


of Distraining jor Rent, for six hundred guineas, 


the Directors declining to permit him to engrave 
it on other terms. This was a bold venture, 
but he afterwards sold the picture for eight hun- 
dred guineas. Mr. Wilkie cautioned his friend 
against this speculation—in the profits of which 
he shared in virtue of his copyright—as he feared 
the subject was too melancholy for a popular 
print. The result justified this shrewd and candid 
opinion. The print sold very ill. But as the plate 
seems to be now in the hands of Mr. Raimbach’s 
representatives, its time may still come. <A good 
plate, and that from a fine picture by Wilkie, is 
even yet no bad investment. On the completion 
of the etching of this plate, Mr. Raimbach, who 
throughout his whole life appeared to labour 
“ doggedly,” as he expresses it,—but surely not 
uncheered by the best rewards which attend the 
exertions of an ingenious, and latterly a distin- 
guished artist,—allowed himself a season of relax- 
ation ; and in 1824 again went to Paris with some 
members of his family. It must give every liberal 
mind true pleasure to learn some of the results of 
this visit. “ They order these things better in 
France.” But again we must make Mr. Raim- 
bach spokesman. He fills the office with, we 
think, as much grace and propriety as manly mo- 
desty. 

Of the flattering reception | met with from my bro- 
ther-artists, the French engravers, I find it difficult to 
speak without unbecoming egotism. I had previously 
been visited in London by M. Desnoyers ; and, on the 
present occasion, I became also acquainted with most 
of the other eminent engravers of Paris: Forster, Du- 
pont, Richomme, Leisnier, Vallot, &c. ; and have ever 
since enjoyed a continuance of that liberal and friendly 
disposition on their part, that equally honoured and de- 
lighted me at the time. Among the numerous civilities 
bestowed, I may perhaps be allowed to mention an invi- 
tation to a sumptuous dinner given at Grignon’s, which 
was attended by about a dozen artists and amateurs. 
The whole affair went off admirably, as is usual in mat- 
ters of this sort among the French, and, not to speak of 
myself, proved especially gratifying to my son, who was 
kindly pressed into the party by our liberal, warm- 
hearted friend, Forster. The reception generally of 
English artists in Paris is flattering in the extreme, and 
still the more generous on the part of the French, as I 
fear we are sadly deficient in reciprocity of conduct. 
Without adverting to others, I do not hesitate to avow, 
in respect to myself, the deepest acknowledgments. In 
the salon (exhibition) of 1814, the engraving of Village 
Politicians was placed by one of our Parisian agents. 
The print was then newly published, and excited some 
notice, as also, perhaps fortunately, a good deal of sharp 
criticism, showing at least that it was not considered 
beneath observation. For this a gold medal was award- 
ed by the committee of adjudication, and which I duly 
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received through the medium of Mr. C. Mackenzie, one | adds, “may be done by dogged resolution ;” ang 


of the secretaries of our embassy. ; Small 
as the honour may be, I felt it as a great distinction, in 
the absence of all academical reward or encouragement 
in my own country ; and how much was this feeling in- 
creased when afterwards, in 1835, I was elected a cor- 
responding Member of the Institute of France! To 
show that being thus noticed was no slight compliment, 
there needs but a glance at the names of the distinguish- 
ed men of every country in Europe, which form the an- 
nually published list of this unequalled assemblage of 


art, science, and philosophy. Of English artists admitted | 





into this association, are Wilkie, Cockerell, and Donald- | 


son ; while, on the other hand, not even asingle instance 


can be quoted in which our Royal Academicians have | 
ever manifested an honorary recognition of foreign con- | 


temporary talent. 
fying than discreditable, that our academy annals should 


Invidious contrast! not less morti- | 


not only never have been graced by the names of such | 


men as Canova, Thorwaldsen, Gérard, and Morghen, but 
that the courtesy of an advantageous place in our exhi- 


bition has been almost invariably refused to the works of | 


foreign artists, and, in many instances, their pictures of, 
at least, average merit rejected altogether ; a system of 
mean and narrow exclusiveness, that would well warrant 
the application of the line of the French satirist— NVu/ 
n'aura de Vesprit, hors nous et nos amis.”—Boileau. 
Many such occurrences might be quoted, but the fol- 
lowing, one of the most recent, will sufficiently illus- 
trate this dominant and invidious conduct. 

In the first year’s exhibition in their new apartments 
in Trafalgar Square, (1837,) a picture of cabinet size was 
presented for admission by M. Gudin, the French ma- 
rine-painter, and was at iirst refused, but, on the indig- 
nant remonstrance of more than one academician on the 





| 


discredit which such a proceeding towards an eminent | 


foreigner would reflect on their society, it was after- 
wards admitted, but only on condition that one of the re- 
monstrators (Mr. W. Daniell) should withdraw one of his 
own pictures already received of similar dimensions. 
The condition was at once acceded to by Mr. W. Daniell, 
and rigidly enforced by the academy, who justified this 
harsh proceeding on the plea of want of sufficient space 
in their rooms for works of superior claims. It required, 
however, but little critical knowledge to perceive at a 
glance over the exhibition, that Gudin’s La Détresse, as 
his picture was named, possessed more interest in its 
subject, a shipwreck, and displayed more talent in its 
execution, than scores of the gay works which surround- 
ed it. 

The generosity, magnanimity, or shall we term 
it the exalted self-denial of Mr. W. Daniell, is, we 


therearemany quietand soothing pleasures connect. 
ed with labour, when even of the most monotonous 
sort. Retouching the Wilkie plates, worn out by 
numerous impressions, was one of his most frequent 
and, we should imagine, welcome intermediate em. 
ployments,—Artists and print-collectors will be 
curious to know the prices given for plates in what 
were the palmy days of the art; before painters, 
copyrights, steel plates, or the discovery of the 
electrotype process of multiplying prints threat. 
ened the engraver with ruin. The plate of Wilkie’s 
Spanish Mother was sold to Hodgson for seven 
hundred and fifty guineas. The speculation wag 
not fortunate for the printseller, as at this period 
Edwin Landseer’s Monks of Bolton Abbey appeared, 
which genial and poetical revival of the olden time, 
and masterpiece of art, seen in the admirable mez- 
zotint of Cousins, carried the day against Wilkie 
and Raimbach, and their more severe, if legitimate 
and orthodox school of art. The young engraver 
who had begun with plates for Stockdale at four 
guineas, was now commissioned by Moon to en- 


grave the Parish Beadle at sixteen hundred 


guineas! It was now first that enormous sums 
began to be demanded by painters, under the claim 
of copyright, which, in the case of good and popu- 
lar pictures, must often more than double the 
artist’s gains, whether he disposes of his copyright, 
or, like Sir David Wilkie in his partnership with 
Raimbach, retains an interest in the plate. Mer- 


_zotint, splendidly revived by the Monks of Bolton 


fear, an effort of greater virtue among artists than | 


will be easily understood by the uninitiated. 
was worthy and characteristic of that clever and 
original artist—in his own province quite original 


It 


—to whose professional merits Mr. Raimbach | 


bears high testimony; ranking him as even above 
his uncle, Thomas Daniell, known by the Views in 
India. 
miliar with the younger Daniell’s Picturesque Voy- 


age round the coast of Great Britain, a work which, | sustained by abundant capital, the highest professi 


though more than twenty years have gone by since 
it first appeared, with the lapse of time only increases 


in value. Of Scotland, at least, the coast scenery _ iby Tomk f f ot by 
has never been illustrated. i ) ‘ae * | and by Tomkins, of engravings from pictures Dy ' 
ustrated, in any degree, to be | masters in the collections of the English nobility 


compared with the marine sketches of the generous 
artist who took down his own to hang up the 
Frenchman’s marine picture, in the first year that 
the liberal Royal Academicians exhibited in Tra- 
falgar Square ! To return to Mr. Raimbach:— 
So replete with interest and enjoyment had his last 
visit to Paris been, that he owns it required no 





small effort to take up again the monotonous and | Eng 


es 7? 
, 


solitary duties of his profession, 


Many of our Scottish readers must be fa- | 


Abbey, and recommended by comparative cheap- 
ness, was followed by several abortive negotiations 
between the great line-engraver of the day, Mr. 
Raimbach, and the leading printsellers ; though, in 
the instance of the Columbus, a painting in the col- 
lection of Mr. Holford, which he wished to execute 
in his usual style of highly-finished line-engraving, 
he was willing to make “a large sacrifice” in price. 
In mentioning the commencement of a series of 
engravings from the pictures in the Florence Gal- 
lery, on which he expected to be engaged, Mr. 
Raimbach makes this melancholy enumeration of 
failures, to which we fear some later additions 
might be made :— 

In regard to this class of publications, it is difficult to 
account for the constant renewal of schemes of serial oF 
continuous works in art, notwithstanding the almost im 
variable ill success that has hitherto attended them. It 
forms a striking instance of the triumph of hope ove? 
disappointment. To name a few only that are within 


my own recollection : the first and greatest, that of i 
French Museum by Robillard and Laurent, though we 


talent, and very skilful direction, during a long cours 


of varying fortunes, finally terminated in a heavy 


In England, the respective works published by Forster 


_ gentry ; the prints by the associated engravers of 


of the paintings in the National Gallery; the pablicaset 
of the Messrs. Finden, of engravings from the works 
modern English masters; not to mention the coum 
numbers of annuals, which at the outset were greatly 


| encouraged, have all, after different terms of € 
_ more or less short, sunk into oblivion. 


Mr. Raimbach laments the indifference of the 
lish to prints, as compared with the taste for 


ut much,” he ! engravings displayed by the Continental peop 
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Our manifold comforts are so exacting, our plea- 
sures in general, even though of a sordid kind, so 
expensive, that the means of giving encourage- 
ment to the arts are wanting, though the taste 
were possessed. Mr. Raimbach is doubtful whe- 
ther, in the encouragement now afforded by so 
many Art-Unions, the stimulus of the lottery, 
which forms their basis, is not more powerful 
among subscribers than the love of Art. 

After the death of Sir David Wilkie, it was 
thought best to dispose of the joint property of the 
plates ; and they were in the spring of 1842, re- 
spectively knocked down : The Village Politicians, 
to Graves & Co., for £367, 10s.; Rent Day, to 





Gibbs, £210; Blind Man's Buff, to Gibbs, £204, 15s. ; | 
Cut Finger, Gibbs, £64, 1s. ; Errand Boy, Shirley, 


£50, 8s. ; and the far best bargain, we should ima- 
gine, and one to which there was probably no 
opposition, Distraining for Lent, to Mr. Raimbach 
for £73, 10s. The plates, with the prints on hand, 
produced nearlya thousand pounds ; and the prices, 
considering, we presume, the worn condition of | 
the plates, were considered ‘ unprecedentedly 
good.” With the account of this sale, Mr. Raim- | 
bach closes his narrative. His eldest son, whose 

filial affection first elicited, and next preserved 

these interesting memorials, in the autumn of last | 
year returned to England, after an absence of five 
years in India and China. He was surprised and 
shocked at the alteration which he saw in his fa- | 
ther's appearance ; and felt that the end was draw- 

ingnear. Yet, after this time, Mr. Raimbach was 
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grave a large plate, on the handsome terms of fif- 
teen hundred guineas. He did not like the subject, 
(the Fisherman’s Dead Child,) and probably also 
felt himself, from failing health, unequal to the 
undertaking ; for this was in November 1842, 
and he died, at the age of sixty-seven, on the 7th 
of January, 1843, from water in the chest. His 
personal appearance is thus described by his affec- 
tionate editor :— 

In person my father was short and stoutly built. In 
his youth, as I have been told by his early friends, he was 
somewhat remarkable for his activity and skill in the 
manly exercises proper to hisage. But in the decline of 
life, the close confinement of his laborious and sedentary 
occupation had encouraged a constitutional tendency to 
corpulency. His countenance, though not regularly 
handsome, was admirably adapted for the expression of 
every passing shade of feeling or thought, ever varying, 
and always full of meaning. There are three good por- 
traits of him in existence: one by Sir David Wilkie, 
painted in 1818, an admirable little picture, as well as 
an excellent likeness at that time. 

An engraving from a medallion by M. Gat- 
teaux, executed by Freebairn, which is said to bea 
striking likeness, is in a style which an engraver 
of the old orthodox line school, like Raimbach, 
might not have approved, fine as it is. It gives 
the idea of a massive man, of genial humour, 
sturdy independence, and vigorous intellect ; capa- 
ble of the most “ dogged resolution,” where duty 


and affection demanded firmness and perseverance 


from him. And such aman was he, whose endur- 
ing and able works now brighten and embellish, and 
silently teach good and beautiful lessons in many 


applied to by the Irish Art-Union Society to en- | a happy home throughout his native land. 





THE FOOD-TAXED.—A GLEE. 


HEARTILY DEDICATED TO THE HOLY, NOBLE, AND WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF POOD-TAXERS, BY THETR ADMIRING 


OBSERVER, NOT YET QUITE STARVED INTO ADORATION, EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


Wart so grand as wise endeavour, 
Scorning meanness, fear, and hate ! 
Honest men are noble ever ; 
Worth is always great : 
Yet, where Hampden nobly perish’d,' 
Here, where Milton nobly wrote, 
Here, where Pym his high thoughts cherish’d, 
Worth is set at nought. 


Hark ! to laud the base and greedy, 
Fashions gilded lyre is strung! — 

Here, the useful are the needy ! 
Here, the good die young ! 

Here, at wisdom fraud is scoffing ! 
Here, the honest cannot live ! 
ere, to want wealth gives a coffin ! 
Toil hath none to give. 


Death for Life, our righteous judges 
; Kindly pay to honest toil ; 

I arish graves to lifeless drudges, 
_Pain, to them they spoil ; 

Kindly starving millions saucy, 

_ Giving flannel to some w—e, 
icking beggars from the causey— | 
Dogs, that toil no more, 





See that sempstress ! how her roses 
Fade on misery’s hopeless thorn ! 

Nameless there, lo, truth reposes, 
Laugh’d at still, by scorn ! 

Why from want should hope be parted { 
Woman! why art thou a slave! 

Why is goodness broken-hearted ! 
Why is wealth a knave ! 


A——y ! H——— !—both kind fellows, 
Drying tears, and taxing food ; 

“ Farmer’s Friends !” for fun’s sake, tell us 
Rapine’s price of blood ! 

Why, in food-taxed Britain only, 
Sires kill children, children sires t 

Wives are frantic ! maidens lonely ' 
Rascals, lords and squires ¢ 


God return ye good for evil, 
Deathless fame, for whining scoff ; 
Gibbeted, to shame the devil, 
Till his tail drop off! 
“ Forty-parson-powers” were needed 
Once, your blushing brass to sing ; 
Now, from viler weeds you’re weeded— 
Now, you’re useful—Swing ! 
Arcot Hitt, 14th March, 1844. 











MAJOR HARRIS’S HIGHLANDS OF AZETHIOPIA. 
(Concluded from page 190 of our March Number.) 


Berore the departure of the Embassy, through 
the influence which the strangers had acquired, a 
signal triumph over ancient custom was obtained. 
Much of this influence is to be attributed to the hu- 
manity, skill, and success, of the medical officers. 
The fame of some marvellous surgical operations had 
spread abroad, and applications for medical and 
surgical aid came in from all quarters. But— 

The patient, in lieu of tendering a fee, invariably in- 
sisted, when cured, upon the receipt of some reward. 

An exceedingly ill-favoured fellow, 


striding into the tent, exhibited a node upon the fore- | 


head, which he desired might be instantly removed. 
“The knife, the knife,” he exclaimed ; “ off with it ; my 
face is spoiled, and has become like that of acow.” A 
ruffian who in a domestic brawl had contrived to break 


| 


} 


| 





trial of its virtues. Glasses hermetically sealed, betwixt 
which the perishable fluid had been deposited, were ex. 
hibited, and its use expounded. “No, no!” quoth the 
King, as he delivered the acquisition to his master of the 
horse, with a strict injunction to have it carefully stiteh- 
ed in leather—“ this is talakh medanit, very potent me. 
dicine indeed ; and henceforth I must wear it as a talis. 
man against the evil that beset my forefathers.” 

“You must now give me the medicine which draws 
the vicious waters from the leg,” resumed His Majesty, 


' “and which is better than the earth from Mount Leba- 
non ;—the medicine which disarms venomous snakes, 


' 
! 
| 
} 
' 
} 


and that which turns the gray hairs black ;—the medicine 
to destroy the worm in the ear of the Queen, which jis 
ever burrowing deeper ; and, above all, the medicine of 
the seven colours, which so sharpens the intellects, as to 
enable him who swallows enough of it, to acquire every 
sort of knowledge without the slightest trouble. Fur. 


the arm of his wife, entreated that it might be “mended ;” | thermore, you will be careful to give my people none of 


and a wretched youth whose leg had been fractured 
twelve months previously, was brought in a state of ap- 
palling emaciation, with the splinters protruding horribly. 


| 


Amputation was proposed as the only resource, but the | 


Master of the Horse was loud in his opposition. “Take 


! 


this.” 
The schoolmaster is ever the terror of despots. 
The king had lost his left eye ; but one of his 
flattering courtiers averred, that Sahela Selassie 


my advice,” he remonstrated, “and leave this business | saw better with his blind eye, than other people 


alone. If the boy dies, all will declare that the ‘pro- | did with their most perfect eyes. 


prietor of the medicines’ killed him—and furthermore, 


This Master of the Horse, though uninvited, often 
gave the Embassy the pleasure of his company at 


particularly relishing the Cogniac. He swore “ By 


Mary,” the favourite adjuration of the Abyssinians, | a 
as of the Scotch Hebrideans, that the king, himself, | 
would be happy to come to dine with them as often | 


as he was asked if he knew how many good things 
they had. Amulets and enchantments are, as 
in all barbarous countries, resorted to for the 
cure of those diseases, which, as they cannot 
be understood, are ascribed to the influence of 
demons, or of the Evil Eye. So many were cured, 
that his Christian Majesty became alarmed that 
there might not be enough of medicine left for 


himself, though, by various contrivances, he had | 


already amassed an immense stock of pills. 

“ You will take care not to give the whole of the re- 
medies to my people, or there will be none left for my- 
self, should I fall sick,” was an almost daily message 
from the selfish despot. But prescriptions designed for 
his own use were invariably tried first upon a subject ; 
and the much-dreaded goulard-wash having been once 
more prepared, directions were given to apply it constant- 
ly to a boy who had been found labouring under opthal- 
mia, in order to ascertain whether he died or survived. 

The most particular inquiries were instituted relative 
to the mode of counteracting the influence of the evil eye, 
and much disappointment expressed at the unavoidable 
intimation that the dispensary of the foreigners contained 
neither “the horn of a serpent,” which id believed to 
afford an invaluable antidote against witchcraft, no pre- 
servative against wounds in the battle-field, nor any nos- 
trum for “those who go mad from looking at a black 
dog.” “ We princes also fear the small-pox,” said his 
Majesty,“ and therefore never tarry long in the same 
place. Nagdsi, my illustrious ancestor, suffered matyr- 
dom from this scourge. Have you no medicine to drive 
it from myself!” 

Vaccine lymph there was in abundance, but neither 
Christian, Moslem, nor Pagan had yet consented to make 
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_and accords private audiences of importance. 


| 
| 
| 


, ; . | the throne. 
dinner, where he admired and devoured everything, | the loss of his eye, was open, pleasing, and manly. 


The king was 


ew . ore, | now not more than forty years of age, but a dis- 
should he survive, it will be said the Almighty cured him.’ | 


solute life had made him prematurely old. At 
the age of twelve he had left a monastery to ascend 
The expression of his face, despite 


Upon state occasions, he was splendidly and even 
chly attired : his bushy hair arranged in elabo- 
rate curls, in the fashion of the full periwigs of the 
reign of George the First. On ordinary occasions 
his dress was plain. His kingly office is no sine- 
cure. We know of nomonarch, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of the Emperor Nicholas, who is so actively 
and incessantly occupied : and he does not possess 
the iron frame of the colossal Czar. Here is a de- 


| scription of his day :— 


After the religious performance of his matin devotions, 
the King inspects his stables and workshops, bestows 
charity upon the assembled poor, despatches couriers, 
Then re- 
clining in state upon the throne, he listens for hours to 
all appeals brought against the decisions of his judges, 
and adjusts in public the tangled disputes and contro- 

versies of his subjects. Here access is easy. Séhels 
| Selassie listens to all, foreigners or natives, men and wo- 

men, rich and poor. Every one possesses the right 
| appear before him, and boldly to explain the nature of 
| his case ; and although the established usage of the land 

compels the subject to prostrate himself, and to pay rather 
adoration than respect, yet may he urge his complaint 
without the least hesitation or timidity. Judgment # 
always prompt, and generally correct ; nor will the ob- 
server be less struck with the calmness and placidity 
that mark the royal demeanour in the midst of the most 
boisterous discussions. 


But we have told this already, and shall proceed 
to the other avocations and pleasures which fill 
up his majesty’s day. 

At three o’clock the King proceeds to dine alone ; au 
no sooner is the royal appetite appeased than the doors 
are thrown open, and the long table in the great ban- 


queting-hall is crowded with the most distinguished 
warriors and guests, Harpers and fiddlers perform dur- 
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ing the entire entertainment, and singers lift up their 
yoices in praise of the munificence and liberality of their 
sovereign, Who, during all this scene of confusion and 
turmoil, still continues to peruse letters or to issue in- | 
structions, until the board has been thrice replenished | 
and as often cleared, and until all of a certain rank have 
freely partaken of his hospitality. At five he retires | 
with a few of those who enjoy the largest share of in- | 
timacy, to the private apartments. Prayers and potent | 
liquors fill up the evening hours ; and the company de- 

leaving the favourite page, who is made the bearer 
of the royal commands. — 

Midnight calls his Majesty from his couch to the peru- | 
ssl of psalms and sacred writings. A band of sturdy | 

riests in the antechamber continue, during the livelong | 
night to chant a noisy chorus of hymns to preserve his | 
slumbers from the influence of evil spirits or apparitions, | 
and daylight brings a repetition of the busy scene, which 
is only diversified by exercise on horseback, when busi- | 
ness and the fickle sky will permit. ee. of 

Dreading the fate of his father, the monarch never | 
stirs from his threshold unprovided with a pistol con- | 
cealed under his girdle along with his favourite amulet, | 
in which he reposes implicit faith and reliance. His | 
couch is nightly surrounded by tried and trusty warriors, 
endeared to his person by munificence displayed to no 
other class of his subjects, whilst the gates of the palace 
are barred after the going down of the sun, and stoutly 
guarded during the continuance of the nocturnal hours. 

The principal officers of the royal household, and those 
most confided in by the suspicious monarch, are the 
eunuchs. . . . . As well from religious as from 
worldly motives, Sahela Selassie entertains a vast num- 
ber of pensioners, who receive diryo, or daily rations, in 
various proportions—some being limited to dry bread, | 
whilst others extend to mead, the greatest luxury which 
the country can afford. Making muni- 
ficent donations to churches and monasteries, the King 
stands in high odour with the fanatic clergy, and thus 
enjoys the advantage of their influence over the priest- 
ridden population, whom he rules principally through 
the church ; and, never undertaking any project without 
consulting some of its members, is in turn much swayed 
by their exhortations, prophecies, dreams, and visions. 
Strongly attached to the Christianity of A2thiopia, which 
abounds in Jewish prejudices, he is still far from being | 
intolerant. According to the best of his uncultivated | 
ideas he encourages letters, and spends considerable 
sums of money in collecting ancient manuscripts. 

This is the bright side of the picture ; yet Sahela 
Selassie is not merely popular, but adored through- 
out his dominions, in spite of vices which are, how- | 
ever, more hurtful to himself than his people. His 
hereditary territory, extending one hundred and 
fifty by ninety miles, has, with its numerous de- | 
pendencies, a population of about two millions and | 
+ half, of whom one million are Christians like | 
himself: the wild Galla are all Moslems. From | 








forfeitures, tribute and revenue arising principally 
‘rom import duties on slaves, foreign merchandize, 
and salt, the king, who has extensive crown do- | 
mains, is imagined to have amassed considerable | 
treasure. He is naturally avaricious; but from 
policy, profuse to certain classes of his subjects. 

te power of the Aboon or Archbishop in what | 
‘re considered spiritual affairs, is only inferior to 


that of the absolute despot, who is, however, the | 
head of the Church. 
se_imsecrated by the Patriarch of Alexandria, and pos- 
1ng with rich revenues the intelligence of other lands, 
po seesontele universally feared and respected through- 
_- si€ empire ; and all religious differences and dissen- 
y ut must be carried for the final decision of his Holiness. 
€s and rulers pay implicit deference to his high be- 
» and, seated on the ground before his episcopal 


bros, , se 
Mone, receive with the utmost respect his every wish 
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and advice. . - + « But whilst his influence is 
thus potent, the extent of his diocese is also great ; and 


many local difficulties opposing the pastoral visit to the 
extremities of his see, the kingdom of Shoa has for ages 


been deprived of the advantages accruing from the resi- 
dence of an archbishop. 


In the hand of the Aboon is vested the exclusive power 


of consecration. Bishops, priests, and deacons can from 
him alone receive holy office. 


The present Aboou was educated at Alexandria, 
and is a man of some understanding and liberality. 
The other members of the hierarchy are the grand 
prior, and the comus or bishop, who ranks next 
above the priest. His functions are circumscribed 
to a few ceremonial and superstitious observances. 
Besides these dignitaries— 

Tweve thousand clerical drones, 

“‘ Frauges consumere nati,” 


fatten in idleness on the labour of the working classes ; 
and the kiss imprinted on the hand of one of these licen- 


| tious shepherds being believed to purify the body from 


all sin, they are treated with the highest respect and 
veneration ; are fed and caressed both by high and low, 
and invariably addressed as “ Father.” 

Upon payment each of a few pieces of salt, many 
hundred candidates receive the breath of the Holy Ghost 
from the Aboon in a single day ; but every Abyssinian 
being ignorant of his own age, it is essential to the re- 
ception of priestly orders that the beard should have 


appeared. 


The churches are all endowed ; though by a wise 
provision the revenues and estates belonging to the 
clerical establishments, are administered by the A /a- 
kas, or persons appointed by thecrown. Whena suc- 
cessful cattle foray is made,the church gets its share 
of the plunder, and votive and thanksgiving offerings 
are as common as in the most devout Catholic coun- 
try. There is more “ Church Extension” in Abys- 
sinia than in any other country: for building a 
church is supposed to atone for every sin. They 
are, however, miserable and fragile structures. In 
pointing out the close resemblance of the Jewish 
worship to that of the Abyssinian churches—which 


all have their inner compartments, and Holy of 


Holies where, of the laity, only the Alaka is ad- 
mitted in virtue of his office—it is related— 


The true ark of Zion is believed still to exist in the 
church at Axum ; but prayers, vows, and oblations, are 


| equally made to the handicraft of any vain eeclesiastic, 


which may be held up to the admiring multitude as 
having been secreted in a cave during the inroad of the 
conquering Graan, and since revealed by a miraculous 
dream from Heaven. 

In the presence of the mysterious casket consists the 
only sanctity of the church. ° Young and 
old, rich and poor, prostrate themselves to the ground 
as the idol is carried in procession through the streets 
under the great umbrellas ; and when replaced in his 
case in the holy of holies, the air is rent by the attendant 
priests with shouts of “ The temple of the eternal God |” 

All the disqualifications of the Levitical law oppose 
entrance to the secret edifice, and both the threshold and 
the door-posts must be kissed in passing. Like the Jews, 
the Abyssinians invariably commence the service with 
the Trisagion, “‘ Holy, holy, holy is God, the Lord of 
Sabaoth.” 

The sweet singer of Israel danced before the Lord ; 
and a caricature imitation remains, the chief point of 
Abyssinian worship. Capering and beating the d 
with their feet, the priests stretch out their crutches to- 
wards each other with frantic gesticulations, whilst the 
clash of the timbrel, the sound of the drum, and the howl- 
ing of harsh voices, complete a most strange form of de- 
yotion. The lessons are taken partly from the Scriptures, 
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there is no white man’s scorn to be endured by 

sablecomplexioned. Werethearticlesofthecommer. 
cial treaty entered into with the King of Shoa car : 
ried out, it is imagined that slavery might be Mitigat- 
ed till the trade ceased, as the motives to its continy- 
ance gradually disappeared. TI'rom the character 


partly from the miracles of the holy Virgin and of Tekla 
Haimanot, the life of St. George, and other foolish and 
fabulous works ; but all are in the ancient A:thiopic 
tongue, which to the congregation is a dead letter ; and 
the sole edification of a visit to the church is therefore 
comprised in the kiss that has been imprinted on the 


portal. 




















f 
| 

As polygamy is the practice of this Christian of the present spiritual head of Shoa, and also that } 
country, celibacy is not enjoined on the priests ; | of the reigning monarch, Major Harris considers 
but, as some sacrifice must be made to uphold their | the present time auspicious for the introduction of 
sanctity, they are restricted to one wife. Their | sounder ideas of that social advancement and ciyj- iy ‘ 
learning and their usefulness are on a par. | lisation which must everywhere pave the way for i é 

Few in after years can read—still fewer respect the | the downfall of slavery. 
vow of chastity—and the employment of the morning, A gothic hall, built by the “strong str. , 

; ; p St angers,” t 
hours of the Sabbath, and of the holydays, in dancing | Poi setdaall 8 j | 
and shouting within the walls of the church, entitle the | — i se coloured a ings, and furnished } 
performer to all the immunities and comforts pertaining | “X€ 42 “ngiish cottage orneé enchanted the tasteful , 
unto holy orders. . : : , 'monarch, who had lived all his life in palaces hay. k 

Priest-ridden and bigoted to the last degree, the | ing neither glass windows nor chimneys. Warmly s 
chains of bondage are firmly riveted around the neck of | deyoted as the whole nation is to the wisdom fi ‘] 
the infatuated Abyssinian. The most ridiculous doctrines | ___ dais tha kine Was ddindtel oft . its e 
must be believed, and the most severe fasts and penances | a? Se So ited with the saving t} 
must be endured, according to the pleasure and the fiat | of timber effected by the use of the cross-saw, as é 
of the church. Uncharitable and uncompromising, her | well as by the economy of time and labour from 
anger often blazes forth into the furious blast of excom- | employing the same implement. 
munication ; and “eo offences 9 —_ trivial, the souls “You English are indeed a strange people,” quoth 0 
of men are consigne to eternal perdition. f : the monarch, after the first plank had been fashioned by C 

Fasts, penances, and excommunication form, in fact, the European escort. “I do not understand your stories h 
the chief props of the clerical power ; but the repentant | of the road in your country that is dug below the wate di 
sinner can always purchase a substitute to undergo the | o¢ : . g — 

‘amp teen d the b ie staat he mealies amass of a river, nor of the carriages that gallop without hi 
a “sage . ae an of the church 1s readily averted | a ; but you are a strong people, and employ wonder- hi 
. ul inventions.’ 

Smoking is one of the sins which the priests | Meanwhile the platform required for the new building 
create, and employ to maintain their sway. ‘Their | #dvanced slowly to completion. The crowd of applicants wi 
prohibition of it is founded on the text: “It is. A age } rs cally convened a the tribunal ef ha 
that cometh out of the mouth of a man that de- | when ong on nl ee a ha 
fileth a man.” Death, as in many other Christian | meadow, the entire cortége might be seen carrying each wi 
countries, is seized upon as an occasion to enrich and | a om before his saddle in imitation of the royal ex- de 
feast the priest. ample. TO! 

r we 3 . ° . 

The clergy enjoy the price of death-bed confession ; | r he red es ‘ were now in such credit, that Cor 
and a corner of the churchyard is sternly denied to all the king having, in a grand foray, made captive om 
who die without the due performance of the rite, or | upwards of a thousand women and girls, on the is 
waeee relations — ms fee and the Leneqgeio feast. ' remonstrance or prayer of the Embassy released uD 
he payment of eight pieces of salt, however, wafts the | thom without r . ja ith the { wh 
soul of a poor man to a place of rest ; and the tescar, or — ent with the forty 
banquet for the dead, places him in a degree of happi- thousand cattle which he had taken and sent to the 
ness according to the costliness of the entertainment. | the royal pastures. This annual plundering expe- Th 
The price of eternal bliss is necessarily higher to the | dition partakes of the character of a crusade ject 
rich. . _ | against the infidel, as well as a foray. WI 

rhe power of the keys is not suffered to remain | Led on to victory by the holy ark of ‘St. Michael, the of | 
dormant in Abyssinia. But our space, too limited | great crimson umbrellas streamed again through the Sel. 
« for merely noting the adventures of the Embassy, | barrier wall at the head of the Christian chivalry. Gor 
eg forbids us even to refer to the copious information a pe snenne Preopens patunns She spa ae - legi 

ny which Maior Harris } ided to f -E tie Lake to the Metta Galla, occupying the plains im- 

] stores of knowledge concerning the religion, govern- | were now the victims marked out for spoliation. The the 
4 ment, and social condition, the manners, and cus- | despot had so invariably passed this tribe without offer- Swe 
toms of the people, in what is now the most import- | '"8 ak —— ee em — vue “pr heir 
ant divisic - ancie -asinian empire -..,| pared for the thunderbolt that was about to fall, and 0 7 
i diy isi “ of the ancient Aby ssinian empire. Nor _ which the first intimation was afforded in the simultane- — 
4 can we advert to his accounts of the many tribes | ons investiture of the entire tract. Overwhelmed by the of a 
i dependent on the King of Shoa, and still but im- torrent of desolation which had so suddenly burst ia, holy 
ria perfectly subdued, as is seen in the insurrections | four thousand five hundred Gentiles of all ages were appe 
Li continually breaking out. Slavery, and the state | PUtchered by the soldiers of Christ; and of these but | 
of the slave trade, will form an interesting section to greater number were shot from trees that they ner a wi 

many, The ki hen 8 ‘oht t] be 1] cended in the vain hope of eluding observation. ; 
y- she King, alone, Nas eight thousand house- When, after the return of the king and his Sa 
hold slaves at his different residences. Of his five | warriors. the release of the captives was clai rem. 
hundred concubines,—for in number he rivals | S4hela Selissie replied— P oy 
fT Solomon, from whom his dynasty claims descent, _ “1 listen to your words,” said his Majesty, a8 heagain comp 
i A. —three hundred are slaves. But slavery in Shoa issued the fiat of release, “that the name of Se- many 
i has a much less repulsive moral aspect than in | !#ssie be not broken.” in gr: 
| _ other Christian countries that we could name. | ,, : pats ° ve ye of ry nvm perpetrated ms h 
| Cin cian “sia Ayah + aaa ee isciplined armies of Athiopia, when ! 
' tasked like bande Jo" privileges , they =e not the abstruse mysteries of Abyssinian divinity, or é Yes, 
¢ hard-worked animals; and in Acthiopia | in the relentless fury of religious hate, to ex ° king, 








seas Fe 
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heathen’and strange nation by a series of crusades under- | with the utmost fondness—* Give him the medicine that 
taken as an acceptable vindication of the sacred symbol pee ophthalmia, or he, too, will be blind like his 
*hristianity. ather. 
_ Abyesisians have fully adopted that spirit of mer- His Majesty was assured that no alarm need be en- 
ciless destruction which impelled the Israelites to destroy tertained ; and that, although the cause was to be 
their enemies from the face of the earth. Considering regretted, the day which had brought the honour of sa 
themselves the lineal descendants of those heroes of an- | interview with the young prince could not but be deemed 
cient history who were arranged against the enemies of | one of the highest good fortune. Much affected by this 
the Lord, they are actuated by the same motives and | intimation, he laid his hand upon the arm of the party 
feelings which led the bands of Judah to the massacre. | speaking, and replied, “ We do not yet know each other 
The foe isa Pagan, who does not fast, nor kiss the church, | a8 we ought, but we shall daily become better and bet- 
nor wear a mateb, All feelings of humanity are thrown | ter acquainted.” 
to the winds ; and a high reward in heaven is believed Before the Embassy left Shoa, a wonderful re- 
to await the King and the blood-thirsty soldier for the | yolution in the constitution of the empire was pro- 
burning of the hamlet, the capture of the property, and | goed by the influence of the stran ra, natural 
the murder of the accursed Gentile. The words of ab- | fect; ) dtl ail } if - 
solution from the mouth of the Father Confessor usher | ##ection, — the terrors of a hall-awa ened con- 
in the ruthless slaughter ; and the name of the Most science. ‘The cause is thus related— 
High is wantonly employed to consecrate the ensuing | That singular blending of debauchery and devotion 
scenes of savage atrocity. That the minds of the people | which marks the royal vigils has seriously impaired a 
should not be more disturbed and alienated from agri- | constitution naturally good. During a long succession 
cultural pursuits, by the continual military expeditions | of years the Psalms of David and the strongest cholera 
they are thus called upon to make, cannot fail to appear | mixture have equally shared the midnight hours of the 
extraordinary. King ; and although scarcely past the meridian of life, 
On some occasions, the king appeared ashamed | he is subject to sudden spasmodic attacks of an alarming 
® the barbarities which i ee ten ahery of Mie character. In one of these his restoration had been de- 
we oar —— — ve 8 * spaired of both by the priests and the physicians ; and 
Christians to inflict upon the Infidels. When told | the yoice of wailing and lamentation already filled the 
how inhuman was the massacre of innocent chil- | precincts of the palace. 
dren, he confessed it was bad, but “every country | ‘Secarcely was it light ere there came a page with an 
had its own customs ;” and, as the Galla destroyed | urgent summons to the presence. Pale and apannne 
hi ha Oh wale Seek Cid te: tetalialé | with fevered lip and bloodshot eye, the despot recline 
§ poopie, . . : - . | upon a couch in a dark corner of the closed verandah, his 
With a numerous progeny by his concubines, head enveloped in a swathe of white cloth, and his trem- 
who are often received into the various royal | bling arms supported by bolsters and cushions. Abba 


haremsfrom political considerations, Sahela Selassie | Raguel, the dwarf Father Confessor, with eyes swollen 
has two legitimate sons by his queen. ‘The elder, | from watching, was rocking to and fro, whilst he drow- 
: : . , | sily scanned an illuminated A&thiopic volume, contaiming 
who is not his father’s favourite, has fortunately | tn3 lives of the martyrs ; and in deep conversation with 
devoted himself to the church. The philosophical | the sick monarch was a favourite monk, habited like an 
romance of Rasselas, is a bitter satire on the real | Arab Bedouin in a black goat’s hair cameline and a yel- 
condition of the princes of Abyssinia in their | ee ~- pe ge Pxee ere re myy tos 
“ > lian oe a rs . iand. 1€ i0Ud Voice © e priestnood arose i Ster- 
; happ) valley : The death of the King of Shoa ous song from the adjacent -sitioraenbs strings of red 
is the signal for consigning all the brothers and | worsted had been tied round the monarch’s thumbs and 
uncles of the sovereign to a subterranean dungeon, | great toes ; aud the threshold of the outer chamber was 
where they are doomed to remain for the rest of bedewed with the still moist blood of a black bullock, 
their lives, arnusing themselves by carving ivory. which, when the taper of life was believed to be oe 
This is done to prevent t] ose revoluti nary pro- _— the socket, aad bean thrice led sound a — 
: : meas aes a ‘/ ] couch, and, with its head turned towards the East, was 
jects which have so often devastated the kingdom. | then slaughtered at the door, in the name of the Father, 
When the Embassy arrived in Shoa, seven princes | the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
of the blood-royal, uncles or brothers of Sahela mi My children,” said his Majesty in a sepulchral Voice, 
Selassie, had long been inmates of the vaults of | ** he extended his burning hand towards his European 
Goncho. The same Cite eat hens wena tie | visiters—“ behold, | am sore stricken, Last night they 
Lestat 7 adele ~ | believed me dead, and the voice of mourning had arisen 
‘gitimate sons; but, as was mentioned, there | within the palace walls ; but God hath spared me until 
were but two of them, and the elder had chosen | now. ‘Tell me the medicine for this disease.” 
the church. The younger, Saifa Selassie, or “the | An attempt was made to follow the etiquette of the 
Sword of the Trinity,” is therefore presumptive | Abyssinian court, by tasting the draught prescribed ; 
heir to the thr mm Ww] he Maas ean | but the King, again extending his parched hand, protest- 
¥ nae. de the LMDassy were one | ed against this necessity. “ What need is there now of 
“ay Present at one of the endless religious festivals | this ‘” he exclaimed reproachfully : “do not 1 know that 
of a country, in which half the year is consumed in | you would administer to Sahela Selassie nothing that 
holydays, the young princes arrived. The elder dis- | could do him mischief! My people are bad ; and if God 
appeared as soon as he saw that he was observed ; | me protege Apres pit ye to. pe! these oF a 
but the younger who had enkthelent hatte | with you—and to strip you of your property would even 
Pre, ger, pothaimia, was Mm DY | take away your lives.” 
a withered eunuch, with his eyes veiled. | The king had oftentimes been complimented upon the 
Saifa Selassie “the Sword of the Trinity,” is an ex- | mildness and equity of his rule, and on the readiness with 
sumely aristocratic and fine-looking youth, about twelve | which he gave ear to intercession on behalf of the slave. 
yeas of age, possessing the noble features of his sire, The implicit confidence which had supplanted all fear 
ith the advantage of a very fair instead of a swarthy | 224 suspicion in the breast of his Majesty, now favoured 
‘mplexion. Beneath a red chintz vest of Arabian | * Still stronger appeal to his humanity, to his magna- 
manufacture he wore a striped cotton robe, which fell | @imity, and to his piety. He was urged to take into 
2 graceful folds from the girdle, and from the crown of | f@vourable consideration the abject condition of his royal 
sew 4 tassel of minutely-braided locks streamed to brothers—victims to a tyrannical and unnatural statute, 
P iddle of his back. “This is the light of mine the legacy of a barbarous age, which for centuries had 
yes,and dearer to me than life itself,” exclaimed the | Tesulted in such incaleulable misery and mischief. 


™8; Withdrawing the bandage, and caressing the boy! Every fitting argument was employed ; and the 
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sick king swore “by the Holy Eucharist, and by 
the Church of the Holy Trinity,” that if he re- 
covered, his brothers should be restored to the en- 


joyment of freedom. The despot was restored to— 


health, and he kept his vow. When the mandate 
went forth, the sages and admirers of ancestral wis- 
dom shook their wise heads at the fatal ascendancy 
which men who smoked, drank coffee, and daily 
committed other sins which proved they were not 
Christians, had acquired over the royal mind. The 
unfortunate princes had now been immured for 
about thirty years in the damp vaults of Goncho, 
where, heavily manacled, their weary hours had 
been spent in the fabrication of ivory combs. 
When the hour of their release came— 

The royal gaze was strained wistfully towards the 
wicket, where he should behold once again the child of 
his mother, whom he had not seen since his accession, 
and should make the first acquaintance with his uncles, 
the brothers of his warrior sire, who had been incarcer- 
ated ere he himself had seen the light. 


Stern traces had been left by the constraint of one | 


third of a century upon the seven unfortunate descen- 
dants of a royal race, who were shortly ushered into the 


court by the state gaoler. Leaning heavily on each | 
other’s shoulders, and linked together by chains bright | 
and shining with the friction of years, the captives | 
shuffled onward with cramped and minute steps, rather | 


as malefactors proceeding to the gallows-tree, than as 
innocent and abused princes, regaining the natural 
rights of man. Tottering to the foot of the throne, they 
fell,as they had been instructed by their burly conductor, 
prostrate on their faces before their more fortunate but 
despotic relative, whom they had known heretofore only 
by a name used in connexion with their own misfortunes 
and whose voice was yet a stranger to their ears. 


Rising with difficulty at the bidding of the monarch, | 


they remained standing in front of the balcony, gazing 
in stupid wonder, at the novelties of the scene, with eyes 
unaccustomed to meet the broad glare of day. At first 
they were fixed upon the author of their weary captivity, 
and upon the white men by his side who had been the 
instruments of its termination; but the dull, leaden 
gaze soon wandered in search of other objects ; and the 
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| approach of freedom appeared to be received with the 
utmost apathy and indifference. Immured since earlieg 
infancy, they were totally insensible to the blessings of 
liberty. Their feelings and their habits had become 
those of the fetter and of the dark dungeon. The iron 
had rusted into their very souls. 

The released and stupified princes of Abyssinia 
were told that henceforth they were to pass the re. 
mainder of their lives near their royal relative, 
who had nothing to apprehend from miserable 
beings, crippled alike in mind and body ; and— 

Again the joke and the merry laugh passed quickly jn 
the baleony—-the court fool resumed his wonted avoea- 
tions ; and, as the monarch himself struck the chords of 
the gaily-ornamented harp presented by his bloated 
brother Amnon, the buffoon burst into a high and desery. 
ed panegyric upon the royal mercy and generosity. 
| My children,” exclaimed His Majesty, turning to. 
' wards his foreign guests, after the completion of this 

tardy act of justice to those whose only crime was their 

consanguinity to himseelf—an act to which he had beea 
| prompted less by superstition than by a desire to rescue 
| his own offspring from a dungeon, and to secure a high 
place in the opinion of the civilized world—* My children, 
you will write all that you have now seen to your coun- 
| try, and will say to the British Queen that, although far 
behind the nations of the white men, from whom Athi- 
| opia first received her religion, there yet remains a spark 
of Christian love in the breast of the King of Shoa.” 

Thus dramatically closes the history of the Em- 
hassy to Shoa, for there is not even a line to tell how 
it got back to the coast. -This visit must form 
a memorable era in the annals of .Ethiopia, if “ the 
Sword of the Trinity” inherit the ability and liber- 
ality of his father. The vast natural resources of 
Shoa, and its numerous dependencies and neigh- 
bouring regions, and the facilities for improvement 
| pointed out by Major Harris, were Britain as ac- 

tive as it is commercially disposed, and could the 
slave trade be safely suppressed, we must leave, to- 
gether with a vast amount of varied information, 
wholly unnoticed. This is of less consequence, as 
the book is one that must be read, 
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THE POOR MAN TO HIS DEAD CHILD. 


Yes, lie thou there, my little one, 
The death dew ’s on thy brow, 

Thy eyes are closed to flower and sun, 
Thy pulse is quiet now. 


No more thou’lt ask, my famish’d boy, 
For bread with wailing cry, 

When I'd have given my flesh with j Vy 
But bread I could not buy. 


Poor child ! thy sharp, cold features speak 
Uf pain, and want, and care ; 

Oft did the tear-drops on thy cheek 
l’reeze in the biting air. 


But colder than the keenest wind, 
Were human hearts to thee, 

Because, though claiming human kind, 
Thy lot was poverty. 


The proud ones say, ‘tis Heaven’s award : 
They but kind Heaven obey, 

To keep the gifts of nature barr'd, 
From those who cannot pay. 


My child, "tis sadly sweet to think 
Thou'lt never hunger more, 
Nor gaze with wistful eye, yet shrink 
From bread’s inviting store. 


But oh! my faded flower, for this 
Was thy young being given, 

To meet with nought but wretchedness, 
And frowns from earth and heaven ! 


Was this the pledge of cradled smile 
That spoke the happy dream, 

And gave me, worn with pain and toil, 
Of passing bliss a gleam ! 


And yet, mayhap, thy fate is bless’d, 
And I should rather joy 

That thy young heart the woes have miss‘d 
That wait the poor man’s boy. 


The cold repulse, the galling sneer 
That drives to theft and shame ; 

The madd’ning thoughts the soul that sear, 
The scorn’d and blighted name. 


O yes: or haply, worse than ail, 
Thou might’st have lived to be 

A servile, crouching, flatt’ring thrall 
At some wealth-dagon’s knee. 


Than this, thy eyes I’d rather close 
On all thou might’st have seen, 

All stricken through with many woes 
As thy young heart hath been. 


Cres. 
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SKETCH OF THE IRISH GREAT DEBATE. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS, 


Every THING, at the present time, relating to | founded,) with regard to Ireland and Irishmen, 


Ireland, is fated to be monstrous in its character. 
, . 7 

We have had monster-meetings ; then a monster- 
trial ; and lastly, summing up, and including all, 


we have had a monster-debate in the House of 


Commons. ‘The whole forms a grand and dart. 
ling drama, of which the last scene in | arliament 
was an appropriate, a magnificent finale. It is 
the fashion to exalt the eloquence of past genera- 
tions at the expense of the present. No old gen- 
tleman is now to be met with who does not groan 
when he thinks of modern degeneracy. He speaks 
with a sort of melancholy exultation of Fox, of 
Pitt. of Burke, and Windham, and Sheridan; de- 
scribes with ardour the glories of the many smaller 
stars that were wont to revolve round these great 
luminaries ; but when he deigns to mention mo- 
dern names, and modern times, it is only to evince 
a feeling of contemptuous compassion. 


His father | 


doubtless did so before him ; and Chatham, and | 


Fox, (Lord Holland, ) Walpole, and Bolingbroke, 
were talked of as a race of giants, who had left no 
worthy descendants behind them. ‘There is also, 


before we can properly appreciate the remarkable 
circumstances of this most remarkable discussion. 
Englishmen will, indeed, seldom condescend to 
speak or reason about Ireland with common fair- 
ness, or equanimity. All that is needed to disturb 
their judgments, and excite their ire, is to pro- 
nounce the name of that unhappy country. The 
Protestant part of her population we look upon as 
degenerate English—men cursed with a rude and 
vulgar fanaticism, and wedded to watchwords of 
party and religion, when the enlightened of man- 
kind have seen good reason to forget and to abjure 
the miserable and degrading doctrines which those 
watchwords are employed to herald and support. 
Of the Catholic population, our estimation is far 
more charitable indeed than that of our progeni- 
tors; but while our charitable feelings are in- 
creased, it is too much to be feared that our 
contemptuous emotions are not diminished. We 


are not so much inclined to persecute our brethren 
_ of the Catholic persuasion as in times past ; though 


at the present time, another cause for depreciating | 
the present Hlouse of Commons, besides this com- 


mon weakness which makes us look back to the 
days of our exulting youth, as the bright era of 
man’s history. The Reform Act was thought to 


have rendered that assembly far more democratic | 


than its predecessors; and they who clung with 
fond recollection to the ancient glories of a borough- 
mongering Parliament, were but too happy if they 
could make themselves and others believe that the 
change had been for the worse ; that in talent, in 
manners, in business habits, the democratic must 
yield the palm to the more aristocratic assembly. 
The late debate on Treland must, we think, even 
inthe minds of the most prejudiced admirers of 
incient times, have shaken this disparaging be- 
lief; for that debate has shown, that in all the 
qualities which ought to distinguish the delibera- 
tions of a great representative body, the present 
House of Commons is equal to any of those which 
have gone before it. Let no one, for an instant, be- 
lieve that, in saying this, we are asserting that the 
representation of the people of England. What 
we are anxious to impress upon the mind of the 


“lvance towards democracy ; and we are willing 


' 


we are somewhat more inclined to despise them for 
what, in our proud superiority, we choose to con- 
sider the woeful prostration of their understanding 
to the dominion of an ignorant and arrogant priest- 
hood, That such is the general feeling of the 
Protestant public, we think there can be little 
doubt. Let us, then, see what the House of Com- 
mons—this somewhat democratic assembly—has 


done to mark its feelings and opinions, Let us 


see if it has been carried away by the reigning 


and religion, 


| 


disposition, and yielded to the public clamour on 
the subject most likely to influence a popular 
assembly, viz., & religious as well as popular ery. 

Lord John Russell brought before the House of 
Commons the subject of Lreland at a very pecu- 
liar and momentous crisis. Mr. O'Connell had 
roused the whole of Catholic Ireland against the 
people and the dominion of England, by appeals 
to the most mischievous and degrading prejudices ; 
to feelings resulting from considerations of race 
That England has ever beena cruel 
despot over Lreland, there can be no doubt; but no 


really wise or benevolent man, no one who looked 
House of Commons is what it ought to be,acomplete | 


‘o take, as the test of its excellence in the art | 
of debating, the last discussion on the state of Ire- 


land > 


0; yet are there many signs of the advance made 


Further than this we are not inclined to | 


by the House of Commons in all that marks a | 
nght and generous feeling, in all that belongs to 


4 warm-hearted 
bl 


‘ 
u 


, kind, and magnanimous assem- 
y, to be perceived by the observant spectator 
uring the past debate on Irish affairs. We ought 
to hear in mind the previous state of mind re- 
"pecting Ireland ; the obstinate antipathy, on the 
part of Englishmen, (not indeed altogether un- 


beyond the present hour, would appeal to these 
past oppressions as resulting from the indelible 


_ distinctions of race, and thus, as far as in him lay, 
” . i s A “4% 
reader is, that it is not worse in consequence of its | 


render immortal the hate which such oppression 
had engendered. Mr. O'Connell, however, for 
reasons which we do not pretend to understand, 
thought fit to appeal to every weakness which a 
national feeling could engender, in order to arouse 
a direful animosity to England. He took no 
pains to distinguish between the government and 
the people of England, but involved them in one 
comimon accusation, and held them both before his 


countrymen as equally guilty of oppression and 
cruelty towards Ireland. The Sazon and Celt have 


by him been made the watchwords of national 
hate ; and the consequences of this fatal mistake 
(we give it no harsher term) will remain long 
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after the time that Mr. O’Connell and he who now 
presumes to criticise his acts are mouldering in 
the dust. In the feelings which this unhappy 
agitation has created, many generations will par- 
ticipate, and a long reign of prudence and justice 
will be required to efface the consequences of a few 
years of well-directed appeals to national preju- 
dices. All men who took part in politics knew 
that this was the necessary consequence of Mr. 
O’Connell’s proceedings. They well knew how 
much Mr. O’Connell’s power was dependent on 
the evils against which he warred ; but they could 
not fail to perceive, that he had done little to di- 


minish the mischievous effect of the wrongs that , 


he combated ; and that his love of Ireland, how- 
ever intense, was equalled by his hatred of Eng- 
land; that he was blinded by prejudice against 
us, while impelled onwards by a generous emotion 
respecting his countrymen of Ireland. The neces- 
sary consequence was, that even among the Liberals 
of England, there was a very strong feeling against 
Mr. O’Connell, which, had he been left unpursued 
by the government, would have put an end to his 
influence in England, and have shaken to its centre 
his power amongst his now confiding countrymen. 

The government, while this feeling was strong 
amongst Englishmen of all classes, at a moment 


when Mr O'Connell had seen reason to believe his | 


agitation a failure, thought fit, in an evil hour, to 
put down the meeting at Clontarf, and to insti- 
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It was in this state of the public mind of Eng. 
land that Lord John Russell brought forward his 
motion for a committee to inquire into the genera] 
state of Ireland. 

They who have watched the workings of polj- 
tical parties for some years past, felt, and fel 
acutely, the adverse effects of Lord John Russel}’s 
position upon this occasion. They remembered 
_and they knew that his opponents would not fai] 
to remind him of, the conduct of his party and 
himself to the people of Ireland. The coercion 
bill of 1833 was not forgotten: it was certain that 
the Tories would cite it as a justification of any 
atrocity they might contemplate, and would be 
| sure to quote it against the noble lord, who now 
| was converted into a defender of the liberties of 
| Ireland. Those Liberals who still wished to fight 
| under his banner felt deeply the reproach which 
| his past conduct justified, and that they were go. 

ing to battle robbed of that moral influence which 
the greatest of warriors, Napoleon, declared to be 
two parts in three in all warfare. They knew 
that imputations could be justly made against 
their leader in the strife that was about to take 
place—imputations of making party objects sub- 
jects of paramount consideration, of changing his 
views with his position, of being an oppressor in 
office, and a factious preacher of liberality while 
in the cold regions of Opposition. Under such 
discouraging influences did the Liberal party pro- 








tute proceedings against Mr. O'Connell and his | ceed to this difficult and dangerous conflict. 
friends, for a conspiracy against the government. | It will be asked, Why difficult and dangerous? 
The conduct of this prosecution was confided to a | The answer can only be given by a reference to 
very shallow, but very bigoted partisan, the At- | the public opinion of the great body of the people 
torney-general for Ireland. Lord Elliot, the | of England. It is true that a feeling of compas- 
Secretary for Ireland, is a well-intentioned, but a | sion had been raised by the conduct of the Irish 
very weak and inefficient functionary. Lord de | Attorney-general towards Mr. O’Connell. But 
Grey, the Lord Lieutenant, may be considered in | the great majority of the dissenters of England, 
such transactionsa cipher. The Attorney for Ire- | and all the people of Scotland, were and are pos- 
land, with Mr. Shaw the Recorder of Dublin, were | sessed with a peculiar, and, with their pardon be 
the real conductors of this remarkable prosecu- | it said, a vulgar terror of the Catholic religion. 
tion. Party hate and zeal presided ; justice, and | Mr. O’Connell had so identified the cause of free- 
the courtesies which modern manners require were | dom and good government in Ireland with the 
forgotten. These Irish Orangemen forgot that | promotion of the Catholic faith, that it was difh- 
England was looking on, and believed that the cult to make the public of Great Britain believe 
happy Orange days of the Irish Rebellion were | that they who favoured the one were not also the 
suddenly revived. The Reformed House of Com- | supporters of the other; and thus it fell out, that 
mons, aided by the press and the railroads, | all those who were the friends of toleration, reli- 
awakened these functionaries from this pleasing | gious and civil liberty in Ireland, were supposed 
hallucination. No sooner had the Parliament | to be the friends of Catholic doctrines and papal 
assembled, than the Irish Attorney-general was | superstitions also. If to this be added the slur 
put upon his defence; and at length when Lord | cast upon the cause by the party interests of the 
John Russell brought forward his motion vespect- | opposition Whigs, it will soon be seen how great 
ing the state of Ireland, the tide, which had long | was the prejudice against which the true friends 
set against the Irish agitators, had begun to turn | of freedom in Ireland, and of prudence and jus 
in their favour. A mixture of feelings neverthe- | tice on the part of England, had to contend. 

less existed ; the old opinion as to the conduct of It was, then, under such adverse influences that 
Mr. O'Connell and his brother agitators was still | the great debate was commenced by the Liberal 
prevalent. This, however, was now counteracted | party. 

by the conduct of the opposite Irish party, and| The session had begun without any manifesta 
the oppression of the Orange bigots won favour | tion on the part of the Whig leaders ; the reaso® 
to the Catholic leaders. It was quickly seen that given being, that the trials in Dublin were yet U 
the foul deeds of ’98 and 1803 could not be re- | decided. The great discussion was therefore post- 
enacted in 1843-44, The consequence was a bit- | poned, A fortnight lingered on, and nothing ws 
ter disappointment to the Attorney-general for | done. At length the trials were finished, and 
Ireland, and his bottle-holder Mr Shaw. | great day for the parliamentary discussion arti 
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The attention, not merely of politicians, but of the | auspices, would govern Ireland from that which 
whole empire, was directed to the coming exposi- | now rules over her? To these questions the friends 
tion that was to be made by the chief of the great of the noble lord had no answer ; for, however 
Liberal party in Parliament. Lord John Russell | vigorous his manner, however bitter his attacks 
rose; and breathless was the attention of those upon the opposite party, the principles which he 
whose duty it was to listen to his exposition. He | laid down as the guiding and superintending in- 
had before him a wide field. The past misgovern- | fluences of his own conduct, as respected Ireland, 
ment of one-third of the empire had to be exposed : | were in nothing different from those of Sir Robert 
the fature and improved rule had to be explained: Peel himself. The supremacy of the Irish Church 
the causes of the misery of Ireland had to be laid | establishment he proposed not only not to weaken, 
hare ; the means of redress of her many wrongs to | but to maintain, and if possible to exalt : religious 
he deseribed :—and was all this done? Alas! no.— | equality he, in fact, abjured, whatevermight in words 
There was great vigour shown in little matters; | be his support of the great doctrines of liberty. 
but a pigmy force was applied to a gigantic weight. In short, spite of every empty phrase in praise of 
Pitiful party attacks were made where mighty | liberal opinions, it was clear the noble lord was 
national interests were concerned ; and petty and | out of place when attempting to lead the great 
contemptible personal feelings usurped the place of | Liberal party of this country ; that in Ireland, 
a consideration of the welfare of the great people | he was a supporter of Protestant ascendancy,—in 
whose destinies were at stake. The noble lord, | England, of exclusive and aristocratic dominion. 
indeed, proved himself, on this occasion, quite | After the speech of that evening, it was evident 
equal to the deeds of his past career. He was not | that he was to be a drag-chain upon the party to 
wanting in courage, (for in that he never fails.) | which he professed to belong ; and that the first 
He was fluent after his fashion; pointed, too, in | great business of the Liberals of England was to 
his personal attacks ; energetic in little things ; | free themselves from the incubus of the noble lord’s 
and acute in the detection of the errors of his op- | supremacy. 

nents: but in vain did we look for any large The cheers which attended the close of the noble 
and generous view as to the future government of | lord’s speech were the mere expressions of partisan 
Ireland. Long and tedious were the hours devoted | support ; that sort of applause that always follows 
to an exposure of the faults of the existing govern- | vigorous party attacks. His fearless demeanour 
ment ; mistakes were pointed out with much inge- | always wins respect, and his readiness to meet and 
nuity, and no small acrimony ; the wrong was | grapple with every opponent, is pleasing to the 
signalized with avidity ; the errors of the past | pugnacity which distinguishes our national charac- 
were dwelt upon with a gloating satisfaction ; but | ter. But in all that vociferous applause, there was 
the reparation of the mischief held but a small | no admiration, felt or expressed, of the great and 
space in this great oration. The noble lord was, | benevolent views, the wise liberality, the prudent 
indeed, a giant while censuring, but a very dwarf | daring, which ought to have been found in the long 
when proposing a remedy for the evils he described | philippie he had just delivered. The more saga- 
anddeplored. Withpatient and anxiousattention did | cious of the parliamentary supporters of the noble 
we watch and listen to every word that he uttered. | lord were grieved, because they saw that he could 
And no one could fail to remark the anxiety that ‘not, in these times, lead them to victory and to 
was manifested by all, and more especially by the | place. They who thought only of the interests of 
friends of the noble Lord, when he approached the | the empire at large, perceived, and perceived with 
subject of the means whereby the many miseries | regret, that the acknowledged head of the Liberal 
which we all deplored were to be redressed. Bit- | party was unequal to the task which had devolved 
ter, indeed, was the disappointment of his friends, | on him; and that the great battle for religious 
and jubilant the triumph of his opponents, when | and civil liberty in Ireland must be fought under 
he described that which he thought to be necessary | the guidance of a different and more enlightened 
for the future good government of Ireland. His | leader. 
opponents asked, and asked with a malicious satis- | While it was evidently the object of the noble 
faction, in what the noble lord differed from the | lord to make a fierce attack upon his political 
present administration. He complains, said they ; | opponents, without committing himself to any 
but does not his complaint signify merely that he | definite opinions, or any specific line of conduct 
s out of office? Does he propose any measure not | respecting the Established Church of Ireland, it 
already in contemplation ? Does he dare to grapple | was for the interest of the administration to force 
with any one of the subjects to which his friends | from him or his party, positive declarations upon 
point as the great evils of Ireland? Is he not, as | this important subject. Sir James Graham, there- 
45 well as ourselves, a great supporter of the Irish | fore, when he rose to answer the opening speech of 
Church? Will he touch its revenues? Invade its | Lord John Russell, taunted him with the ambi- 
‘upremacy ? or attempt to produce that religious | guous language that he had employed on the 
“quality which his friends describe as absolutely | occasion. The imputation of disingenuousness was 
necessary for the well-being of the Irish people? | well-founded; and Sir R. Peel could fairly, at the 
We acknowledge, they said, that he is bitter in his | end of the debate, contrast the hesitation and ob- 
‘riticisms of our conduct ; but we defy him or his | scurity of the noble lord’s language with the frank 
friends to point to any principle in which he dif- | avowals of all his supportess. The debate brought 
fers from ourselves ; to mark any distinction but | out every man’s opinion who spoke on this monster- 
that of persons in the government which, under his | grievance of Ireland, except that of the most im- 
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t person who took part in it, viz., that of 
him who (had his motion been successful) would 
have been the successor of the present Prime 
Minister. Such wariness might have been in 
accordance with precedent; but was not wise or 
just upon so important a question, or at a time 
which preéminently demanded the fullest declara- 
tion of opinion. 

The speech of the Home Secretary was a most 
artful and elaborate specimen of parliamentary 
rhetoric. During the last session, Sir James 
Graham had twice, by ill-considered expressions 
and offensive suggestions, increased the difficulties 
of his leader with respect to the government of 
Ireland. The recollection of these mistakes seemed 
to be fresh in his mind, and to govern every word, 
and thought, and act. Sarcastic towards his oppo- 
nents, once his friends, minute as well as energetic 
in his defence of his own conduct, he avoided, with 
great caution and much ability, all expressions 
which could give unnecessary umbrage. And yet 
his speech was one of the few delivered during the 
debate which smacked of the olden time, and 
evinced that spirit of Protestant intolerance which 
no longer dares to appear in all its genuine hideous- 
ness within the walls of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Shaw even finds it impossible to be completely 
Orange in that assembly. The spirit of the time 
is too strong, and compels a moderation of language 
when it has not produced a corresponding kindness 
of feeling. 

In order properly to understand what followed, 
it is necessary to bear in mind, that two separate 
subjects of consideration were before the house. 
The first was, the past conduct of the government 
towards Ireland ; the second, the future govern- 
ment of that unfortunate country. In the discus- 
sion of the first question, the whole of Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s conduct in his Repeal agitation, the attempts 
of the government to put an end to that move- 
ment, and the late judicial proceedings as a means 
to that end, came under review ; and herein was 
shown much party and personal heat. Lord John 
Russell, as representing the late Whig admini- 
stration, led on the attack upon the policy of the 
present government. Sir Thomas Wilde, speak- 
ing as their chief law functionary, directed his 
powerful battery against the late trials. The 
Irish members, the O’Connor Don, for example, 


Mr. Wyse, and Mr. More O’Ferrall, set forth the | 
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The future is fraught with change, and the mode 
of that change was pretty clearly shown by the 
tone and temper which alone won favour with the 
house. Sir James Graham, Lord Stanley, and 
Mr. Shaw, were the representatives of the old 
Orange intolerance. This spirit found no 
friends ; and, before the close of the discussion, 
men whispered to each other, “The doom of the Irish 
Church establishment has gone forth ; and we have 
only to determine the time at which that doom 
will be executed.” When treating of the future 
government of Ireland, the obstacles to improve- 
ment came, necessarily, under consideration - 
amongst these, as the chief cause of continued ani. 
mosity and disturbance, the Established Church 
held the first place. The Opposition side of the 
House, on this subject, evinced more generous sen- 
timents, more extensive and comprehensive views, 
more real prudence, than was manifested by the 
Tory party ; and yet these last concurred in much 
that their opponents advanced ; and opinions 
which, a few years since, would have been thought 
the dangerous dreams of some theoretic radi 
found supporters amid the ranks of the High 
Church party. To Lord Howick belongs the me- 
rit of taking the lead in this wise and generous 
policy: he is the first of the late Whig adminis- 
tration, who openly avowed himself the friend of 
perfect religious equality. Last year, indeed, both 
Mr. Ward and Mr. Roebuck boldly declared, that 
peace in Ireland was impossible, unless the Church’ 
establishment were so modified, as no longer to be’ 
an obstacle in the way of perfect equality ; Mr: 
Roebuck openly asserting, amidst something very’ 
like groans from the ranks opposite, that nothing 
short of a total suppression of the establishment, as 
an establishment, would be an adequate remedy. 
These statements, though very signiticant demons 
trations of opinion, coming from men unconnected 
with party were comparatively of little weight. 
When, however, the son of Lord Grey, himself too 
one of the late administration, destined also to oc- 
cupy a distinguished position, as well from his per- 
sonal character and ability, as from his powerfal fa- 
mily connexions—when such a man adopted these 
opinions, and gravely and calmly avowed them, the 
wholesubjectassumed another aspect ; and theopin- 
ions themselves acquired a dignity and importance 
which had not previously belonged to them. ‘The 
great Opposition party are now really pledged t 


grievances of which their country complained ; | this opinion, and cannot recede from it. The day 


while Mr, Sheil, in one of the most brilliant exer- 
citations ever heard in parliament, flung a radi- 
ance over the melancholy subject of Ireland's 
misery. The defence was ably maintained by Sir 
James Graham, Lord Stanley, and Sir R. Peel. 
Mr. Shaw and the Attorney-general for Ireland 
endeavoured to justify the conduct of the legal 
proceedings ; in which they received no mean as- 


sistance from the English Attorney-general, Sir | 


Frederick Pollock. Had the debate been confined 
to this part of the subject, it would probably have 
been more exciting to an ordinary spectator ; but 
it would have been deprived of its chief claim to 
the grave consideration of those who are anxious 





that sees a new Liberal administration in power, 
will be the last in which the Church establishment 
of Ireland will be the perennial source of disquie- 
tude and misery. sg 
After this preface, we may proceed to deseribe 
the more important and peculiar incidents of the 
discussion itself, as well as to express an * 
respecting the performance of some of the more 
distinguished actors in this eventful drama. ‘ 
The duration of the debate has naturally’ 
cited remark. The cause, however, of this almost 
unexampled length was not altogether the impor 
tance of the subject discussed. The small wits out 
of doors are peculiarly fluent upon the grievance 


as to the future destinies of our common country. | of long speeches and many speakers. We should 
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remember, that members at the present 
- =» have constituents who wish to know the 
opinions of those whom they have chosen to be 
their representatives ; that this wish is a very be- 
-al incentive to exertion, and check upon dis- 
honesty ; and that it is a necessary consequence of 
the existence of a democratic influence in the House 
of Commons. The debate, nevertheless, was length- 
ened by another circumstance, not altogether unde- 
serving of reproach : time, we doubt not, will reform 
thisevil. The truth is, that in every debate which 
is supposed likely to be adjourned, the real business 
does not begin till near nine o’clock in the evening. 
The great guns are not fired off to an empty House ; 
and. as it is the common custom to dine at six or 
seven, the House is, in all long debates, almost 
empty from half-past five to half-past eight. If, 
however, the leading speakers would break through 
this rule, and speak early, no unnecessary speeches 
would be permitted, and they who are merely 
tolerated as stop-gaps would receive very significant 
hints to compress the exposition of their opinions ; 
thedebate would be of continuousinterest, much time 
would be saved, and much idle talking prevented. 
The early part of the debate was distinguished 
by a more thoughtful character, a more calm and 
dispassionate tone, than that which belonged to 
the later portion of it. The speech of Lord Howick 
produced this effect. Never has it been our fate 
to hear a speech which was more honourable to 
the speaker. It was the solemn declaration of a 
reflecting and conscientious man, upon a subject 
which he conceived to be of the highest importance. 
Lord Howick appeared to labour under the appre- 
hension that his declaration might, by many of his 
countrymen, be received with disapprobation, and 
that, by the frank avowal of his opinions, he was 
running the risk of losing friends and power. This 
feeling increased the value of his declaration. It 
was clear that no light purpose would have tempted 
him to incur the chance of such a loss; but that 
an overwhelming sense of duty had compelled 
him to the performance of a painful task. His 
accurate and powerful description of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, in the future government of 
Ireland ; his cogent reasoning in support of the 
great doctrine of religious equality, which he pro- 
pounded, proved the extent of his knowledge and 
large capacity of his understanding; while 
the benevolent toleration which he advocated, 
showed him to be as generous as he is sagacious. 
The views of the noble lord were ably supported 
by Mr. Charles Buller, Mr. Ward, Mr. Hawes ; 
but, above all, by Mr. Macaulay. It is the fashion 
among newspaper critics to talk of Mr. Macaulay’s 
brilliant phraseology ; his pointed antithesis ; his 
munded periods: and all this jargon has been 
mpeated ad nauseam on the present occasion. The 
truth however is, that this speech was distinguished 
by a manly simplicity of language, by an entire 
of mere rhetoric artifice. There was no 
Mlempt at antithesis ; no ornate diction ; no la- 
bed metaphor. He showed not only that he 
read the history of the country of which he 
™ speaking, but that he had carefully thought 


"pom it; that he was a philosopher as well as a 
VOL. X1.—no, CXXIV, 
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historian ; a statesman as well asa scholar. The 
answer that was by the opposite party intended to 
be given to this finished effort of a mature and 
comprehensive mind, was confided to the forensic 
skill of the Solicitor-general, Sir William Follett. 
No contrast was ever stronger. To the multitu- 
dinous stores of knowledge ; to the largest views ; 
to the widest range of historic illustration, there 
was opposed, in no favourable contrast, the narrow 
methods of the formidable nisi prius advocate ; 
the minute perspicuity of a well-trained disputant 
on legal topics ; of one powerful indeed within his 
sphere, but incapable of stepping beyond it; an 
accomplished advocate, but an uninstructed states- 
man. Expectation had been raised, both by the 
greatness of the occasion, and by the reputation 
of the combatants; the disappointment was con- 
sequently proportionately increased by the ac- 
knowledged failure of the Solicitor-general ; his 
friends, indeed, attributing to ill health, and over- 
work in his profession, the inadequacy of his per- 
formance in Parliament. 

The speeches on the ministerial side of the 
House, which related chiefly to the future govern- 
ment of Ireland, though far inferior in ability to 
the masterly expositions of Mr. Macaulay and 
Lord Howick, were nevertheless more remarkable 
as evidence of a change in public opinion. Our 
readers have probably heard the phrase “ Young 
England” applied to a particular section of the 
ministerial party ; they may possibly not know 
exactly what the phrase signifies, or to whom it 
more especially applies. Of the gentlemen who 
compose what is called “ Young England ” in the 
House of Commons, we have very little to say; 
and that little will not be pleasing to the inordi- 
nate vanity, and somewhat offensive presumption 
of this small band of troublesome Ministerial sup- 
porters. Individually these men are particularly 
insignificant ; they are utterly inefficient as debaters, 
have very little knowledge, though endowed with a 
large quantity of conceit. Now, though this be 
true of them individually, yet the opinions which 
they propound, and the state of mind which leads 
them to propound these doctrines, are interesting 
and remarkable. The existence of a body among 
the young men of the Aristocracy who choose to 
depart from the ordinary and beaten track of 
thought and feeling ; who preach toleration even 
from the excess of their dislike of Puritanic doc- 
trines in the Church ; who denounce Protestantism, 
and rail at the Aristocratic revolution of 1688— 
the object of whose veneration in the Church is 
Laud; in the state, Lord Strafford ; who propose to 
create a Catholic establishment, to pay the Catho- 
lic priesthood, and to assist that priesthood by 
state funds in the business of educating their 
flocks ; and to whom a violent Orange partisan is 
just as obnoxious as a furious Repealer; the 
existence of such a body, we say, is # signifi- 
cant evidence of the breaking up of old opinions, 
and of a general move and change in all the 
established modes of thought and feeling. By far 
the most remarkable made, in the sense of 
“ Young England,” was that of Mr. D’Israeli, 
who himself can hardly be considered one - ‘a 
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little clique to whom that nick-name has been ap- 
plied, though he very much desires to be looked 
upon as their leader. He is far too shrewd, has 
far too much sense, to be really one of them ; he, 
nevertheless, is aware of the importance he would 
acquire if it were believed that he swayed the 
councils of this small band of enthusiastic, but in- 
efficient, scions of nobility. To this end, he haunts 


from ; and the discussion of the wisdom and jus. 
tice of the late judicial proceedings in Dublig 
usurped the place of more important considerations, 
This was an inevitable evil. The dangerous state 
of Ireland was the immediate cause of the debate; 
the Repeal agitation, and the trial of the chief 
Repealers, were the most marked incidents 

the many important transactions of the last year, 





the seat on which it delights them to congregate, 
and puts into phrase, which they cannot imitate, 
however much they may admire his power and 
dexterity, the very wildest of their doctrines ; sup- 
ports them by ingenious argumentation, and no 
small display of historic lore; annoys his party, 
and does not please his opponents. Whether he 
will succeed in the object he has evidently in 


view, time alone can determine. In place, he | 


would certainly be a more docile supporter ; we can- 
not, however, presume to say that he would prove 
a very efticient Under-secretary for Foreign affairs! 

By the time that the debate had reached the 
end of the first week, it became evident what its 
close would prove. The trials in Dublin had been 
constantly alluded to; Mr. Shaw had given his 
explanation of the extraordinary blunders that oc- 
curred in making up the jury list; Mr. Sergeant 
Murphy had criticized, with just severity, the 
whole of the late legal proceedings, (and as the 
learned gentleman is well-known not to be a friend 
of Repeal, or in any way a protégé of Mr, O’Con- 
nell, his testimony was the more valuable ;) Mr. 
Charles Buller had described the actual condition 


of Ireland, in language that no one could misun- | 


derstand, and which excited uncommon wrath on 


the ministerial benches ; and Lord Stanley, on the | 


Friday night, closed the week’s debate with a 
speech characterized by all the vigour of manner, 
and weakness in everything else, which usually 
attend his efforts in Parliament. The noble lord 
invariably appears like a bold, courageous school- 
boy, ready to fight anybody; and the bigger his 


opponent, the more undaunted is his deportment. | 


His petulance, too, is childish in its character, and 
his imprudence must be a constant source of anx- 
iety and apprehension to his wary and skilful 
leader. His bold demeanour, and his gallant readi- 
ness, always win for him an attentive audience ; 
but they will be disappointed who expect from him 


anything beyond the shallow sophistries which | 


serve the purpose of a ready debater. As usual, he 
was not content with standing on the defensive, 
but carried his attack into the enemy’s camp ; 


and, to the evident annoyance of his leader, stirred | 


up the flames of religious strife, by repeating the 
often refuted charge upon the Catholic members, 
of being careless of the obligations of an oath. He 
read with much emphasis, with much theatric 
solemnity and pompous gravity, the oath taken 
by the Catholic members at the table of the House 
of Commons, and sat down amidst a storm of ap- 
plause from the many fierce partisans by whom he 
was surrounded, and to whom his unwise and pe- 
tulant outpouring appeared the very perfection of 
acrimonious debating. 

The almost philosophic character of the early 
part of the debate was now to be entirely departed 


Mr. O’Connell had come to London, and appeared 
in the House of Commons amidst the vociferays 
applause of many English, as well as Irish mem. 
bers. The Attorney-general for Ireland, also, was 
now in the house, prepared to vindicate his own 
conduct, and to meet the charges of his opponents, 
Everything portended a violent altercation ; and 
the result justified the anticipation. On the Tues. 
day, late in the evening, Sir Thomas Wilde opened 
his ponderous fire upon the Attorney-general for 
Ireland. Ina speech of three hours’ duration he 
minutely examined every step of the late legal 
_ proceedings ; and as he advanced, condemned, in 
severe and energetic language, the injustice, the 
acrimony, and the blundering which throughout 
had attended them. By this elaborate accusation, 
the Attorney-general for Ireland was put upon 
his defence, which was boldly, skilfully, and not 
altogether unsuccessfully made on the following 
evening ; the whole of which was oceupied by 
the Attorney-general, Wednesday is what is 
called an order day; viz., a day on which om 
ders of the day have precedence of motions; 
and is the only one in which the government has 
not precedence. Consequently, the Wednesday is 
a sort of field-day for private legislators—for 
country gentlemen, for example, who have pr 
found notions respecting enclosing of commons, of 
| preserving of game, or reforming proceedings in 
petty sessions. Sometimes a lawyer tries his hand 
at a bill—thinks that he can cheapen and expedite 
the administration of justice ; thereupon he gets 
leave to bring in a bill for the improving of county 
courts, which is fixed as an order of the day for 
Wednesday. If the minister be in a mereifal 
mood, he allows the discussion upon this private 
legislation to take place ; and the coup de grace is 
given at once to the unshapen offspring of ther 
private Solons. Generally, indeed, they linger 
through the session, appearing every Wednesday, 
only to be deferred till about the time of grows 
shooting ; when the list becoming alarmingly long, 
_ the whole, en masse,are in one fell night thrown out 
Such is the ordinary fate of these private attempts 
to improve our laws. The Wednesday, howevel 
'of which we are now speaking, was to & 
| different scene. It so happened, that many be 
_members of the aristocracy had been caught im 
meshes of an obsolete law : so, suddenly to 
them, the House of Lords, with anxious and pate™ 
nal haste, passed a bill putting a stop to various 
actions which had been commenced for penaltits 
and legalizing betting. Mr. James Stuart Wortley 
_had charge in the Commons of this precious § 
| men of lordly legislation. To be useful, this bill 
| required to be passed at once. It was therefore, 
spite of the importance of the great Irish dir 
‘cussion that was to be renewed that evemilg 
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a stage, and gave rise to a long desul- 
cr torte This delayed the resuming of the 
adjourned debate till nine o'clock, when at length 
the Attorney-general for Ireland rose to make 
his defence. This gentleman was certainly no 
favourite with the House. He, therefore, spoke at 
grst under great difficulties, which nevertheless he 
gallantly surmounted, and gained favour as he 

ed, With the House, his defence was suc- 
cessful for himself, personally. That it really jus- 
tifed him on the merits of the case, we cannot for 


s moment admit, though we have not now space 


or time to make clear the many disingenuous 


statements employed to excuse, or to defend his 
The next 


imprudence, petulance, and injustice. 
night’s debate was closed by Mr. Sheil. It is al- 
most Impossible to describe the extraordinary char- 
acter of Mr. Sheil’s oratory. In_ his figure, voice, 
and gesticulation, there is nothing prepossessing. 
His short person, broad high shoulders, shock 
head, short neck, and long arms; his shrieking 
voice: the wild tossing of his arms; his almost 
unearthly laugh ; though they may not be pleas- 
ing either to eye or ear, instantly rivet attention, 
The peculiar frame of his sentences, the wholly 
un-English style of his phraseology, the balanced 
and laboured periods, the bitter sarcasm, the po- 
lished irony, and the excited passion that he 
evinces, altogether make him a man whom no one 
ever forgets, once having heard him. 
may not convince, he dazzles our understanding ; 
breathless attention waits upon his words; and 
wonder and admiration, invariably, are freely and 
without party bias bestowed upon the splendid cor- 
useations ot his high-wrought eloquence. In the 
grave business of life, he comes upon us as a sort 
of spirit who, with a wand, brings before our view 
the brilliant yet fitful splendour of some unearthly 
weene: enchanted and enthralled, we listen with 
throbbing pulse and excited imaginations ; each 
succeeding scene becomes more wild, wonder- 
fal, and splendid ; ten thousand many-coloured 
mekets shoot up into the air, blinding us with 
the very excess of their unnatural brightness, 
when suddenly the strange voice ceases, the 
pageant lias passed away, and a heavy and 
Ppressive darkness falls suddenly over all. This 
* rally no exaggerated description. 
often hee 
usplays: the effect has always been the same in 
‘haracter, though necessarily differing in degree. 
As yet they have not palled upon our sense, though 
years have passed over since first ve heard the 
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Though he | 


It has | 
n our fortune to witness these strange | 
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followed, and then Mr, O'Connell rose. The 
House by this time was completely filled. The 
galleries were crammed with strangers: no man 
lingered at dinner; but all were present to hear 
the great conspirator vindicate himself, and defend 
his country before the assembled Commons of 
England. The occasion was a great one, the 
scene impressive ; and when the old and now 
almost broken man began his address, you could 
| have heard a child’s whisper from one end to the 
other of that large chamber, filled to the brim 
with excited hearers. Mr. O’Connell was evidently 
labouring under indisposition ; and his voice was 
weak in the opinion of those who recollected him 
in the days of the first reformed parliament. His 
| whole demeanour was that of one labouring under 
| mental, as well as physical depression, He was, 
nevertheless, firm in his language, uncompromising 
and steady in the assertion of his opinions; but 
rising with the nature of his subject, and the char- 
acter of his audience, he avoided all those appeals 
to vulgar and mischievous prejudices and base 
| passions, which have so much disfigured his late 
addresses to his own countrymen. The names of 
Crur and Saxon were entirely passed over ; dis- 
tinctions were made between various classes and 
parties ; and one wide and universal anathema was 
not fulminated against the whole people of England. 
This change so suddenly manifested, was too sud- 
den and too startling to be altogether satisfactory. 
_It was too plainly the effect of the adverse verdict ; 
the result of an overwhelming necessity, rather 
than the sincere conviction of the understanding. 
The speech, however, produced a favourable im- 
pression. Calm and argumentative, it stated fairly, 





and without much exaggeration, the grievances of 
Ireland ; was listened to with respect by all; and 
_ proved the more effective, because simple and un- 


pretending. Sir Robert Peel followed, and for 
nearly four hours engaged the attention of the 
house in a speech of great power, dexterity, and 
skill. It was admirably adapted to the audience ; 
the effort of one who had spent years in parliamen- 
tary training, and who came now in the very 
height of his power, with his mind in its utmost 
vigour; excited by the greatness of the stake, and 
flushed with the hope of victory, to cope with an 
adversary strong enough to give credit to his sue- 
His answer to Lord John Russell was in- 
deed a triumphant parliamentary reply ; but his 
treatment of the real difficulty before him, viz., 
the future government of Ireland, too plainly showed 
the doubt and hesitation by which he was en- 


cess. 


night honourable gentleman, Assuredly this, his | thralled. The genuine convictions of his own un- 
as effort before the most critical assembly in the | derstanding were evidently in favour of a liberal 
world, rose superior even to his former reputation. | policy towards her; but he feared his party, dis- 
= last evening came. An arrangement had | trusted his own influence over the bigotry of his 
tie been made as to the immediate actors in | supporters, and constantly halted between con- 
re sing scene ; and expectation was on tip-toe, | tending influences; leaning to the truth, in accor- 
he known that Mr. O’Connell, Sir Robert | dance with his own feelings and judgment, yet 
bo = Lord John Russell, would be the speakers | driven into error by the fatal necessity of his posi- 
“nt "ing. The Attorney-general for Eng- | tion. Disclaiming the doctrine that the church was 
= Sree geny His good feeling and frank | inviolable, he yet bound himself to maintain it, in 
been cn ae all men regret that to him had not | all its hideous deformity and extravagance,—wish- 
~— nided the direction of the late judicial pro- | ing that perfect religious equality could exist, he 

"SS against the Repealers, Mr, Roebuck | nevertheless declared himself the unflinching advo- 
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cate of the most galling distinctions: desirous of 
governing Ireland with justice, he still clung to 
Orange domination, and commited his ministerial 
existence to their support and protection. Great, 
therefore, as was the ability he displayed, and li- 
beral as was much that he advanced, the effect of 
his whole speech was tantalizing and painful. A 
noble daring was evidently wanting ; a generous 
and lofty estimate of his own position, and of the 
exigencies of the great office he filled, was never 
manifest. He was throughout the mere chief of a 


party, an able and dexterous partisan leader, but 


never the wise and benevolent ruler of a magnani- 
mous people. To the great occasion he showed him- 
self unequal. 

Lord John Russell’s reply was, from the time at 
which it was delivered, necessarily incomplete, and 


without effect. After nine nights’ debating, , 
h, delivered at three in the morning, coujy 

not be listened to; all were anxious to divide. 
the close of the long conflict was imperatively és. 
manded, and, spite of all opposition, was at length 
attained. ' 
Not a vote had been changed by the able am 





continued discussion: the ministerial majority was 
as formidable as ever; and yet, to all reflecting 
it was manifest that a mighty change in thought 
and feeling had taken place ; that the doom of the 
Trish Church Establishment was pronounced: and 
| that a new, and, we hope, a happier era for Ireland, 
'isat hand. The debate which was the forerunner 
| of this zreat change will be long remembered : for 
its influence upon the destinies of our common 
| country will be lasting and beneficial, 


SCHILLER’S ODE TO JOY. 


BY BON GAULTIER, 


Joy, thou brightest of heaven’s treasures, 
Daughter of Elysian birth, 

Chant we now, in high-strung measures, 
At thy shrine our hymn of mirth ! 

Things by heartless fashion parted 
Reunite beneath thy spell, 

Man in brotherhood true-hearted 
Dwells with man where thou dost dwell. 


Millions, let my arms unfold ye ! 
One and all, take, take this kiss ! 
In the heavens a father is, 

Who in his love doth ever hold ye. 


Crowned with best of life’s best graces, 

Thou that art, and hast a friend, 
Thou that hast to thy embraces 

Won a fond wife, with us blend. 
Ay— if there be one heart only 

Thou canst call thine own and keep, 
Come ; but, if not, hence, thou lonely 


! 


Man of sorrows, hence and weep ! 


Let each heart, with life that swelleth, 
Bow to sympathy and love, 
They transport the heavens above, 
Where the unseen father dwelleth. 


Joy all living earthly creatures 
Drink from nature’s genial breast, 

Saints and souls of baser features 
Welcome all the rosy guest. 

She "twas gave us wine and kisses, 
Friendship firm in death to love, 

Creeping things all taste her blisses, 
Cherubs of the skies above. 


Bow in adoration purely ! 
World, dost know thy maker near 
There above yon starry sphere 
Dwells the great Creator surely. 


In each vital instinct lurketh 
Joy, of every soul the soul ; 
Joy the wheels untiring worketh 
Of the mighty moving whole. 
Flowers spring up, in bloom appearing, 
Suns come forth at her command, 
Countless orbs, through space careering, 
All are guided by her hand. 

Cheerly tread the path before ye ! 
Brothers, onward, like the sun, 
Joying in his course begun, 

Ur hero to the field of glory ! 


) To the sage she smiles assurance, 
"Wildered ‘mid researches deep, 
Guides him, that with calm endurance 
Toils up virtue’s rugged steep. 
Where on high in light reposes 
Meek-eyed, Truth, her banners wave, 
She a home of bliss discloses 
‘Mid seraph choirs beyond the grave. 


Millions, let no fears affright you ! 
Upwards, upwards persevere ! 
There, above yon starry sphere, 

Is a great God will requite you ! 


Gods what we can give require not : 
To be like them is our joy. 
Cheer the drooping heart and tire not, 
Wipe from every breast annoy. 
Wrath and wrathfnl passions spurning, 
Kach forgive his mortal foe, 
So Remorse’s lava burning 
Ne’er shall scorch his heart with woe ! 


Blot all record of offences ! 
Discord, hence, and hostile jars ! 
Brethren, God above the stars 

The judgment each hath judged dispenses 


Joy gleams in each sparkling chalice, 
Wine, bright wine, from every bowl, 

Drowns in rude hearts hate and malice, 
Gives despair a hero’s soul. 

Up, my brothers, up, and, showing 
In free worship perfect love, 

Drain this cup with hearts o’erflowing 
To the God that rules above ! 


Whom the circling stars are praising, 
Whom the hymns of seraph’s laud, 
To the good and bounteous God, 

Drink, your hearts in concord raising ! 


l’irmness in the hour of trial, 
Help to innocence and woe, 
To a promise no denial, 
Truth to friend and truth to foe ! 
Even to kings a front unswerving, 
Manly, dauntless, unsubdued, 
Honour’s crown to the deserving, 
Death to falsehood’s traitor brood ! 


Knit the bond by ties supernal, yuo 
Still this faith be yours, be mine ! tad 
Swear it by this golden wine, 

Swear it by the Judge eternal ! 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF 


As we indulge the hope that the History of an 
Authoress may shortly appear at full length before 
the public, which seems well prepared to receive 
it, our concluding specimens are meant rather to 
whet than satisfy the general taste; and refer 
more to the early friends and protectors of the 
little heroine, than to her personal history. 

It will be remembered that Miss Snig, and her 
lover, the clerk of Justice Tender, were about to 
consign that good man’s pet, the pretty innocent 
Barbara, to the keeping and care of Mrs. Kite, the 


Parish Nurse, on a very slender weekly pension. | 


With that worthy matron the poor child shared 
the same kind care bestowed upon the other miser- 
able infants. She was starved, beaten, and con- 
fined in impure air for five long bitter years. 


Herfriend,and the protector, and, so farashe durst | at eight years of age. 
] e 


be so, the champion of the other wretched children 
nursed by Mrs. Kite and her daughters—the 
clever and courageous Will Woodcote—had slow- 
ly perished before her eyes ; and Barbara had ob- 
tained his post of gin-and-beer carrier, and errand- 
goer to the establishment. 
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The public indignation was now so stro 
excited against Mrs. Kite, that the house of the 
reputed child-murderer was attacked by the en- 
raged mob ; and public justice vindicated, by thema- 
tron and her daughters being committed for trial. 

Happy now were the hours of Barbara, The 
old housekeeper feasted her with dainties, the old 
butler carried her through the gardens in his arms; 
she was the bright creature who had awakened the 
heart of the dormant household, Every affection 
concentrated on the little idol, whom Catherine 
Haydon found it delight to instruct ; whose heart 


'and mind unfolded like flowers in the sun, and 


The frequent deaths | 


ot disappearance of the children, at length made | 
the house be looked upon with suspicion ; and Mr, | 


Spriggs, the Parish Beadle, a man of a soft heart 
in spite of his hard office, one day questioned the 


little Barbara, who seemed fast following Will | 


Woodcote to the grave, and from her artless re- 
plies gathered the horrible truth. He carried her to 
the parish surgeon, Mr. Stout, who, though only 
four feet in height, addicted to Glenlivat, and con- 
siderably hen-pecked, possessed, with some skill, 
much humanity. He durst not introduce the 
pretty Barbara, whose lovely face, sweet disposi- 
tion, and winning ways, gained all hearts, into 
his own family, in which, besides Mrs. Stout, there 
were her mother, Mrs, Patch, and three Misses 


' 





, . + 
Patch, all in a confederacy, which forced the good | 


little man even to cook his supper in the shut-up 
‘urgery, with his faithful ally and assistant, Mr. 
Wiggins. But in the meanwhile the constable 
and his wife took care of the little maid, who 
dearly felt the first tenderness that had been for 
‘many years bestowed upon her ; and in a few days 
the benevolent Stout, dressed in his best, made his 
way to a lady, in whom he hoped to find a bene- 
‘actress for the sweet creature who had crept into 
is affectionate heart. This lady, Miss Catherine 
uaydon, was rich, well born, most amiable, and 
rgb ; and in a charming villa, or rus in 
es the Parish Nurse, lived the Eng- 
single-lady’s life in all its independence and ele- 
‘ance. The little, friendless girl at once gained 
rine Haydon’s affections ; and—for there was 
‘mance in Catherine’s character—something was 
¥en in the features, in the expression of the beau- 


falchild, which awakened old and never-to-be-for- | 


etten memories. But Barbara, when questioned, 


| 





} 


whose caresses and prattle formed the charm of 
her solitary life. 

The first public appearance of the Authoress was 
, It was as a principal wit- 
ness against the Parish Nurse and her daughters, 
Barbara acquitted herself to admiration ; shock- 
ing discoveries were made; and the inhuman 
nurses were condemned to expiate their cruelty. 

Catherine Haydon had an old kinsman, rich, and 
a bachelor, Mr. Trimstick, who paid her an annual 
visit, which she regularly returned, He was a scho- 
lar, aman of refinement and of hobbies ; but, above 
all, a dilettante in physic, He read The Lancet, and 
studied dietetics, Barbara crept into his heart 
also, It wasa simple and kind one, and fore- 
boded great things for the intelligent child. 

When little Barbara went to visit this gentle- 
man with her patroness, at his fine old country 
house, she was enchanted with its bright-rubbed 
oak-panelled parlours; its pictures and quaintly- 
carved furniture, and richly-bound books, and trim 
gardens ;—and so nicely fitted-up was the surgery — 
Mr. Trimstick’s veritable boudoir, What a con- 
trast was all now around her to the squalid dwell- 
ing of Mrs. Kite and its brutal inmates! And 
how affectionate was Miss Haydon, how fond the 
old gentleman, how kind every one! It was too 
bright and happy to last. The Authoress was to 
to be trained, by adversity and vicissitude, for her 
future vocation. One day she rode out on a pony 
with Mr. ‘Trimstick, the amateur physician, to 
visit a dying young woman at a pleasant neigh- 
bouring grange ; and now we drop these rude con- 
necting links of ours, and resume the real and full 
narrative of the Authoress. We cannot hereexplain 
the motives which made the Kites, and someof their 
male associates whom we have seen before at the 
Three Bells, wishful to kidnapthe child; but, since the 
trial, in the heart of Suke Kite revenge was added to 
them. AdemonJew, whose malignant glance haunt- 
ed and horrified Barbara, was by this time added to 
the number of her enemies. On their ride home her 
protector was assailed and robbed byasetof ruffians ; 


and Barbara thus fell inte the hands of her enemies, 


Miss Kite and Jem T'wigster, who formed a part of 
this roving squadron of housebreakers and vagrants. 


rm tell nothing of her own history ; nor of her | The thieves struck into the woodlands, halted to 
*r, when adjured by Catherine to speak. The | feast on their varied spoils; and marching across the 


dwellin 


g of Mrs. Kite had been to her as the grave. | country, did not again halt till next day at noon, 
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The party halted on a lone heathy tract, some twenty 
miles in a northerly direction from the place whence they 
had started ; and after pitching the tent, and pre- 
paring all things for the full enjoyment of their ease, 
Barbara was unbound from the railing of the rude cart 
to which she had been tied since the previous night. 
Exhausted by weeping, and bruised by the jolting of the 
vehicle over the rough forest ground, with the admixture 
of many blows both from Jim and his friend Miss Suke, 
the child, when they had unbound her, fell senseless to 
the ground, and was borne into the tent. When she 
recovered, she found herself lying upon an empty sack, 
and the rest of the party, saving a few children, carous- 
ing over the noon-tide meal. The viands, which seemed 
by their smell to have been of a savoury description, 
were already discussed (setting aside such relics as were 
left for the especial comfort of two very hungry terriers.) 
As savoury dishes make hunger less and thirst the 


greater, the party drew pleasant draughts of ale froma | 


little barrel that stood beside them. They all drank 
from one horn ; and when it was emptied, he that had 
the good fortune to sit nearest the tap filled it again, 
tasted it, and passed it round ; and as this circumstance 
occurred very often, the party grew talkative, and re- 
curred to the adventures of the previous night. 

“ Now, genel-men, (for I like to be purlite,)” said Mr. 
Twigster, filling the horn for the tenth time, “ let each 
man be a man, and say what was the go last night.” 


The spoils were now divided amidst a flow of | 
thieves’ slang ; while Barbara, weeping and sobbing | 
on her sack, began to ponder how she might steal | 


away while the women and children slept. 


The spot in which they had halted, was a wooded up- 
land, dotted with ancient trees, so solitary withal, that 
a stranger might have thought it some unknown and 
primitive region, untrod by human foot, had not the re- 
cent traces of the woodman’s axe dispelled so quaint an 
illusion. The trunks of these olden foresters were scat- 
tered around in that state of picturesque negligence that 
suits well with nature’s adornment: some were strip- 
ped of their bark, others lay as they had fallen, half 
buried amidst the fern, or hid by the undulating ground. 
A timber wain, sheltered by a clump of hollies, a forest 
rivulet and a glade in the distance, varied the fore- 
ground and marked the distance of this forest scene. 
The party had chosen their resting-place by one of these 
fallen trees ; and it had been chosen daintily, for it was 
shadowed from the sun, and boasted a sward of the 
rarest green. 

As the day wore on, Jim and Morris absented them- 
selves for some hours; nor did they return till nightfall, 
then bearing with them the fair fruits of their toil, in 
the shape of two rabbits, a fowl, andaduck. Yet it 
was not the hour for the seething pot: for when the 
moon had arisen, lighting up the open parts of the glade, 
and casting giant shadows here and there across the 
sylvan scene, the little cart was again put in motion, but 
not for a very long journey: for after an hour or so’s 
travel, the party again halted, within the area of some 
antique ruins, A rude awning was now cast over the 
decaying rafters of a recess in the thick walls, a wood 
fire kindled, and the pot swung. Mr. Morris, who was 
an epicure in savoury dishes, superintended in person 


the simmering of the stew, and of course it was done to | 
a turn ; and delectable was the enjoyment thereot. Lar- | 


bara, who had wept bitter tears during the dull mono- 
tony of that day, was unbound from the cart, and with 
her voice choked, and her limbs benumbed, was forced 
to serve the supper and ply the fire with new fuel, and 


then shrink into a corner to eat some coarse relics of the | 


meal, 


Thus did our Authoress gather her first lessons | 


in rural scenery and philosophy. We will now in- 
troduce to our readers Mr, Alexander Trout, her 
first master in the elegant arts. When Barbara 
had been wandering for many days, following the 


vagrants, it chanced that, late in an afternoon, she | 


| lagged wearily along the road, carrying a hea 


_ basket, and some yards in the rear of Miss Kite 


She was overtaken by a round and rosy-faced little 
| man, with a heavy barrel-organ strapped across his 
shoulders, whistling merrily as he came along, and beat. 
ing appropriate time with a light switch that he 
He walked behind Barbara for some little distance, and 
then, quickening his step, came beside her, and wished 
her a good morrow. The words were so kindly and 
cheerfully spoken, that Barbara looked up into the littl 
| man’s face, and replied to his salutation. 
| “My name’s Trout—Alexander Trout: vot's yours 
| ven you are at home ?” 
| © Barbara, Sir,” said the child, lifting on to the other 
/arm Miss Kite’s heavy basket. 

“ Manda’s prettier though,” said the little man; “ an4 
Harribetla the very prettiest of ’em hall.” 

“Come on, ye brat, afore ‘tis vorser for ye,” shrieked 
Miss Kite, seating herself upon a stile, and shaking aloft 
her bony hand. 

“Vot! ’s that yer mam?” said Mr. Trout. Tf he 
is, she’s a werry sour un. You should jist see vots 
blissid father Trout is to his Manda and his Harribella; 
_ so werry tender, so werry like a chicken. Stop a bit, 
| Come this vay, my little dears.” 
| As he said this, Mr. Tront turned, and Barbara a 
| well. She then saw two ragged little urchins of he 
| own age, decked in a quantity of tawdry finery, coming, 
at a quick run, along the shady side of the road, in obe. 
dience to Mr. Trout’s tender and treble voice. 

“There they har,” said Trout, ina triumphant voiee, 
and waving his hand as he spoke; “there they har, 
bliss them ; sich a Manda and sich a Harribella never 
yos, nor never vill be again: ‘tis all Trout’s luck!” 

(nd Barbara partly thought so ; for in all her expe 
rience of Mrs. Kite’s home, she had never seen twomote 
wretched starvelings than these two children Mr, Troat 
so strongly eulogized. They were dressed in a fantasti— 
garb of thin gauze, looped up with a few dirty artifietal 
flowers, contrasting strangely with the worn and desty 
shoes, so large, that they rather hung to the feet thas 
they could be said to fit them. Their shoulders wer 
bare, and exposed to the scorching sun; while their hait, 
ofa very matted appearance and nondescript colour, wae 
tied round with a fillet of gay ribbon. Mr. Trout’s 
blithe and tender words would seem to have implied & 
reciprocating love on the part of these two fantasti 
children ; but, alas! such was not the case ; for they 
stood speechless and in awe before him, When Mr 
Trout had finished his admiring gaze, he proceeded on 
his way, followed, in dumb silence, by the two childres, 
who, nevertheless, cast furtive glances upon the pale 
face of Barbara. Presently Mr. Trout reached the stile 
on which Miss Kite was seated ; and that humane lady 
was about to pounce upon Barbara, to inflict due cha 
tisement for her having loitered, when Mr. Trout stayed 
her uplifted arm, and said, in a pleasant voice— 

“My name’s Trout—Alexander Trout ; and this 
here little hurchin has been admiring nater’s vorks. She 
aint seen half, though, yet. To see Manda in a hort 
pipe, and Harribella in them here French steps, #§% 
blissid thing. And Trout ’s a father to ’em—they know 
it, and thinks themselves the blissidest little things thas 
ever vos. Ma’am, vot line do you travel hin!” 

“That’s nothing to you,” answered Miss Kite, ia 
surly voice: “my tongue arn’t a bell-clapper for aaj 
body to ring.” 

“ Well, Ma’am,” said Trout, in a voice even 
polite, “ ciwility ’s ciwility all the vorid over; 
Trout ’s alvays ciwil to the vimmin. Bliss ‘em, 
vould be unpurlite ven vimmin are the softer sex ! Ts 
_nater, Ma’am ; Alexander is von to see vot ’s right ins 





| vinkin.” 

“You ’re a blustering prig,” said Miss Kite, whe™ 
| Mr. Trout’s politeness aa ~ soften. “ Think yerself 
| & gentry cove, | warrant !” 

“Vell, Ma’am, Trout had rather be taken for mud 
| ale, than small beer.” 

“I daresay. Come on, Bab,or ’1——” Thethrest 
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was inandible ; for Miss Kite, muttering it to herself, | 
was about to proceed along the road ata good round | 
when Mr. Trout, laying his hand upon her cloak, | 
pe Hark ye, ciwility is a jewel, and———” Mr. Trout | 
was unable to end so good a truism ; for the woman, | 
darting at him a look of shrewd suspicion, turned upon | 
ner heel, and clutching Barbara by the arm, as if she had | 
fears for her safety, proceeded along the dusty road with 
: es, 
one was no sooner turned, than Mr. Trout gave | 
s significant whistle, and performed the feat of winking | 
very hard; then shifting the organ on to his other 
shoulder, gave the word of command, (in a tone that | 
rather belied his self-characteristic of gentleness,) and | 
crossing the near stile, made his way with a quick foot 
over the fields. 

Meanwhile Miss Kite pursued her way, till— 

An opening in the trees brought in sight an old- 
fashioned grange or hall, built probably when the style 
of Tador architecture was in its palmiest days. it | 
baasted of a profusion of gables, and twisted chimneys, | 
wrought in brick ; while round its southern front lay a | 
narrow garden, with quaintly-fashioned walks, decorated 
with clipt yews, of sombre shade, and withal, of so de- 
eolate an aspect, as not unaptly to snit the uncultivated 
pleasaunce that stretched around. Part of the grange, | 
which had once been of some extent, lay in ruins ; while | 
such portion of the building as yet remained entire, | 
was so profusely covered with ivy, as to wholly conceal | 
the moulder and decay of time. 

Entering a pleached walk, that led beneath an open 
casement, the woman perceived some figures moving in | 
the distance; and presently, as the sound of music caught | 
herear,she recognised Mr. Trout labouring in his voca- 
tion, and the two children, whom he had spoken of so | 
endearingly, keeping time to the measure with their | 
quick footsteps. At the open casement stood a portly 
woman, and a young girl, in appearance some years older 
than Barbara, who, by their looks of attention, seemed 
emitten with Mr. Trout’s performance. 

rhe little organ-player no sooner perceived Miss Suke 
aivancing, than he gave another wink, and another low 
whistle, and moving aside, so as to be unobserved, said, 
ina whisper—“ Alexander Trout ’s purlite to the vimen | 
ven they are not purlite to him, The ciwil cut would 
been the shortest. And Harribella’s hornpipe isn’t gam- 
mon, Lean tell you. They sport the lush here; but ’tisn’t 
sich as prigs tuck under their vaiseoats. Now, Trout’s 
agenel-man, and carries sumfun besides a horgan. Vot 
say, ven this little bisnis is hover, jist to taste a drop of 
prime hout and hout.” 

“You know me, do ye!” said the woman, in a rough 
voice. 

“ Yes, for one of the softer sex. Vot de’ye say! Trout 
dont ask sich a werry nice kavestion twice.” 

“Ye want to tout the cove, and twig more than the | 
reading made easy. Keep yer lush and yer blarney to 
yerself. Come on.” 





| Various reasons conspired to make Mr. Trout 
serous of adding Barbara to his itinerant corps de 
“ae ; and in the after-attempt to steal her away 
‘rom the ruins, where he passed a jovial night with | 
the vagrants, he nearly lost his life, and was, indeed, | 
by them left for dead. In the affray, the child | 
reaped into the woods, and wandered on; now 
reaning, now resting, till overpowered with sleep. 
waiy voices were in her morning dreams ; and the | 
maid awoke, surrounded by a party of jolly | 
hunters, They chanced to lunch at the “ Three | 
Bells.” the country inn kept by Tom Purland, 
m we have already seen; and thither Barbara, | 
as directed by one charitable gentleman, Squire | 
lathbridge, dragged her weary limbs, She had 
him her little story, and now— 


7 nodded, and spurred his horse into a gallop; and 
" "eary-footed child followed patiently in the rear. 
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The heavy rain still fell in torrents ; but, by dint of keep- 
ing a watchful eye upon the horse-track, she came in 
sight of the hostlery, just as the dall afternoon was 
darkened by premature night. It was a rambling but 
comfortable habitation, with a pleasant garden and jolly 
hay-ricks round it; and a goodly cloud of smoke rolled 
up from its blackened chimney, that to one drenched and 
chill with the heavy storm, looked promising of hospital- 
ity and sprightly cheer. The child knocked timidly at 
the stout oaken door; and Lethbridge’s hand opened it, 
and weleomed her into the wide kitchen. There wae 
great bustle within it; a savoury smell steamed from ite 
wide chimney-piece; a mighty frying-pan hissed: a roast 
twirled; divers sancepans boiled or simmered; and there 


| stood a very fat landlady, and a very fat servant, busy 


in all the mystery of her art. . : , ‘ 

In the parlour of the Three Bells (Bells that were 
graced with a knight's eseutcheon, and that motto borne 
to Holy Wars, “ Toujours fidele *) was laid the daintiest 
cloth, (it had been one of Purland’s grandmother’s,) and 
on it was served a dish of trout, that the landlord had 
himself caught, and a pullet that had strutted that 
morning around Purland’s barn in all the pride of chicken 
beauty. And there sat the five friends, rejoicing in the 
handiworks of Mrs. Tingle. 

And by the care of that good old lady, and the ready 
hand of Lethbridge, Barbara sat in the warm chimney- 
corner, dryly clad, and rejoicing in back-bone and breast, 
(fairest portions of fowl,) when the clock went six. 

Money was left with the landlady for the imme- 
diate wants of the child, to whom many kind words 
were said by Mr, Lethbridge, who hoped to discover 
her friends. We must now have another glance at 
our old acquaintance, the musical landlord, 

The clock had gone seven, the hearth was clean, and 
the tea was ready, when the staircase door opened, and 
our inestimable and well-remembered acquaintanee, Tom 
Purland, made his entrance, looking a little older, but 


| still merry withal; his head, to be sure, somewhat white, 


but his cheeks like a sunnied apple, and pleasant te look 
on; his softest slippers on his feet, a little serap of musie 
in his left hand, and his fiddle in the right. (Reader, 
hast thou forgot Purland’s Cremona 1) 

* Woman, my tea,”’ said the landlord, stepping nero 
the kitchen; for there was always a certain authority in 
his words, when he had been regaling his ear with the 
mystery of sweet sounds. “Oh, oh! music and tea, 
music and purl, a clean hearth, and a well-rosined fiddle, 
what else would a man desire?” 

“Ah, so I’ve heard for the last thirty years,” muttered 
Mrs. Tingle, in her usual grumbling tone, creaming the 
landlord’s sonchong as she spoke. “I think, if you was 
to leave off fiddling, and tend the tap, ’t would be as well. 
Here ’s been company, and the Lord knows what; roast- 
ing and frying, and—’’ 

“ Woman, drink your tea,” said Porland, arranging 
the cushion of his elbow-chair. “ When shall I teach 
you the divineness of Corelli,or the sweetness of Sellen- 
ger, or the what shall I say of my old friend O’Roont 
When a man’s practising, Mra. Tingle, he isn’t a man, 
but something better. Oh! when Purland is in seven 
sharps, he forgets he is an honest publican ; when he "" 
in three flats, he feels solemn ; and to be solemn, is to be 
holier and better. To be with Master Purcell, or old 
Greene, is to forget barrel, tap, and spigot,—tunning, 
clearing, working. Tom Purland is not himself: he ‘s 
gentle, Mrs. Tingle; old Tom then feels that he has gentle 
blood within him.” 

“Tis well you have me, Purland,” said Mra. Tingle, 
with a sigh. “ Very well! for who'd brewas I do; who 
bake, who pickle, who knit your stockings, aud mend 
your smail-clothes (” , 

“ Betty,” said Purland, gf his tea, “1 know 
it all. I think of it at nights. O and wen Kom os 
lie together in the warmest corner of my heart. Woman, 
thou art Purland’s mainstay, bis prop, bis stick, his glove, 
his best piece of furniturey—thou wouldst be all things 
to Purland if thou hadst an ear for sweet sounds, P 
out the next cup|: that chromatic run must be 
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What a man O’Roon was for the chromatics——But 
whe have we here !” 

As he spoke these last words, he had turned and 
beheld Barbara: he put his right leg across his left, 
stirred up his tea, and looked at Mrs. Tingle. 

“God help her!” said Mrs. Tingle, “’tis a houseless 
eratur. The gentlemen that was here had pity on her, 
and left money for a week’s food and lodging, if she 
wants it as long.” 

“ Betty,” said Purland, with a sigh, “don’t talk of 
money: old Tom doesn’t grudge a night’s cheer when 
poverty ’s in the way. Help her to the bread and butter, 
and let her tea be sweet. Tom himself, was fond of 
sweet tea when he was a boy.” 


But poor little Barbara was soon to be driven 
from this temple of good cheer, sweet sounds, and 
kindly hearts, The malignant Jew who had 


bribed Trout to steal her for him, had traced, and | 


again cast his evil eyes upon her. He entered 
the inn kitchen just as tea was over, and Barbara 
seated cheerfully by the side of Mrs. Tingle, who 


knitted her stocking, while the landlord smoked | 


his pipe. 

The Jew’s eyes fell instantly upon Barbara. The 
glance was a keen and penetrating one. He shrugged 
his lean shoulders; and, with astealthy step, crept across 
the kitchen to the settle, and called for a small glass of 
beer. It came. He gulped it, drop by drop, slow—very 
slow, ag if each drop were an ocean, and time itself stood 
still. His eyes were upon the child. It was a gaze 


that moved not. The Jew’s soul was in that leer,—ah, | 
ah, that leer, drop, drop, drop, drop! And Barbara, | 


what was the link that bound thee to that man ? 
At midnight this fiend was bending over the 


crib where the little Barbara slept in security, | 


muttering to himself— 

“We are alone—accounts that are soon settled, are 
well settled: let Hagman’s fingers, and this bastard’s 
neck be as of kin. . Soft, she sleeps sweetly. 
Shall it be her last? Yes, or no! her breathing is like 
music. What! would the Jewbe acraven! Now the 
thirst ia upon me.” 

Kneeling, he clutched the child’s neck, dragged the 
pillow from beneath her head, placed it over her, grin- 
ned and laughed. An iron hand caught his, a voice rung 
in his ears, he turned aside his head, and beheld with 
mouthing terror Purland the landlord! Still kneeling, 


with outstretched hands, with his lean and twisted body | 


so still, that it seemed wrought in stone ; with eyes that 
looked starting from their hollow cells, with wan and 
bloodless cheeks, the Jew gazed upwards at his antago- 
nist, his tongue cleaved to his mouth, he could not 


speak ; he turned his eyes away, they fell again upon | 


Barbara. 
“ Man, or rather devil, would’st thou spill blood 2?” 


The words hissed in Hagman’s ears. He felt the life- | 
blood rush back to his heart ; he started to his feet and | 


grappled with the landlord. Hagman was the taller, 
Parland the more powerful ; and the struggle seemed 


te warrant a3 doubtful issue. At that moment the noise | 


started Barbara from her sleep; she sprang upright in 
the bed, and beheld the hideous phantom of the Jew 
struggling with Parland. 


Barbara awoke, screaming, and hastil y dressed 
herself, 


A sudden resolution had nerved her ; it was to quit the 


house. She could not breathe in the same atmosphere 
with Hagman. 


Poor soul! she was quitting the roof of one in whose | 
heart was a nobility of kindness ; who yearned to her | 


young face ; who in her bright and lustrous eye had re- 
freshed anoldermemory. Ay! there are many fine na- 
tures like old Tom Purland’s. They are stuck about 
the world; bright lights in the darkness of what is selfish. 

For four days Barbara wandered on, hoping to 


find the house of her protector, Miss Haydon ; 





sleeping beside any friendly hay-rick, and 

a morsel of food from the charitable cottage ma. 
trons. But her evil star again found her out, 

the fourth day, overpowered with fatigue, she was 
discovered by Mr. Trout, asleep on the oaken bench 
of a quaint, old-fashioned church porch. 

How long she rested she knew not; but she was a 
length awakened by no less a personage than the divine 
Amanda; while peeping round the porch was Alexander 
Trout and the inimitable Arabella. She started at be. 
holding them; and little Trout, who looked pale anq 
way-worn, smiled very graciously, and, nodding his 
head, said— 

“Vell, ye see, Trout’s yer friend ; and s0 is these two 
little craters, and so is the horgan: for Trout’s hop 
werry good terms vith his horgan.” 

Pained at beholding the loquacious Mr. Trout,—for, 
in spite of his good services, Barbara held him in secret 
dislike,—she replied not to his pleasant greeting ; s 





the little man, setting down his burden, came withiy 
the porch. : 

“ Everybody likes Trout: Harribella and that "Manda 
| doat on him. Vot’s the vorld to them ven Trout’s out 
of hit? He’s father, mother, grandfather, grandmother; 
he feeds them, clothes them, pays for them. Trout’ss 
hout and houter to them little vimen. Bless ’em, Trout 
taught ’em to be helegant ; to do the five positions, to 
balansay, to do a hornpipe, a fandango,—in short, any- 
thing. And werry grateful they are forit. Now, Alex- 
ander is werry generous; he’ll teach you ’em hall, as if 
he vos yer father.” 

“I want to go back to my home,” said the child, 
bursting into tears. “ Do tell me which road leads to 
it,—to Miss Haydon’s I mean.” 

“ This vont do,” muttered Trout to himself. “ If sveet 
vont do, sour must ; and Trout can be tart ven he likes.” 
Then, aloud, “ I say, little voman, jist hear Mr. Trout’s 
reasons; if you don’t do vot he hasks, he’ll take ye back 
from vere ye come from, and that arn’t werry far hoff. 
Come along !” 

This was said in so resolute a tone, that Barbara dared 
not refuse; and so, leading the way into the quietest 
nook of the lone church-yard, Mr. Trout seated himself 
upon the grass, and bid Arabella do her duty. This 
duty consisted in showing Barbara how she must stand, 
and how receive her first lesson in dancing. 

“ Now, that’s the first position. Recollect that—pint 
yer toe ; now give a jump; now put hout yer right foot. 
Yer see vot a master Trout is: he’s werry far gone in 
his hart. Now to the second. ’Manda, do you grinds 
bit: moosic is an henlightener. Go on; Trout’s eye 18 
| Vinkin for a drop.” 

And s0, for a full half-hour, the dancing lesson pre- 
ceeded ; the organ being ground unceasingly during that 
time by the divine in person, when the harmony of Mr. 
Trout’s situation was much disturbed by the presence of 
|a portly, and a thin man, who both came across 
churchyard to the spot where Mr. Trout sat. 
| It was the ponderous vicar and the slim clerk. 


; 


The former, proclaiming that he held the keys and 
had power to bind and to loose, caused Mr. Trout 
‘to be made fast in the stocks for desecration of 8 
| church porch. 
During the whole afternoon of his punishment, Bar 
bara had remained within the range of Mr. Trout’s ey® 
and sunk upon the grass hard by ; and, weary with ber 
journeyings, rested, half sleeping half waking, m4 
_ of stupor, brought on by fatigue and ill fare. She was 
| suddenly startled by a strong glare of light upom her 
eyes, and looking up, beheld an uncouth figure crouc3- 
ing by her side, gazing at her with strange intensity, 
| and holding, with uplifted hand, a horn lantern. Tee 
_ figure rose ; its form was dwarfish and awry, its head 
_ unweildy, and its countenance old ; a leatbern spr# 
_ Was girt about it, and hands powerful and blackened, 
| bespoke him to be one who plied the forge. The boy, 
though his age might be that of a man, gazed at Per 
' bara with an entranced look ; raised the lantern up and 
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and looked on her face, as if within it he saw a 
beauty that he had never before seen. The dwarf’s re- 
verie and the child’s terror ended in a few minutes ; 
Mr. Trout put his hand upon Barbara’s shoulder and 
pid her come along ; the blacksmith bid the lad light 
him to the forge, and Mr. Trout shouldering the organ 
snd stepping on his way, the boy and the child parted. 

Fairer and touching incidents await our record, so 
that we pass over many succeeding weeks, nor digress 
Barbara’s progress in the art of hornpipes and fan- 
s, nor her econfabulations with the Dirine and the | 
bie; nor Mr. Trout’s bland words and harsh treat- 
ment ; nor speak of a thousand things that happened in 
that short interval. Suffice it, that Mr. Trout was a 
canning rascal ; and as he never heeded promises or ever 
kept his word, and as gain was the motto he upheld, 
he thought to make a harvest from the graceful steps | 
of poor Barbara. : 
The Authoress’s second appearance in public 
was, therefore, in a barn opera-house ; places, two- | 
nee, reserved seats, threepence. 
With the promise of so fair a sight, at so reasonable a | 
cost, what wonder that Mr. Trout’s theatre filled at an 
early hour. After God save the King performed on 
poth barrel organs, with the aid of a friendly trombone 
(we had forget to state the full strength of the orches- 
tra) the Divine and the Inimitable came forward and per- 
formed a hornpipe, much to the admiration of the com- 
pany ; for Mr. Trout, like a wise general, kept Barbara 
as areserved corps, as the mainstay of his night’s per- 
formance. The child had wept bitter tears, at the dread 
of the coming hour, at the idea of being dragged before 
a motley group of spectators, to be the centre of attrac- 
tion; to lose, for the first time, that treasured sense of | 
modesty. The time came. Inspite of her entreaties, in 
spite of her tears, Mr. Trout dragged her forward ; the 
company clapped their hands, the trombone hit its key- 
note, the organs were set a-grinding, and with downcast 
eyes, and beating heart, Barbara performed her part. | 
The audience would have had it repeated, but the child | 
had no more nerve or heart; she burst into tears, and | 
stole to the other side of the barn, whither Mr. Trout | 
followed her. But no threats could induce the weeping | 
child to stir ; and he was about to proceed to harsher | 
usage, when Barbara flinching from his grasp, beheld | 
through a wide crevice of the barn, the glistening eye | 
and piercing face of the Jew. For a moment all was 
forgotten; she clung close to Mr. Trout; and that worthy, | 
thinking this was a token of her compliance, was lead- | 
ing her forward to the scene of her labours, when her | 
eye caught the opening of the door, for the ingress of 
fome new comer ; and starting from Trout before he 
was aware, she bounded across the barn floor, and gained | 
the liberty of the open lane that led to the main street. 
The sound of Trout’s voice rung in her ears, a footstep | 
followed, she turned with sickening heart, and beheld 
the Jew coming on with speedy foot. With swift step 
she paced on. Endurance was nerved to its last point ; 
Voices were in the distance, foot echoed foot ; now she 
heard her pursner, now he was lost to hearing ; now he 
gained upon her, now agony was at its height. She 
gained the main street ; she knew the Jew was close at | 
hand ; he seemed to breath in her very ear; she passed the | 
lighted shops, gained the darkened footpath, and then | 
turned into a little by-street. Here all was still. She 
listened ; again she heard a noise. There was a light seen 
‘2 &@ window—she reached it : it was a little bookseller’s 
*hop—an old man was sitting in it reading. She could 
ar no more ; she pushed the unlatched door aside, 
“lasped her hands in agony, and fell speechless and in- 
fensible upon the floor. 


And years roll by, of which we can take no note, 
and we again look into this, the old shop of Mr. 
Adam Leafdale, the booksellerof Normanstow, and 
his adopted daughter, the sweet Barbara, now four- 


It was an evening in the end of August. The last and 


[simiia 
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Garkest rays of the setting sun lit furtively the gloom of 
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the quaint and only bookseller’s shop in the little town 
of Normanstow. Behind the counter sat Barbara, (when 
we bring her to the light, we will describe Time's im- 
press,) busied, as far as the failing light would allow, in 
sewing together the sheets of some goodly quarto. Oar 
chronicles leave us in doubt as to whether it were the 
Holy Living or Dying, or sweet Mr. Baxter’s Saints’ 
Rest—more probably the latter than it should be the 
first—or contain within it the Saving Grace ef Thomas 
a Kempis. A small door within the shop opened ; and 
an old man, bent with years, trod the floor with a gentle 
footstep, and approached the girl unperceived. 

“ My child,” said the old man, “ this isn’t well. Peg 
could have minded the shop, and thou might have walked 
to the schoolmaster’s, or stepped into Master Fuller's 
orchard, or—” 

“ Dear Master Adam,” said Barbara, taking the old 


_man’s hand, “ you wanted this work done; and you so 


praise my handiworks, that it were not well to be idle: 


| besides—” 


“1 know what you would say, dear child,” said the 
old man, drawing her fondly towards him. “Tis five 


| years, to-night, since thou came beneath this roof: five 
| years since I and Peg nourished you through a weari- 


some illness; and blessed years have they been to an 
old man, who hath found aptitude in thee, my child, to 
bequeath unto thee his love of books. Tis a noble heri- 
tage, Barbara; yet not so in the world’s eye.” 

“I have been weeping once to-night,” said the ehild, 
clinging to the old man, “ to think that thou art so poor, 
and yet so kind; so wronged by bad friends, yet so gener- 
ous ; s0—” 

“ Weak and old, Barbara, Ay! in that lies my misery. 
Heaven may take me, when thou wilt want a friend the 
most. I can leave thee no worldly substance.” 

“That isn’t worth a pain. I was thinking just now, 
dear Master Adam, how I should best earn bread ; for 
Peg and you are both old and poor. My heart is with 


| books: is there no means of getting money by the learn- 


ing got from them! Is there no way of being industri- 
cus! Is there no way of helping you and Peg! Do tell 
me ; for I have been thinking about it the last hour.” 

“ Barbara,” said Leafdale, in a hollow voice, “ the 
schoolmaster and I have talked over this matter more 
than jonce ; it was but our suspicions. Now, God help 
thee, I see in which channel the tide runs.” 

The love of knowledge, fostered by the conversa- 
tion of good Mr. Adam, and the perusal of the 
quaint old volumes in his store, had grown into a 
strong, consuming passion in the heart of Barbara. 
She had secretly begun to write whole volumes of 
verses, which she concealed behind the old book- 
shelves ; but they were discovered by the half-idiot 
dwarf, Jock the blacksmith boy, who, worshipping 
Barbara, had long been in Adam’s household as an 
apprentice, and in this capacity, stupid as he seem- 
ed, was found most willing and helpful. Peg the 
housekeeper, also, was the identical old Peg that 


| had been the servant of Justice Tender, and driven 


from his employment under a charge of dishonesty 
by theartsof Miss Snigand her lover, Mr. Crumpsure. 

The conversation of worthy, guileless Mr. Adam 
and his adopted child was resumed. He had 
started in life as a hawker of books, drawn to this 
occupation by his love of them; and he therefore 
warmly sympathized in the tastes of Barbara. 
And yet, of knowledge he now said— 

“It is a burning and a wasting thirst, where circum- 
stances are neat the quenching of it. Life hath no 
desire so unquenchable as the Jove of learning: none 
for which the heart so yearns. Thou hast the germs of 
this within thee, my child. Foster it; yet build not too 
much upon the hopes it brings. Yet be steadfast in one 
principle: that of eating the bread of ludependence. 
Remember it is a truth better than gold, any way, 
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that vou foster this good spirit. “Tis a rare chance to 
gain such wholesome bread by books; so keep the spirit 
of them in thy heart: trust for thy bread to the labour 
of thine hands, and thou wilt be sure of it. Thou hast 
aptitude, Barbara ; you may not have genins—’tis given 
only to the few.” 

“1 didn’t say that I should be learned, dear master,” 
said the child. “I was only thinking how I should 
serve you and Peg; and I thonght of books becanse | 
love them.” 

“ Ay, ay, my child, serve thyself. Think of my words, 
Barbara ; they should fall well upon a heart like thine 
But I hear Mr. South’s voice: let us into the kitchen, 
and Jock shall close the shop.” 

Hand in hand, the child and Adam Leafdale entered 
the kitchen; t! . bright fire smiled 


} } 
upon the hearth: and there sat Sonth the p arich echoo 


e shutters were closed: 
master. and the venerable Peg. The schoolmaster had 
come to give HKarbara her writing lesson, for Ls afdale’s 
hand was palsied; and so the copy-book was got ont, and 
Peg took her Knitting, and the two old men sat by and 
looked on. the copy was written 
nigh unto the end of the page, fairly and without a blot; 
and the schoolmaster had «emiled, (sweet praise to an apt 
scholar.) when the kitchen door opened, and an unwieldy 
figure made its entrance; and stealing across the kitchen, 
leant over the child’s chair, and watched, with intent 
eve, her moving hand. 
set dwarf, whose lumpish body and legs were fitting in 
symmetry to the ill-shaped head. He was hideously de- 
formed: so much so, that a stranger would have shrunk 
from his touch, as if it were unholy. [lis 
coarse, his mouth stretching from ear to ear, his eves 
unken and small; yet when that child moved or spoke, 
they vlistened with a rare delight, as if in her beauty 
and innocence he had true joy in worshipping a being 
When Barbara laughed—.Jock 


the dw arf hune 


Some hour went by; 


h ur woe 


more gifted than himself. 
laughed: when the schoolmaster spoke 
upon his words: so sweet is praise to the humbler heart 
seeming friendship between Jock 
child 


und when the irl nome d 


[here was, too, great 
ind HKarbara: for 
listened with an earnest ear: 
to the fair and rounded letter, the dwarf pointed too: 
ind as the sympathy seemed, so was it in truth The 
leason ended: Jock laid the cloth: 


when the noke, the 


und the echoolmaster 


taid to the humble supper of salad and cheese. When 
that was over, barbara kissed Master South and Adam 
Leafdale, and hand in hand with Vee retired to her 
lamber, 
‘Dear Peg,” d the warm-hearted child, w 
id reached the little room in which she slept, “ ‘tis five 
eara to-night, since | came here. Wo vou remember 


Liat time 


\ “i the crone,“ 1 remember thee twelve 
ng years ago. Master Leatdale wi 
ick to false friends. | knew the ike in the grass, 
ind kept thee here. Avy, Barbara! it was in the home 

of Justice Tender that these old eves first saw thee.”’ 


Let us now see Normanstow, and then we shall 


L¥, child, 8A) 


matal iave taken thee 


better understand the prospects of buarbara. 


sweet name, and sweeter t wn, we greet thee : and 
1 whichever ci: unty ot merry Kugland thou mavest iie, 
» Wish &® Market town, 


L recess amicdst 


} le « 
el. iL Was 


ser one 
the houses, called smarket-cross, where men might say 
with Suckling, * Where we (thou know’st) do sell our 
iay ;’ one church, one vicar, (we don’t insinuate that 
the vicar had but one church ; all that we say is, that 
the church had one vicar.) one surgeon, one attorney, one 
half-pay captain, eight shops, and about three hundred 
inhabitants, in which census were computed sixteen old 
maids, (martyrs in the Malthusian cause.) It 
pleasant country place ; in truth, a village (misnamed a 
town ) amidst the tields, garnished by fair orchards, trim 
gardens, and threaded by brooks of clear and swift- 
streamed wreter. The only booksellers shop in Nor- 
manstow was Adam Leafdale’s ; and here he had lived 
lor fitty years, great part of which he had been the 
trusty agent of that weil known follower of Caxton, 


thee well—verv w 


with one broad ‘treet, and a le 


was a 
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The watcher was a wide, thick- | 


dwarf 
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Tinker’s sweet sayings, of Taylor, and the old divines) 
John Childs of Bungay ; and till age had fallen upop 
him, he had been a trusty and a faithful servant, work. 
ing well in the cause of knowledge, spreading truth 
amidst hill and valley, giving it to farm and homestead. 


contented to be a packman and a disciple : for Adam 


Leafdale carried knowledge at his back. and in his heart 
the wisest place of all. 

Adam was now far past his wavfaring toile: 
but he still attended to the ruling-machine and 
the binding. and taught Jock the mystery of the 
craft. He was waxing poorer as he became older: 
for his open and liberal nature had exposed him to 
be pillaged by knaves: but with his tidy old 
housekeeper, and his darling Barbara, and the 
dock, old 


the happiest men in Normanstow, 


Adam Leafdale was still one of 


faithful 
iv the time that her treasure of verse had hee 
een 
Barbara 
and Mr. 


Sumner, on m™ rusing the ty ifling efforts of her muee 


liseovered in its hiding-place by lock, 
had gained a rich fund of knowledge: 
» whom 
Jock had in his pride betrayed them, that gentle. 
minded and profoundly-learned curate, resolved 
that so promising a genius should not be lost 
for want of cultivation. 
Barbara now attended him at his mother’s house, 


privately submitted to him by Adam, t 


The proud and happy 


to receive lessons in Latin, and to read History, 
lhe eurate was master of Kine Edward's school 
in Normanstow, and, 
than Mr. South. the master of the Parish school: 


consequently, a greater man 


hut they were warm friends to each other, never- 
theless, and alike attached to Barbara and Adam 
Leafdale. We have seen that the first verses of 
the Authoress had heen written and 
lt was a sweet and sud- 


Dar- 


now we 


come to her first love 

len, though transitory and childish passion, 

bara’s time was not yet come, 
Normanstow, like every other town in I-eneland, 


1*] 


had its aristocracy. The Viear wasa proud man: 


Squire Barnhams ladv was the niece of a baronet, 


decided blue, and furious educator: and there 


Misses Py deceased 
irgeon, who occupied a trim, red brick house in the High 
Thev eked out a scanty income 
iv letting their two best rooms, furnished, to Captam 
Vogget, the half-pay navy captain; and by curtail 
ng his chops, his rum, and his coals, (his tobacco they 
let alone.) they managed to pay for sundry writing 
und sundry music | they thought proper te 
estow upon an orphan niece, the sole offspring of their 
lead sister. ‘They were proud, poor, illiterate, envious 
vdders within the fair bosom of Normanstow. . . + 
Normanstow boasted of itscoteries: and thus they stood: 
(Adam Leafdale and Mr. Fuller the tanner were friends. 
Che druggist, the mercer, and the wine-merchant, aspired 
higher : their high thoughts were with the Misses Pye 
finch, the Misses Curtle, and Mrs. Pink : so that, whea 
these latter ladies found the surgeon’s and the attorney § 
wife cool and formal, they condescended to visit, 
keeping the matter secret ; and when, by any chanee, 
they did take tea with the surgeon’s or the attorney's 
wite, speaking contemptuously of the before-menti 
parties as that Smith the mercer, or that Brows 
grocer, or that Green the liquor-seller, (they did not say 
wine-merchant, unless they were in his house.) 
isto Mr. Marsh the surgeon, and Fowler the attorney, 
they looked a step upwards ; that is to say, they were 
tmendly with Captain Dog, 


finch, daughters of a 


street of Normanstow. 


ssons that 


gget, gave the curate ine 
to dinner, and only tolerated the before-mentioned M 
Vyelinch, Curtle, &c., &c., on account of anticipative 


(ore } ry ha } r ‘ hoe ioe rire . . } , * . “ss " 
\Sreat imprinter of the Moly Word, of the imaginative | hopes of taking physic or making a will. Still lofuer 12 
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there 
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f their 
nvi0Us 
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aspired 
r] Pye 
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orney's 
t, only 
chanet, 
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not ssy 


cipative 


TOM the « Ipp 


ing seale was the good hearted Hopeton, a 
4 a retired silversmith ; next Barnham, an 


the ascend 


die), an . ry . . 
aaevenufactnrer, and a high Tory ; next the aristocratic 
ex- — . 


agp, Winnington, who aspired even unto commingling 
Tv} ‘ 


with society no lower than marqnuises or earls maybe 
with dim visions of shaking dukes by the hand, and say- 

«T agree with your grace.” The Barnhams and 
che W inningtons went side by side in the aristocratic 
race: the vicar, remembering that his father was a 
bishop, and the retired merchant forgetting that he had 
ever seen ledger or day-book, 

It was for o'clock, p.m. and Captain Dogget had sat 
down to hanl in the main-sheet ; that is to say, te eat 
the better portion of a boiled fowl, greens, and bacon ; 


img 


and to sip with the same, an anti-eructative mixture of 
an : 


pac snd water, mixed after the fashion of Mynheer 
Van Donek; when 2 lond rap came to the hall doer. and 
from the nether regions flew the ghostly servant 
= Wt owt r’ aid Miss Pvefinch the elder. when the 
ghostly ervant had again descended, 
Mister South, Ma’am.” 
“Well, Lhepe my faceisn’t hot 


: ‘ . 
fae T muet sum rintend Emma’s lesson 


Fetchmemycap, Betty; 
My key 
he re, serew up that fire, and put noe mere 
enale on ld fellow rings his bell, 
rap at the parlour door, and say, I'm wanted ; say that 


_wher 


Now, mind, when the ; 


4 gentleman has called ° for ] don’t want every one to | 


know that T cook the o/d felfow’s dinner. Don’t answer 
the hell til] Now, mind you doen't piek 
the fowl, Hetty, ie you did the other day - for what ‘s 
left will do, hashed. for supper: for Mrs, Pink *s coming. 
if the old fellow honld 
better; but he’s sueh an appetite 


nov rly f 


eateries and aristocracy of Normanstow. Let 1 


y neve eaid this 


leave a leg and wing, all the 


f the Pyefinehes: and enough of the 


suffice that slander 


party-spirit, embittered by 


ind back-hitinge, ran so high, that the amiabl 
curate, though far gone in’ consumption, was 
riven, roken hearted, from his employment, 
nder the charges of heterodoxy, Radicalism, 


and immorality, A faetion was raised against him 
The Maltster and the Butcher were stirred up hy 
‘ and of all this, though we 


innot here « «plain if, poor Rarbara wasthe remote 


the Ex-manufacturer 


nnocent cause, | he cood name of the younhy 


rirl is even attempted to he whispered AWAY 
id rh the poor scholar was the first victim, 
é( ef reached much farther. Barbara found 
friend, where one might have been 
east expected > and we now turn to him, passing 
er ic-master, Blind Joe Brascord, who was 
smu f an original as Mr. Trout her ballet 
naster 
{ ‘ 


iin Dogget divided those hours that were spared 
ping of Jamaica,the whifling of Virginian weed, 
* converse of merry friends, between the delights of 


‘eur ship-building and the practice of music. Inthe 
Tart of ‘ } . ‘ 
f former he had renowned skill: having built, 
rood ~— ‘ . 
S400, 80 appointeda miniature Blazer.| the name of his 
i, 


; “ant n which he sailed,onece more,imaginary voyages 
“ the Northern Sea,or rode into the well-remembered ha- 
ppl : B iitic. The miniature Blazer was hisnursling, 
. HG that he had petted intoexistence. He had laid its 
— mbers ; he had upreared its frail hull; it was never 
“mished ; there was always something to be done, Each 
dat when he took his pipe and planted his elbow- 
, Pposite, his heart wandered to it; it seemed to 
a comrades trod its decks; the boatswain's 
hn nena 4, me aloft ; the canvass floated before him ; 
om th... istied in the shrouds ; the watch was called, 
wna 100K-out was heard: and imagination was so 
rags, e old man was once more young. Norman- 
lid ferrets, stemay!: the ocean was his home ; and when he 
; “irom this dream, and see that his youth and 
"er gary buta memory, he would shake the ashes from 

ve S8e sometimes dropatear.... Ifship-building 


rena of t) 


s,s thie 


hat th 


WW was 
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| was his legitimate delight, the practice of the trombone 


was 8 rare pleasure. When Captain Dogget eat with 
“ Tom,” as he named his trombone, before him. he was a 
grave gentleman,a very clerk in the practice of the gamut, 
a solemn apprentice unto chromatic rune. All other in- 
struments of music he despised ; verily the sackbut and 
psaltry would have been profane in his ears : the violin 
he thought 9 vile and squeaking instrument ; the harp, 
piane, lute, dulcimer, horn, flagelet, drum, or riol-de- 
gamba, had few charms to his taste ; but the trombone, 
the rich, mellow-noted trombone, hada grave solemn har 
mony in ite notes, that the sea captain likened unte the 
roar of a wintry sea: therefore he loved it, and practised 
upon it with due heed and reverence 

Captain Dogget, like most men that live much alone, 
entertained divers whimsical opinions * the most re 
markahle of which hore reference to the fair sex, He 
believed women universally gifted with an ear for musie, 
hand for pudding-making ; books he thoneht 
trash, and literature affectation 


and "” 
All the voung ladies 
in Normanstow, that cow/d play the piano or sing, were 
favonrites with the Captain : and once entertain aptain 
Dogget with a sweet cake and a song, from thenceforth 
he was your warmest-hearted friend. Aecordingly, the 
Captain wasa universal favourite : the doctor's daughters, 
and the attorney's daughters all loved him, No party 
of esteem in Normanstow ever excluded the Captain 
from the comforts of their fireside 

Rot it was only in rare homes, and to rare friends, that 
Captain Dogyvet and his trombone were twain, fhe did 
consent to play before an audience, it must be in concert 
and 
the duet might be to other ears, 


with some young lady's piane however discordant 
it found grace in those 
Yet in the practice of his loved in- 
troment, the Captain had twe accompanyists of more 
esteem than the rest : these were blind doe Krascord and 
the Misses Vyefineh’s niece Many an hour did the 
blind musician and the sea-captain pass together; some- 


of the sea-captain., 


times Joe came to sip the Captain's Jamaica ; sometimes 
the Captain went to taste ale brewed from the famed 
receipt of Mre 


either 


Brascord’s ancestors These v site, on 
side, generally took prime ein the quiet of the even. 
ing hour: but inthe morning the Captain was off-times 
in the Misses Pyefineh’s little parlour, blowing with 
his mouth and beating time with hie foot, to the sounds 
ifthe antique spinet, played by his favourite kmma, 
In return, the ¢ apt sin was kimma’s best friend : hie kind 


nesses the only comfort that cheered a life of dependence, 

We now turnto Adam Leafdale, who, like the en- 
rate, had been marked out for oppression, For years 
he had supplied the public schools of Normanstow 
with stationery P and of this, the protector of the 
hated Barbara, and the friend and defender of the 
persecuted curate, was now meanty deprived, It 
had heen his main dependence - and his means were 
thus sadly curtailed. Adam felt himself drawing 
near to poverty, and perhaps to death; but his 
heart was only troubled for his adopted daughter. 
lle proposed to write to Justice Tender, which 
Peg, dreading the treacherous machinations of Miss 
Snig and Crumpsure, had always hitherto pre- 
vented. Touching were the private conversations 
now held between the desponding old man and the 
young girl, strong in hope, and trust, and love. She 
urged Mr. Adam to burn the letter he had written— 

‘ Burn it, dear master ; indeed there is a great deal of 
Hope for us. Blessed Hope, too, because of ite honesty. 
Mr. South says I shall be able to keep a school—-some 
village school, perhaps ; and in its pleasant cottage you 
and Peg may yet find a home. Dear master, believe this, 
ind be happy. Hesides, I have no claim upon this good 
old man, Justice Tender. And if I had, l’eg's enemy, 
Crumpsure, would again betray the trust of the good 
gentleman.” 

“Hope, Barbara, will uot bring bread; nor Trust 


igs ing”? 
i arhing. 
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“ Roth : ’tis sin to doubt the good end of a righteous | 


cause ; so you have often told me. True, we are poor, 
you ill, and Peg sad. Yet, still you are my best father ; 


so do not ask your child to leave her dear home. Oh! | x 
: _you may. Now, Daniel Dogget, listen; 7 will condesceng 


| for once.” 


Master Adam, you make me weep.” 

And so together wept the old and young: and they 
were strange and unbidden tears. By and by, when the 
old man grew calmer, he again urged the sending of the 


letter: but Barbara refused; and, pleading weariness, led | 


the old man to his chamber. 
For a while she listened. Thinking he had sunk to 
rest. she was about to return, when Adam called her by 


uame : and unlatching the door she entered his room, | 


and knelt beside the bed. 

“ Barbara, forgive me. Thon art my dearest tie: so 
ifan old man’s words have had asperity in them, be they 
forgiven. The matter of the letter shall be talked over, 
and Peg consulted. You must promise to hear reason ; 
indeed you must. I do not want to beg riches for thee, 
but crave atimely help ; a help to serve thee in the canse 
of learning, from one who cherished thy young time. 
Bevond this I can have no desire: as I have tanght thee 
to beheve that earned bread is sweeter than the hread 
of dowries or bequeathment :, to one that thinks os thon 
dost. Believe that euch application is poverty’s last 
step, one that I have not thought of withont much pain. 
Now, go to rest. Cherish all your heart tells yon ; and 
believe that thon art Adam Leafdale’s noblest treasure. 
Good night. A love must be holy that was first graced 
by the written thoughts of honest Bunyan.” 

Thus Barbara and the old man parted : the night was 
a memory in the after-time. 

Deprived of her kind t acher the centle curate, 
Barbara had contrived a very singular manner of 
continuing her studies : but one w hich exposed her, 
by means which we cannot here explain, to the sus- 
picion and malevolence of the new master, the 
vicar, and the Tory faction, One day the grammar- 
school hovs divided, like their elders, inte Liberals 
and Tories, and, according to their polities, the 
friends or enemies of Barbara, quarrelled. Bar- 
hara chanced to be hovering near the school-house 
while the master was that day attempting to chas- 
tise a Whig boy, her champion. 

lhe facetious and witty rascal slipped away from the 
deseending ferula; and espying Harbara, ened ont, 


‘Look thee there! There’s even a pretty girl come to 
ee how sharp a lory rod falls ona Whig 
The master didn’t allow the sentence to be finished ; 


but gripping the boy by the throat, erred ont,“ Go and 
ee whatitis!’ And whilst the obsequious Longpole and 
livers other bovs rushed from the school-room, he dealt 
out his revenge upon the luckless wight. 

This matter had not been settled ere Master Long- 
pole returned, dragging in the atfrighted Larbara to- 
wards the chair of the mighty pedagogue. The peda- 
gogue’s wrath was at its height. ‘* Who are you (”’ 

* Barbara Leafdale, Sir.” 

“Oh! Mr. Sumner’s fair friend!) Indeed!” 

‘She ’s the prettiest and the best girl in Normanstow: 

nd that « verybody knows,” cried the still otftending 
culprit. 

“You will, will you!’ So saying, the reverend 
teacher plunged forward to recommence the atira y; when 
the door opened, and in walked the portly vicar, the 
worthy Barnham, and a very orthodox churchwarden. 

Poor Barbara was not obtaining the fairest play 
from these loval and orthodox gentlemen, when a 
voice behind the group called out— 

“ Pair play is a jewel ; and a well-gunned brig afore 
¢ wind wouldn't bear down upon a wreck. For shame; 
dont run hard upon the good name of an orphan!” 

“ And who are you!” cried the vicar. 


a} 


q y Damel Dogget ; a seaman that’s seen all weathers. | 
Not a lubberly land-crab; but a shark that can bite, | 


when justice isn’t justice |” 
“Turn him out,” cried the ex-manufacturer. 


“ That I vill.” said the churchwarden. 

“ Be patient, gentlemen,” said the vicar. “If thy 
brother smitest thee on the cheek, return it not, There. 
fore bear this low fellow’s insolence with what grace 


“Condescend, eh?” cried the choleric Captain. “4 


' man that has fought with Howe and Nelson, and doubled 


the Cape, has-———” 

“Oh, I presume you have many titles,” interrupted 
the vicar. 

And that worthy explained, that the authority 
for certain grave charges against Barbara and the 
curate was excellent Mrs. Pink the milliner, and 
the virtuous Misses Pyefinch. 

“ Indeed,” muttered the Captain ; “them Misses Pye. 
fneh shall never pinch the Jamaica again.” r 

“Well, gentleman,” continned the vicar, “ I, as head 
of the church within this reputable town, tried to sup- 
press vice. nut in vain Chis girl, not forgetting her 
former walks, | presume, gentleman, must come hither 
day by day. planting herself in the way of this disereet 
gentleman, the master of this said grammar school, much 
to his annoyance, and 

“ Indeed, Sir, this isn’t true.” said the terrified Rar- 
bara, sinking on her knees before the churchman, © Ip 
deed, Sir, they that have said so, said not the truth, | 
but listened to hear this lesson explained.” 

* What lesson. asked Winnington. 

arbara held the book towards him, weeping bitterly 
as she did so. The book created anew the vicar’s ire: 
his wrath was at its climax, his spleen was in a ferment, 
he literally gasped for breath as he exelaimed, “ What 

ronld you know about this book.” 

“ Presumption!" cried the ex-mannfacturer, 

“ Rigilar imperance |" ejaculated the churchwarden, 

itisn’t to be borne ! said the viear. “ Trounee, take 
the baggage to the workhouse, and privately repri- 
mand her; or, perhaps, a wholesome taste of bireh-red 
might ” 

* Be a cure for envy.” said the sea-captain, approach 
ing Barbara. “ Avast there; if you touch the girl, it shail 
be through Daniel Degget’s body. “Tain't apt to flinch, 
for it ‘s stood shot and powder. As for your lies, they are 
too pitiful for anger: and the girl’s a good girl, as all 
men know,” 

‘ Father says she’s a good un,” said the Whig bey, 

* Mother don’t like her,” said the Tory boy,“ Come 

long, girl,” said Dogget, lifting the speechless Barbara 
from the floor: “come along: leave the crow and the 
rolls to fight it ont their own way. Come along,” 

* You are personal,” said the viear, 

lam,” answered the Captain. ‘“ Daniel Doggetcaa 
ire back a broadside,” 

In conducting the poor girl home, the Captain 
came up with Miss I’yvetinch and her friends, who 
were holding an exulting confabulation in the 
street, over the exposure and downfall of the great 
genius, ** the bookseller’s girl.” 

“Her pride will come down at last,” said the third 
lady. : 

“Don’t let me interrupt you, Miss Pyefinch,” cried 
the Captain, ina key deep as the tone of his trombone; 
‘only recollect, when you Aare done, that | quit your 
lodgings to-morrow, without leaving any of my Jama 
behind me.” 

Without waiting for a reply, the old gentleman paced 
onward ; and turning into the little by-street in wi 
the bookseller dwelt, perceived a motley crowd pas® 
their way through the shop door. The hum of votes 
caught Barbara’s ear: and though half paralyzed by the 
scene she had so lately passed through, raised her head, 
as if divining some ill ; sprang from Dogget's arms, 
pushing her way through the throng, reached thek 
with a face pale as death. Within it was,? * 
strange scene ; for master Adam lay lifeless, supported, 
in his aceustomed chair, by a dozen officious hands, the 

urgeon standing by, using such restoratives as were 
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torecover the unconscions Peg ; groups of people, 


near, ‘ . 2 
all jooking s0 anxious and so distressed, that the sight 


was, indeed, * very ead one. A glance revealed the 
a > * ° f 


= wae too fall; the room swam round before her 
dagsled eyes ; and, sinking insensible at the dead man's 
feat, she was blessed in happy unconsciousness, She was 
nore to her little chamber; and the first voice that spoke 
in sympathy, was that of Captain Dogget. Cig 

That worthy sea-captain was a good friend to the Cus- 
tom-honse : for he whiffed Virginia both with a hearty 
grace and a trne spirit, that wonld have done honour to 
s Dutehman. He patronized tobacco of three several 
kinds ; that is to say, shag, returns, and curious bird’s- 
eve, of delightful fragrance. Pig-tail he took seldom, 
ad that very privately. Shag was for common smoking ; 


morning, or at other unremarkable 


that ie to Say, of a 


etourns was 


seeae I always whiffed in the pleasant 


seaning hours, its flavour heing then heightened hy the 
ssaty odOUT of Jamaiea. Unt bird's eve, that was re 
corved to fill the “ Calumet of Peace,” to be puffed into 
teht hive clouds when meditation and council sat high 


» the honest heart and simple brain of Captain Dogget 


SCENES IN THE LIPE 


. 
‘ 


such a fellow as this Tom, Mr. Brascord. 


Reader the Rrosely was fy] of hird’s eye, the { ‘antain ’ 


wae in his easy-chair, and before him was seen the minia 
ture Blazer. When the pipe had been first lighted, the 
Captain’s meditative eye rested on the hull, during 
which he had frowned slightly. With the second glass 
and the second pipe, he had travelled upwards to the 
spars; with the third, to the rigging ; with the fourth, 
to the top-mast : for Captain Dogget allowed himself, 
manoceasion like this, four pipes and four glasses ; and 
thonght, in the spirit, as Sir William Temple has quoted 
“The first glass for myself, the second for my friends, 
the third for good humour, and the fourth for mine ene- 
Ne this as it may, the top-mast was gained ; 
therefore was Captain Dogget’s thoughts full-blown. The 
climaxes were one 
The old gentleman arose, shook the ashes from his 
pipe, drew a enmbersome pocket-book from a neighbour 
og drawer, put on his hat, blew a nete or two on his 
trombone, placed it beneath his arm, ind then made his 
way into the street, pacing leisurely along towards the 


} me of Joe 


ira scord 


When we first meet Joe Brascord, in the history 
of little Barbara, he is a blind boy, reaming and 
singing capital songs from village to village, and 
farmto farm, with his minstrel father ; his sturdy 
nother carrying on her baek all manner of instru- 
ments, on which they performed, But ** Little Joe,” 
he ealled 
advanced in the world, 


Ife had got a 


and, from the ** itinerant line,” had 


vho had ever heen an admirer of what 
had 


ial long heen dead, 


+ 


Patrona re now 
His pare nts 
notabl 


Fa) thrive n in the 


wife ; 
‘sitting line.” that he had now 
Hshop, several old instruments, and some sheets of 
old music on sale, and a few pupils ; together with 
inh 


1) 


, an assistant of whom he was matrimonially 
erlons. Joe, moreover, besides harmony, liked 
good cheer, and, like most performers, particularly 
relished” his upper. lis jealousy, gourmanderie, 
“mplicity, and worldly wisdom, are very amusing 
—hut we wait not forthem: for now Captain Dog- 
et 


is by Joe's fireside — 


The musician’s kitchen was cheerful and comfortable. 


A good fire shed its warmth around ; a savorous and | 
plentiful supper crowned the board, and all within the | 


me bespoke Mrs. lyrascord to be a diligent and pains- 
“<ing matron. The children were in bed; little Joe 


har: : ; 
saving been but lately despatched there by way of pun- | 


tment for the sin of spoiling the apple-sauce : 


ow “ompany only conssted of the Captain, Mr. Robert, 
aod Mr. and Mrs. Brascord. The pork smelt well and 
*** Well; but Captain Dogget declining to venture there- 


so that | 


} 


“yi by the side of the fire, and partook of Welsh rab- | 
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bit and a glass of ale ; pale amber-coloured ale, smooth 
as oil, and sipped from a glass of taper and due form, 
Supper done, and the fire stirred into a brighter glow, 


h to Barbara’s qnick eye: her heart sickened ; her | the Captain took up Tom, Mr. Brascord a horn, and Bob 


a clarinet ; the concert commenced, and the Captain 
was in his glory. 

\t length the old gentleman came to a rest. He drew 
his hand over Tom, and said triumphantly, “ Never was 
llow well he 
is just now, quite in trim, Sir.” 

it was an adagio movement: so when the last note 
had been played, the ale went round, and Mr, Braseord 
turning to his guest said, 

“Captain Dogget you were born a timeist, Time isa 
jewel, Sir ; to play in time is everything, You and Tom, 
Sir, are twins, 

“Tom is my son, Sir, | bought him ofa Burgo 
master forty years ago. Tom was then old, Sir; but he 
grows younger. Tom gets mellow with his years ; ay, 
ay, may the parting be far off between Daniel Dogget 
and his trombone,” 
ms What is that you are talking about Sarah!’ “Ne 
thing.”-“* What are you doing Bob!” “ Nothing.” 

‘* Well, ‘tis time for you to he going, Rob Mind, you 
don’t want to come in the morning, till Ll am up.” 

ob withdrawn, the trombone was laid reverently 
aside, and the party drew closer to the fire. 

“ The thing is this,” said Captain Dogget, when he 
had sipped a fourth glass of ale, “ that L have two opin 
ions ; opinions that Leherish, Mr. Brascord, as | do Tom ; 
and they relate to that sex of which Mrs. Braseord is a 
pleasing member. Women have a delicate hand for 
pastry, and a delicate ear for music, Now, the truth is, 
that | want to serve this little Barbara Leafdale, who, 
between ourselves, has been mistaught. Latin and 
hooks, Mr. Braseord, are all nonsense. Musie ia the 
thing. |, when a boy, learnt Latin ; but Tom came, Sir 

| learnt the gamut, and forgot nouns.” 

Of course Mr. and Mrs. Brascord assented to this re- 
mark, landed the Captain’s generosity, and listened with 
attentive ear whilst he thus continued. 

“ This Barbara Leafdale isa good and an apt girl, 
Mr. raseord ; and as | ehall stand her friend, | was 
thinking, that if you could teach her music, and Mrs. 
rascord board her, so that when crotchets and quavers 
were at a stand still, she might see how puddings are 
brewed. And for such good teaching 
I'll stand paymaster, in pounds honest and true.” 

“(Of a certainty there is nothing like masie. Hob, Sir, 
could teach her her notes, and xf 

‘She could practice in the kitchen, and I could have 
my eye upon her, Captain: but about the board [” 

“Oh! that is soon arranged,” muttered Joe. “ Myre 
rascord has always something nice for us, For we 
keep a good house, Captain. You know the three Miss 
Well, I teach music, and they pay in pork. 
Murs. raseord has now three flitehes and five hame in 
salt, besides what's dry. Then, Sir, you know the Tom. 
kine’s: there | take it ont in malt. The ale you are now 
sipping was brewed from it.” 

“ Very good it is,” answered the Captain ; * but l was 
thinking that if you took Barbara for two years, that is 
tosay asan apprentice, I'd pay whatever sum you like 
to ask.” 

“ Let me see,” said the musician, putting out his left 
hand to count the fingers of it with his right. “ There's 
firet instruction, one lesson a-day ; second, new music, 
beginning with Cramer's Instructions, and going up to 
the Fall of Paris; then there’s the use of an instru- 
inent. ”’ 

* And board and washing, and we'll say a little sing- 
ing, with thorough-bass, Captain, Lesides the privileges 
of eating good pork, and drinking good ale.” 

“Shall it be done, Sarah, Shall we «ay thir—” 

“Fifty,” interrupted Mrs. Brascord.” 

“ Fifty, Captain,” ejaculated Joe. “ Mrs, Braseord 
willbe a mother to her. Though I say it as shouldn't 
eay it, Mrs. Brascord, Sir, is a pattern ; the men ail 
think me a lucky dog.” 

“ I’m as assured of that, Sir,” exclaimed the Captain, 


made, and ile 
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“as Tam asenred that Tom's 2 fine fellow. Now, to 
how vou that I am in earnest, I'll pay you part of the 
= . . 7 
money this very night. ‘ 
Soeaving.Cantain Dorget produce 1 the before-spoken- 
of pocket-hook, teok from it certain hank-notes. and 
, bd - a , . ry ? 
placed them in Mrs. Brascord’s hand 
“ Ry the by you must settle the matter as soon 4s 
you ean for Barbara ie withont a home. She shall come 
to vou to-morrow, Mr. BRraseord ‘and you shall put her. 


Sir. throngh the gamut. So that she may accompany) 
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\t length the Blazer rolled away: the canteen 


1; then the trunks; and lastly, Tom. 

1} ry careful of ¢) it excellent fi ll wi!” =] ute i 

( aptain, as he watched the isappe arance of th Ge iast 
rt Then, er sing the hall, ! entered the Aiisses 

inch’s sitting-room. 

think of this !{” bbed Muss lt’ vetinch. 
Our dear friend!” shrieked the Grandisonian Pye- 
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ad tor mas sne W -.. and atraid of offending the kind, 
{ man, barbara made no obiections to being inter 
{ ‘ t t bbe 4 
t VY weeks, things went on verv weu ; 
rd patiated 1 the ad lights of Sarah's 
kery,and Mrs. Brascord on the rare talents of the 


ing doe. Within this interval, Barbara had toiled 
rough the notes: so, | ¥v way of good news for the ear 
Captain Dogget, she commenced the strumming of 
i save the hing ; and as the piano was in the kitchem, 
id ut ty iroming-day, the ‘companiment W™ 
ived by Mrs. Lrascord’s iron, whilst Joe sat by te 


Sarah, how long is it to tea!” cried Mr. Braseord-- 


NN’ 4 ‘ 2 , Tt 
juite in time ; Int one, two, three, four. 1 Ame 
+ } ‘ , | a 9 
atiido. Now, Jump up, and be making the toast 


In this hopeful way we now take leave of out 
uture Authoress, still but on the threshold of life, 
nd of whom we shall have much more to SY 
vhen her full History is fairly before the public. 
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ome nhilos iphieal 


POLITICS OF 


lar weary Geasion drags on, crowning the small 


mise of ite commencement w ith large talk and 


pr 
afinitesimal performance. If, as has been said, 


‘Happy sre they whose annals are tedious of 
rusal,” our legislators must he living in a very 
Haneard is coming to be a synonyme 


snl Adjourned lDehate hide fair to he 


radliae, 
f dullness ; 


wd dictionary Knelish for © vanity and verxation 


fenirit. The morning pam re have latterly heen 
skine the ver sionifieant complaint, that nobody 
«the debates: ind editers, Whie and lory, 

fe 4 ile ipticles in ehow how. hy curtailment 
norte whridament of disenssion, and avoid- 

ma of lonrnments, the jtaded interaet of thre 
Bong piuhle may he a aneed tram sinking inte 
. ‘ roor iven the nine-niohte’ hate on 
land. thoneh prodnuetive of many brilliant, and 


orations, and enlivened hy 
enty of vigorous personalities and emart party 


‘te has naseed off coldly with the publie, notwith- 
} 


fanding the ahsorhbinge interest of the subject : and 


may he pretty nre, would nine, or 


meteen niohte’ dahata on the Corn | iwe Phe 


<P of thie is nat far {oa ceel : if lias ( mMaider- 
wiv nearer fla «any fae " than our iInvenions editors 
em to suppose short peeches and short or 

ra wonld not find many mare readers than lone 


ea * i\ fiie WHmMHHary rnd href ahetract of 


. 


iliamentary proceedings, whieh editorial good. 
wnre kindly provides as on encredanenm for the 
read alle } porte, Vi il] eoon aly re thea eatne fate 
th the whle aeheete Phe plain truth is. the 
ple know, onee for all, that the parliament is 
me oof theire + ja not doing anv work of theirs: 


nd that neither lone Pee hes nor short speeches 


ike thines oo oon better or woree than if the 

le cced ino cdiumb shaw l-logquenee. every 

mod ae the parh mmentary, is to be had 

aew hare har peakers and hearers are in ear 

ts and tlansard and Sir Jabesh Windbag no 
> man . 

Pm™Ms 7 n cenerally understood fact that 

tle 4 ne lnet Seesion. leas will be done 

18 The Peel ministry, and the Peel partia- 

nt, are fairly ttled on their lees, The re- 


mented comnpaet illianee of the titled and pro- 


red provision-dealers, the licensed victuallers 


ith the ministry which they 


could unmake, stops the wav of all the 
pular lstiong: and the stoppage has all the 
arance of emo destined to last the life-time 


Avitation itself seems 


+} 
i” nr 


esent parliament. 
’ 


ive made up its mind to this state of things. 
has Leeome more than ever prospectial in its 
M8; takes long \ iews: assumes, as its funda- 
ental postulate, the ineorrigibleness of the mo- 


Tohst levislature - and works for the revistra- 
* and the next general election, With Sir 
MPTt Parl 


veel, we “ will not undertake to say what 
MWtitutes an impossibility” ; but there is wisdom 
Prartically ¢ iking for ¢ rranted, the impossibility 
/ food thine coming out of the present ilouse 


teh 
“9 2 iM 


of Commons, 


THE MONTH 


The principles of common sense 
and common justice lie over, and will lie over, in 
last years speeches, unapplied and useless, The 
gripe of monopoly on industry continues, and will 
‘continue unrelaxed, palsying the worker’s hand 
while it picks his poeket. Labour continues, and 
will continue, to sweat and starve on seven shil- 
lines a-week, with the Union-house in the back. 
rround lo the gigantic wrongs and woes of 
lreland—the weakness of the « mpire, the diswrace 
f the century, the amazement of foreigners who 
ross the channel to study our civilisation—no 


emedy is to he ipplied, bevond a few peddling, 


rit—by nee. 7 forms, whieh may he good enoneh any 
2) 1S thy V , Teint can never fore hy the heart ana 
mot of theevil livat (‘ry from Lreland,’’ which 


has startled us with disclosures, that must be new 
to many of those best acquainted with Lrish g@riev- 
inees, of the enormous inequities daily perpetrated 
there hy the lords of the anil, is answered by a Land- 
lord-and-Tenant Commission, composed entirely 

landlords, a statu- 
ry tenant-rieht in the value of improvements 


\ modified ejectment law : 


made: asnbletting bill: an extension of edueation by 
he “mutilated Bible . a legislative Perm ison to 
('atholies to do what they will with their own in 
the way of ecclesiastical and charitable endow- 
ments: anda small registration and franchise bill, 
with fn laree \ iolation of old pledae gs on the part 
if ite framers: )—these are all the relief that the 
Veel ministry and parliament have to offer to an 
ccoumutation of social and political wrongs, which 
nielligent travellers, who have seen the worst- 
roverned countries of kurope, proclaim to be with- 
ont a parallel in the statistics of human misery, 


law-makers seem quite an 


In one thine only our 
irnest—in saving themselves from the penalty of 
their own law-breaking, vilifvineg the informer for 


] 


rvices hich they ive wmeelves invoked, 
watine their own labourer out of lis well-earne lj 
tatutory hire, That precious specimen of clasa- 
rislation. the Llorse-Racing-Penalties Relief Bill, 
(a redr SS of n 


«wo prompt ind ettes tual - proved 


practical grievance hearing on aristocratic pockets, 
will geodown to the future historianin curious puxta- 

ition with the windy, profitless talk on the Lrish 
(hureh and the Brazilian ‘Treaty. 

We have no desire to re-open now the questions 
raised in the lrish debate ; on every one of w hieh 
mens minds are by this time pretty wenerally made 
up. After all that has been said and voted, the only 
practical net result is, that Ireland remaina, and is 
likely to remain, whether with or without State pro- 
secutions, Sir Robert Peel's chief difficulty ; or to 
adopt Mr. Sheil’s amended reading of the often-q uoted 
‘ext, his “insuperable impossibility.” We freely 
credit him with the best of good intentions that may 
exist in a mind destitute of large views, high pur- 
poses, and commanding, energetic will; and we do 
not undertake to impeach the sincerity of those fair 
words in which he vindicated his past conduct, and 
announced his kindly and pacific wishes for the 
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future. But the good intentions and the fair words 
leave the matter precisely where it was before : all 
the world knew these long ago. We must admit 
that the Premier’s defence of his course with regard 
to the agitation, the proclamation, and the trials, 
reads well in print—reads like the vindication of a 
man who really believes himself to be in the right ; 
and perhaps such is his belief. But there is this 
flaw in the ministerial manifesto—it is too apolo- 
getic, too elaborately self-defensive. It would seem 
to be Sir Robert Peel's opinion, that he has nothing 
to do in the business of Ireland except to explain 
and make out a clear case for himself. He appears 


to think, that if he can fence as well as Lord John | 
| quate set-off against the incarceration of the man 


Russell, while his Attorney-general parries the 


thrusts of Sir Thomas Wilde ; if he can prove that | 
the government had no hand in playing tricks with | 


the Dublin jury-panel, and that a certain procla- 


mation was pasted on the walls of Dublin streets _ 
at a particular hour on a certain Saturday after- | 
noon; and if he can clear his character for con- | 
sistency and impartiality, by showing how he has | 
promoted a Catholic lawyer and snubbed some Pro- , 


testant addressers ; then he has done about every- 
thing that reasonable people can expect. But the 
vindication of his government, the demonstration 
of his consistency—however interesting a subject 
to him and his party, and the party of honourable 
gentlemen on the opposition benches—are matters of 


extremely small concern with the British people. | 


The business of the ruler of an empire, one-third 
part of which is habitually in a state of peaceable 
and constitutional insurrection, is not self-defence, 
but legislation ; not anxious, lawyer-like explana- 
tions of the minutia of last year’s administration, 
but plain, broad, bold expositions of a policy that 


shall go to the root of existing evils, and cut off 


the sources of future discontents. All which is 
exactly what Sir Robert Peel does not give ; for 
he has not got it to give. To be able to boast that 
he has done nothing wilfully to make matters 
worse than they were before, seems to be his idea 
of statesmanship. 

We are left, then, after the trials and the debate, 
just where we were before ; even supposing the 
ministerial vindication as complete as the majority 
of ninety-nine affirm it to be: we are left with 
the chief dificulty on the one hand, and the good 
intentions on the other. It is a safe political pro- 
phecy; that the chief dificulty will turn out to be 
too strong for the good intentions. Between the 
good intentions and the difficulty stands the ob- 
structing, perverting medium of the ascendancy and 
Orange partisanships, through whose instrumen- 
tality Sir Robert Peel, by the necessities of his posi- 
tion, isdoomedtogovern. The good intentions cannot 
find their way to the difficulty: they are stopped 
in transitu by the Baron Lefroys, and Judge Jack- 
sons, and Attorney-general Smiths, and Chief Jus- 
tices, who charge strongly against the “ other side.” 
Good intentions enlarge the grant for education : 
political necessity makes deans and bishops of its 
enemies. No conceivable quantity or quality of 
good intention can overcome the difficulty of poli- 
tical relationships, which make it incumbent on 
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knowledgments for the honour of a Dublin Py. 
testant address, soliciting the extirpation of ; 

try. The good intentions of Sir Robert Peel ar 
not of force to unsay the “alien” speech of his 
chancellor, or undo its effect on the minds of the 
Irish people ; and the healing tendencies of the 
Premier’s deprecation of a new Coercion 

(for which we thank him,) are neutralized by the 
presence in his Cabinet of the chief author ang 
instigator of the old Coercion Bill. The best of 
intentions will avail nothing, so long as Ireland 
sees those two Mordecais sitting at the Queen’s 
gate. Kind wishes and smooth words will scarcely 
be accepted by the people of Ireland, as an ade- 


whom, wisely or unwisely, seven millions of them 
look to as their liberator and leader, with an ip. 
tensity of hero-worship, of which this century has 
no other example ; whom, rightly or wrongly, no 
man of those millions believes to have had a fair 
trial. The difficulty of convincing lrishmen—er 
Englishmen either—that twelve stanch Conger- 
vative Protestants are a fair jury to try the repre. 
sentative of Catholic grievances, passions, and 
aspirations, is too formidable for the ablest master 
of parliamentary logic that ever dressed up a case 
for the House. He may explain and account for 
the fact in the most satisfactory way—prove, quite 
unanswerably, that no blame attaches to anybody: 
but the fact remains, that seven-eighths of the 
Irish people could not get, on that jury-trial, one- 
twelfth share of the representation; a faci, stub- 
born and intractable as facts are apt to be, easy of 
remembrance, difficult of solution, fatal to the 
moral influence of the verdict, the court, the law, 
and the government. Good intentions cannot.go 
far to convert military occupation into gover- 
ment, when the form which the goodness praeti- 
cally takes, is that of a pledge to maintain unabated 
that gigantic nuisance and iniquity, the Chureh of 
England in Ireland. It was a fine climax of Sir 
James Graham’s—the “choice made at the Refor- 
mation, confirmed at the Revolution, sealed by:the 
Act of Settlement, and ratified by the Act,of 
Union :”—but, if the choice was that of a.com 
queror forcing terms of servitude and humiliation 
on the conquered ; if the Reformation, the Revola- 
tion, the Settlement, and the Union, are identified, 
in Irishmen’s minds, with confiscation, massack, 
penal code, and the torture of the pitch-cap and 
triangles,—the choice will have to be revised, all 
reformations, revolutions, settlements, and upioms, 
notwithstanding. We are glad the Tories af 
pledged to stand or fall with this cumberer of the 
ground, as we are sorry that their probable sue 
cessors in office are not more distinctly pledged 
cut it down. There can be no peace for 

while it lasts. The Irish people may be in em 
with respect to the economical bearings of this s- 
traordinary institution; they may be but mpe 
fectly acquainted with the true doctrine of tithes 
what the economists say about the incidence of ecele- 
siastical taxation, (now that Rathcormac massaa®™ 


and commissions of rebellion are out of date,) #7 
_be quite true: but, if true, is quite 


the representative of Majesty to return warin ac- | The grievance of the Protestant Church Establish 
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is, that it is an appropriation of national 
property to unnational and anti-national uses—a 
badge of conquest, a memento of degradation, a 
glie of fire and sword. As long as the people of 
Great Britain insist, or let their rulers insist for 
them, on the ecclesiastical occupation of Ireland, 
must make up their minds to pay the costs 

of the military occupation likewise. 
Some features of this Irish debate—the only one 
cf any great significance that has hitherto varied 
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that magnificent Covent-Garden cheer, which 
those who heard it will never forget to the latest 
hour of their lives, there was not Repeal of the 
Union—not even the “Precursor stage” of it, at 
which Mr. O’Connell flatters himself numbers of 
Englishmen have arrived ; there was not approval 
of last year’s mischievous agitation of Celt against 
Saxon ; there was not a particle of sympathy with 
the anti-English polities of the Monster meetings 
and the DublinCorn Exchange. Therewas English 


the dulness of the parliamentary session—may be | love of fair play ; there was the reaction of gener- 


noted with approval. It is pleasant to see that it 
js no longer deemed wise and decent to call Ire- 
land and the Irish bad names. Lord Lyndhurst’s 

rt has this year been omitted—perhaps, by spe- 
cial desire. The “lazy contumely,” as Grattan 
ealled it, with which Irish matters were wont to be 
treated, has given place to a decorous show of at- 
tention, and laborious professions of affectionate 
and sympathizing concern. It is pleasant, too, to 
énd that ministers mean to abstain from asking 
for a Coercion Bill: it would be more pleasant if 
one could see ground for the faith that this absti- | 
nence will be permanent. Sir Robert Peel, it is | 





trae, “ deprecates nothing so much ” as coming to 


ous and honest minds in favour of a man believed 
to have been unfairly dealt with ; there was jus- 
tice to Ireland ; there was religious and political 
equality—the equality of every Catholic with 
every Protestant, and of every Irishman with every 
Englishman ; there was the determination to up- 
hold the right of peaceful and legal agitation ; 
there was the consolidation and completion of the 
Legislative Union. That cheer was the Saxon’s 
answer—and the Saxon has a right to be proud of 
it—not only to the verdict of the sectarian jury, 
but to the out-pourings of Celtic animosity at 
Tara and Mullaghmast. If it expressed the Eng- 
lish people’s welcome to O’Connell, and sympathy 


liament for new powers ; but Sir Robert Peel with Ireland, it implied their utter impracticabi- 
has deprecated many things in his time, which he lity on the question of Repeal. The one alien 
has afterwards had to do. What if the seven speech of the English Tory Chancellor, and the 
millions of conspirators should still go on with | hundred alien speeches of the Irish Repeal Agita- 
their conspiracy ? Will the law of conspiracy, in | tor, were alike condemned in that outburst of 
that case, be left to take its course? Will the English enthusiasm for justice to Ireland. We 
government he disposed to try its strength again | hope the lesson will not be lost on Mr. O’Connell : 
ata prosecution? And how often? And if not, | he ought not to have needed it. We have no ex- 
what is to be the substitute for prosecutions and | pectation of seeing Repeal formally abandoned 
the law of conspiracy? We give Sir Robert Peel | yet awhile; but it is something gained that 
eredit for so much of kind-heartedness and mode- | “ greater moderation, and a more conciliatory 
ration as is implied in not wishing to govern by | spirit,” are enjoined in its pursuit ; and the neces- 
Coercion Acts and the sword—if he can help it ; | sity which appears to be felt at head-quarters of 
but whether and how long he will be able to help | vehemently protesting “No compromise,” may 
it, depends not altogether on Sir Robert Peel, but | lead a shrewd lookey-on to suspect that the life is 
on the actual facts and relations of things. Irom | already going out of it. The English Liberals, 
the law of Protestant judges charging strongly | both in and out of parliament, by their generous 
against the “other side,” and the verdicts of | and wise reception of O'Connell, have done much 
Orange juries against Catholic conspirators, the | to neutralize the mischiefs both of the prosecution 
ultima ratio of Orange bayonets does not seem im- | and the agitation. The former experiment will 
measurably remote. The physical force is already probably not be repeated ; and the disereeter ad- 
in perspective thirty thousand strong; and de-  vocates of Repeal see open before them an honour- 
precation, however sincere and fervent, is but a, able retreat on the first change of men and mea- 
slender security against contingencies that may | sures. Of course, the agitation will go on for the 
tall it into action. On the whole, the ministerial | present ; but it is henceforth conditional, provi- 
Promise to dispense with the aid of Coercion Acts, | sional, and with an alternative in the back-ground. 
is one of those good things in regard towhich pru-| If the English welcome to the Irish Agitator is 
dent people, before returning thanks, will wait and | a great fact, standing out in bold and hopeful re- 
=e. lief from the tedium of parliamentary debates, 

The true guarantee for the permanent peace of which few mortals read, greater still is that Free- 
Ireland (Mr. O’Connell ensures its present tran- trade agitation, in whose proceedings even the 
quillity) is to be sought, not in the pacific well- | Covent-Garden cheer of the 21st of February was 
meaningness of a Tory Premier, but in the wise but the episode of a moment. What a fact it is! 
and generous temper of the people of Great , How it grows—bigger and bigger every week — 
Britain, who have, within these past weeks, dealt | under all sorts of circumstances. High prices and 
s blow at the Ascendancy and the Repeal together, low prices, bad harvests and good harvests, manu- 
cannot be without a wholesome effect on | facturing distress and revival of manufacturing 
_The reception which Mr. O’Connell has | prosperity, the inertness of and their 
met with in England is one of the “great facts” | virulent antagonism—all help; nothing comes 
ofthe day. We hope its significance will not be | amiss to the League ; it can digest and assimilate 
either in Ireland or elsewhere. In | any thing, lives and thrives on any ite te 
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working away with a force, a continuity, a steam- 
engine precision and regularity, and a progressive 
expansion of effort, which bring everything within 
its sweep, and make its eventual and not remote 
success as sure as though the act for total and im- 
mediate repeal were already in the hands of the 
Queen’s printer. This League is doing a great 
work with a strong heart. It produces the doc- 
trines of Adam Smith on the stage of the patent 
theatres, preaches them in the market-places of 
country towns, heads the poll with them at city of 
London elections, and gets votes of thanks for 
them from county meetings. It drags the Aristo- 
cracy of Great Britain down from the seventh 
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under aristocratic leaders ; compelling the Rich. 
monds and Buckinghams to come down from their 
high places as lords of Parliament, and plead their 
cause with the democracy —who are lords of Pap. 
liament too, in another sense. It is preaching the 
doctrine of “the people the only source of legiti. 
mate power, in a most efficient, practical kind 
of way; making Tory monopolists acknow 

that, after all, popular opinion is to settle the 
question, and not their majorities. It is doing g 
great educational work on the public mind: po 
society extant comes near the League for the dif. 
fusion of useful knowledge. If the time has ever 
been when the Corn-Law question was a narrow 





heaven of the Upper House, where they sat like 
Epicurus’ gods, to the bar of public opinion, where 


they are but as men; and makes the proud and lazy | 
culprits acknowledge the jurisdiction, and plead | 


to the indictment like any other criminals. These 
lords and gentlemen are certainly playing high for 
their chance of two or three years more of Corn 
Law. Their Anti-League agitation is not a wise 
proceeding. It evokes a power that will soon break 
loose from any control or guidance of theirs ; 
already has the People’s Charter more than once 
divided votes and speeches with “ protection to na- 
tive industry.” It shows the world, too, in the 


most edifying way possible, what manner of men | 


they are, in intellect and temper, who dare to chain 
down the industry, and limit the franchises of this 


mighty British people. Perhaps the most notice- | 
able result as yet of the Anti-League movement is, | 


that it supplies the heavily-taxed inventive powers 
of League orators with a perpetual variety of sti- 
mulating texts and topics, and saves Covent-Garden 
meetings from all possibility of growing dull. They 
had better have stuck to their majorities, and let 
well alone. 

We look on this Free-trade agitation with an 
interest and sympathy far beyond what are due to 
its direct object of cheapening food, and emanci- 
pating industry. Both for what it is in itself, and 
for its obvious incidental tendencies, it deserves 


the heartiest support from all sects and denomina- | 


tions of Liberals. The Leacue is the first effectual 


and isolated one, that time is gone; it is now, in 
| its principles and practical tendencies, as wide ag 
the Suffrage itself, (or wider; for it takes in the 
women and children.) The effectual assertion of 
| the right of the people to feed themselves will faci- 
|litate the obtaining of every other right: the 
downfal of this one monopoly will be the loosen- 
ing of all other monopolies—abating their value, 
diminishing the zeal for their defence, impairing 
the power of defence, and getting the enemy inte 
the habit of being beaten. Both for what it is in 
itself. and for its inevitable tendencies, the Free 
trade agitation is deserving of all honest men’s 
support; it breaks bulk on the whole of the ariste- 
cratic monopoly, fiscal, ecclesiastical, and parlia- 
mentary. 

If little or nothing is to be expected this year in 
the way of just and beneficent legislation, the 
work of preparation for future change, legislative 
and organic, is going on as fast as heart could 
wish. Facts and principles are daily becoming 
familiar to the public mind, which must tell 
| powerfully on opinion and government. That re 
| volution in our literature which Crabbe and Elliott 

began, and which hundreds more are carrying on, 
has found its way into politics, and is rapidly 
| forming political writers and speakers to new 
habits of thought. The practical, matter-of-fact, 
every-day condition of the hungry and toiling mil- 
lions, is more and more realized to men’s imagi- 
nations. Dorsetshire labourers, Carmarthenshire 


| 
} 
| 
! 
| 
| 


organisation of the classes enfranchised by the first | farmers, Tipperary peasants, London needle-womea, 


Reform Act, and of the classes to be enfranchised 
by the next, under leaders of their own, for pur- 
poses of their own, wielding the forces of opinion 
for an end which the heads of both the old parties | 
alike oppose. It is pledged, and hitherto has 
honourably kept its pledge, to have nothing to do 


' 


‘the life which these and the like of these live, 
perseveringly obtrudes itself on public notice. It 
is daily less and less true that one half of the 
world does not know how the other half lives; 
the knowledge is collected with an accuracy 

circulated with a rapidity which the history of no 


with parties or party-leaders, as such. It makes| time or country can match. Not by royal 


no account of Peel or Russell; quietly accepts the | 
aid of either, and quietly defies the opposition of | 
both. Again we entreat our friends, the Com- | 
plete Suffragists, to see if this Anti-Corn-Law | 
League is not worthy of their codperation. It is | 
doing their work—~all honest men’s work. It has | 
nothing of compromise or halfness about it. Its 
aim is a radical reform in one large branch of our 
national policy and legislation; the agencies by 
which it works are such as must make all other 
radical reforms easier and surer. It is humbling 
the aristocracy as they never have been humbled 


Parliamentary Commissions is the work done, bat 
by Reuben and the Times’ reporter. Not in great 
blue books are the results chronicled, but im § 
“ Cry from Ireland” and a “Songof theShirt.” The 
leading journal thunders from day to day 08 
case of the poor creatures that sleep foodless 
shelterless in the Parks; the wages paid in the 
establishment of Messrs. Moses & Son are 3s 
known to the public as are the other marvels r 
that celebrated emporium of elegance and fashion} 
and all Europe has a pretty clear notion how 
world goes with the farm-labourers on the 





yet—not even in 1832; for we foucht that battle 


of Mr. Bankes and the Earl of Shaftesbury: 
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tandiords cannot eall an Anti-League meeting, 
but they must expect to hear cross-questions about 
che work and wages, lodging and diet of the poor 
of the parish, in reply to which it will not do to 
give evasive and crooked answers; and Mr. 
Cobden must be always ready, on short notice, to 
sell the secrets of his concern to the House of 
Commons. No doubt there is much faction and 
not a little hypocrisy along with this philan- 
throphy ; but that faction and hypocrisy should 
take this particular turn is a significant indication 
of the spirit of the age. There may be all sorts of 


the thing will work itself clear as it goes on. 
That the New Poor-Law 
pauperism whose hardships some of its provisions 
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it is a good thing to begin at the beginning. There 


| is hope—the best of hopes—in this new Radicalism. 





It is a seed of good, which will bear fruit after not 
many days. 

In the general negation and blank with which 
the prospects of the parliamentary year have 
opened, and which nothing has yet occurred ma- 
terially to change, one thing is satisfactory—we 
are not going to be mystified with any show of 
compromise or half-way concession. The people's 
way lies straight and clear before them. At leneth 


_we have got the w/timatum of the Peel Ministry 
blunders and perversities mixed up with it ; but | 


does not make the. 


harshly and needlessly aggravate ; that Messrs, | 


Moses & Son are not individually and personally | 


responsible for the low market-price of needle- 
work ; and that Metropolitan Destitution Relief 
Societies cannot permanently diminish the num- 
hers of the destitute, or better the condition of | 
those who are struggling to keep their heads above | 
destitution point, are discoveries which will come | 
probably with time and experience, At all events | 


and the Peel Parliament ; the Irish Church as it 
is, and the sliding-scale as it is, with everything 
else to match. The great delusion is over; hence- 
forth there is no mistake, can be no mistake. 
The moderate-fixed-duty men, the Catholic- 
priest-endowment men, the “ security-grinders” 
of all sorts and degrees are left without a hope 
—their vocation is at anend. We are come now 
to a simple naked trial of strength between the 


_ feudal power and the industrial power—the ascen- 


dancy principle and the religious-equality princi- 
ple—the worst wrongs of the past and the best 
hopes of the future. 


A NEW SPIRIT OF THE AGE.* 


Tas work, named we presume after Hazlitt’s | 
“Spirit of the Age,” appears to be a London joint-_ 
stock affair, with a good deal of a c/ique-ish or 
coterie-like character, It however contains much 
fine criticism, and nota little good writing. Itsgene- 
ral strain is laudatory, and that in several instances 
toan extreme degree. A few leading writers—as 
Dickens among the prose fictionists, and Tennyson 
among the poets—are honoured with an entire, 
long, and elaborate article ; while persons of infe- 
rior note, in the estimation of the author of the 
New Spirit of the Age, are coupled up in a leash, or 
presented in groups of threes and fours; the prin- 
ciple of such association being either similitude or | 
contrast. The work opens with Boz at great 
length, and with great propriety ; as his ingenious | 
critic regards Mr. Dickens as the greatest writer 
of prose fiction the world has ever seen. The dis- 
“rtation is, indeed, more an elaborate eulogy than 
4 analysis or criticism of his works; and with 
“me petty blemishes, tenfold atoned for, Dickens 
‘, in plain terms, placed above Scott, Fielding, 
Le Sage, and, to crown all, Cervantes,—save, in- 
deed, that he has not produced a character like 
4 Quixote, This is an important blank. The 
dividual who the most nearly approaches the 
lnimitable is Hogarth—but Hogarth as seen in the 
; rvid if paradoxical commentaries of Hazlitt, or 
the vagaries and brilliant fancies of Charles Lamb. 

‘re are no caricatures in the portraits of | 
ogarth, nor are there any in those of Dickens.” 
Weld that Dickens never eaneatures, Ite oly 

— s. only | 
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_acter Dickens has ever drawn. 


the illustrations of Cruikshank which make people 
sometimes imagine he does, It is a mistake to think 
his characters untrue, or exaggerations ; they are, 
for the most part, “‘fac-simile creations,” though few 
people could have guessed as much, Happy the 
author who finds so penetrating a critic as Mr. 
Dickens has found here ; one who discovers every 
character and every page to be teeming with recon- 
dite beauties, of which, we are certain, their author 
himself never dreamed. The greatest of all Mr. 
Dickens's productions is his last, “ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit.” No other author could have written one of 
its chapters. And if Martin Chuzzlewit be the 
greatest work, Mr. Pecksniff is the greatest char- 
Yea— 

The plausible, smooth-surfaced, self-possessed hypo- 
crite, Mr. Pecksniff—the character which bids fair to be, 
when the work is finished, the master-piece of all the 
author’s numerous characters, or rivalled only by the 
more subtle delineation of young Martin Churzlewit. 

The public are, it seems, as usual, committing 
sad blunders in regard to Mr. Dickens's books. 
“The ‘Sketches by Boz’ are, for the most part,” 
we are told, “rather poor affairs.” “There are 
few of the papers above mediocrity.” But suc- 
ceeding performances, especially Martin Chuzzlewit, 
have proved their author to be, in fiction, the mas- 
ter-spirit of his age; and surely of all ages, if he 
surpass Scott, Fielding, and Le Sage, which is very 


| distinctly intimated. Gay, in his Beggar's Opera, is 


heldas nothing ; and Dickens would have been equal 


to Cervantes, who seems a very great favourite 


with the critic, only that he is not pleased to be so 
“elevated and poetical” in his conceptions of char- 


acter, and that he would not have been likely to 


“delineate” such a character as Don Quixote. 
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Probably not; nor yet to conceive it. But we 
must cite our critic. 

Mr. Dickens has often been compared with Scott, 
with Fielding, and Le Sage. He is not at all like Scott, 
whose materials are derived from histories and traditions, 
as shown by his elaborate notes to every chapter—all 
worked up with consummate ekill. Mr. Dickens has no 
notes derived from books or records, but from a most 
retentive memory and eubtle associations; and all this 
he works up by the aid of an inventive genius, and by 
genuine impulse rather than art. 

So then, Scott knew nothing of actual life ; 
“‘ his materials are derived from histories and tra- 
ditions?”” They must, however, be histories never 
written, traditions never told of, where they are 
not “ materials” in the same sense with those tra- 
ditions on which Shakspere has founded his dra- 
mas, or Chaucer his tales. In what tradition or 
history did Scott, to begin with his first romance, 
find the Baron Bradwardine and his factor, Bailie 
Macwheeble? where the “ innocent,” “Daft Davie” ? 
Ebenezer Cruikshank of the candlesticks? Bean 
Lean and his daughter? Fergus, and his sister? and 
the endless groups, high and low, which figure in 
that one work? Where has he found the charac- 
ters of Guy Mannering in tradition and history? 
the Laird of Ellangowan? Dandie Dinmont, and 
Dominie Samson? The gipsy woman had a kind 
of skeleton in local tradition, and Scott has made 
the dry bones live,—made her immortal. We 
have mentioned but some of the characters of the 


first two only of Scott's romances, which of them- , 


selves may, we think, establish for him something 
besides the power of working up the ready-got ma- 
terials of history and tradition ; something like— 
very like—inventive and original genius. We shall 
not speak of The Antiquary, or Old Mortality, or 
The Heart of Mid-Lothian, or The Bride of Lam- 
merimoor, or Rob Roy, ortwenty more books; as we 
conceive that those who injudiciously mention Scott 
and Dickens in the same day, do the latter gentle- 
man positive wrong and disparagement. Does it not 
sometimes look as if, with a great deal of talk, the 
critics on the other side of the Tweed (however it 
may be with the readers) did not understand, nor 
at all appreciate Scott. No; scarcely even Hazlitt, 
in all the richness, fulness, and variety of Scott’s 
teeming and shaping mind. We remember to have 
seen one of the characters delineated in this New 
Spirit of the Age, while expressing great and, indeed, 
unbounded admiration for Scott, lamenting that 
he could see humanity only in two aspects ; those 
of lords and ladies, with their valets and waiting- 
maids.* When we shall meet with another tic- 
tionist at all approaching Scott in commanding 
sweep of many-coloured life, in its heights and 
depths and broad levels, as well as in its odd nooks 
and hye-corners, we shall begin to understand the 
wisdom of instituting comparisons between him 


and others. It is admitted that, unlike Scott and | 
Fielding, Mr. Dickens works upon no plan; that | 


he cannot construct or tell a story ; and this, too, 
would seem to be a merit in the eyes of his critic, 
from the freedom it allows. 


He imposes no restraints upon himself as to method | 


* Miss Martineau, somewhere in 7 it’s Magazine, first 


errves, advanced this opinion. 
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' or map; his genius cannot bear the curb, but goes dane. 
ing along the high road, and bolts ad libitum, (it isno: 
to be admired.) He is like Scott and Fielding in g. 
fleshly solidity, costume, and completeness of his exter. 
nal portraitures. He is also like Fielding in some of his 
best internal portraitures. Scott does very little im the: 
way. The preface to the French translation of “ Nig}. 
olas Nickleby,” says of it, “Ce livre est une panoram, 
| mouvant de toutes les classes de la socicté Anglaise; up 
| critique fine et piquante de tous les ridicules, une vaste 
| composition a la manieére de ‘ Gil Blas,’ ot mille person- 
nages divers se meuvent et posent devant le lectenr.” 
_ This is quite true as to the method of working out their 
ideas; but with this moving panorama of divers ela 

| and the excellent delineation of character, all resem. 
_blance ceases. The tendency of the great and too de- 
| lightful work of Le Sage, is to give us a contempt for 
| our species, and to show that dishonesty and cunning are 
the best policy. 


| 


| There is here injustice to the moral purpose of 
Le Sage. Dishonesty and cunning are seen, fora 
‘time, to prosper ; but they are never shown to be, 
ultimately, “ the best policy.” But we must not 
|pass a more egregious heresy. Scott, it seems, 
| does very little “in the way of internal portrai- 

ture.” The phrase is ambiguous. Is there no 
|“ internal portraiture,” to take but two cases, and 
| these extreme opposites, in Balfour of Burley and 
| Lucy Ashton? No power of “internal portrai- 


Ot ed ‘ . 
ture” in Scott ; no inner development ; no “ war- 


‘fare within’! We advise the critic of Dickens to 


return to the study of the Scottish novels: there 
is a treasure unexplored, if not yet wholly un- 
known, in store for him in these volumes, 

With an amiable simplicity, which in the av- 
thor of the article on Robert Montgomery, in these 
volumes, might look like irony, the critic thus u- 
folds the nature and tenure of the literary renown 
of Mr. Dickens. 


The slowness, and dogged grudging with which the 
English public are brought to admit of great merit, 
except in cases where their admiration is suddenly car- 
ried off unawares from them, is only to be equalled by 
the prodigality of disposition towards a favourite once 
highly established. And this influences all classes, more 
or less. A recent instance must have caused our author 
great merriment. At a public dinner a short time since, 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, regretting the absence of bis 
friend Mr. Dickens, paid an appropriate and well- 
merited compliment to the breadth of surface overt which 
the life, character, and general knowledge contained i 
his works, extended. The reporter not rightly heating 
this, or not attending to it, but probably saying to him: 
self, “ Oh—it’s about Dickens—one can’t go Wrong, 
gave a version of the learned Serjeant’s speech in the 
next morning’s paper, to the effect that Mr. Dickens 
genius comprised that of all the greatest minds of tbe 
time put together, and that his works represented al! 
their works. The high ideal and imaginative—the im- 
provements in the steam-engine and machinery— 
new discoveries in anatomy, geology, and el 
with the prize cartoons, and history and philosophy 
thrown into the bargain ;—search from the “Sketches 
Boz” to Martin Chuzzlewit inclusive, and you shall 
in some shape or other “ properly understood,” every: 

‘thing valuable which the world of letters é 
contains. 


Leaving the injudicious, because overdone pare 
gyric on Mr. Dickenstheauthor, we haveunm 
pleasure in extracting what is said of the man, lea¥- 
ing, however, the prophesied immortality of bis 
writings to their natural chances. ? 

“ Nicholas Nickleby,” the “Old Curiosity Se 
“Oliver Twist,” and “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” will live # 
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jong as our literature endures, and take rank with the 

rks of Cervantes, of Hogarth, and De Foe. 

Mr. Dickens is, in private, very much what might be 

sed from his works ; by no means an invariable 
caineidence. He talks much or little according to his 
evmpathies. His conversation is genial. He hates ar- 
“ment; in fact, he is unable to argue—a common case 
with impulsive characters who see the whoie truth, and 
feel it crowding and struggling at once for immediate 
stterance. He never talks for effect, but for the truth 
or for the fan of the thing. He tells a story admirably, 
snd generally with humorous exaggerations. His sym- 
pathies are of the broadest, and his literary tastes appre- 
ciate all excellence. He is a great admirer of the poetry 
of Tennyson. Mr. Dickens has singular personal acti- 


e 
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“hres told, that moan and groan, and fearful wail and 

shrie 

Came from beneath that paving-stone for nearly half a week— 

For three long days, and three long nights, came forth those 
sounds of fear ; 

Then all was o’er—they never more fell on the listening ear!“ 


Excellent fun !-—buried alive !|—moans and shrieks for 
three days and nights !—really this fine vein of morality 
will be the death of us ! 

But these things are not meant to be pleasant. This 
is meant to be serious, It certainly looks very like that. 
In process of years three masons take ap the heavy 
stone, and underneath it, in a sort of dry well, they dis- 
cover a fleshless skeleton, This also looks very serious. 
But presently we shall find that horror and levity are 
exquisitely blended : the “smiles and the tears,” as it is 





rity, and is fond of games of practical skill. He is also 
3 great walker, and very much given to dancing Sir 
Roger de Coverley. In private, the general impression 
of him is that of a first-rate practical intellect, with | 
“no nonsense” about him. Seldom, if ever, has any | 
maa been more beloved by contemporary authors, and | 
by the public of his time. His portrait in the present 
work is extremely like him. 


If we cannot go along with the New Spirit of the | 
Age in its exaggerated praise, we do, however un- | 
amiable it may appear, cordially concur in some 
of its few sentences of “deep damnation.” Thomas 
Ingoldsby is the most prominent instance of dealing | 
bold, unmingled, and richly-merited censure ; and 
this because his faults, or vices, are of the blackest | 
kind which literature can perpetrate. The Jn- | 
goldshy Legends are justly held to be depraved and | 
depraving in spirit; foul themselves, and fertile of | 
corruption, But the author of these Legends, it 
seems, neans no ill; he is “ but in fun ;” he poisons 
only in jest. And on this alleged condition our | 
critic bravely takes him up. | 

The story of Nell Cook (second series) is very clearly | 


and graphically told in rhyme. Nelly is the cook-maid | 
ofa portly Canon, a learned man, “ with a merry eye.” 


beautifully said by some admirers, in extenuation. For 
“ near this fleshless skeleton”’ there lies a small pitcher, 
and a “ mouldy piece of kissing-crust |" Here it may 
truly be said that Life and Death meet in horrible con 

summation. It is awfully fanny indeed ! 

Under the head of “ Moral,” at the end, all morality 
is evaded by silly common-place exhortations, intended 
to pass for humour, such as cautioning “ learned Clerks ” 
not to “keep a pretty serving-maid ;”’ and “ don’t let 
your Niece sing Bobbing Joan,” and “ don’t eat too much 
pie !"’—poisoned pie. 

Here is another of these fine veins of a Muse who 
poisons in jest.” A learned Clerk—the clergy are 
‘specially favoured with prominently licentious posi- 
tions in these horrible pleasantries—a learned Clerk 
comes to visit the wife of Gengulphus in his ab- 
sence. They eat, and drink, hold revels ; the “ spruce 
young Clerk” finds himself very much at home 
with “that frolicksome lady ;"’ and then, having 
placed everything quite beyond doubt, the primitive 
Muse leaves a blank with asterisks, as if she were too 
delicate to say more. During one of their festivities the 
husband, Gengulphus, returns from a pilgrimage. The 
learned Clerk, the spruce young divine, is concealed by 


“ 


' the wife in a closet, and she then bestows all manner of 


fond attentions upon her weary husband, whose “ weak- 
ened body” is soon overcome by some strong drink, and 
he falls into a sound sleep. The young divine then 


Nelly, besides being an excellent cook, is also a very comes out of the closet, and assists the wife in murder- 
cowely lass; and the twofold position she holds in the , ig Gengulphus, by smothering and suffocation, all of 
private establishment of the Canon, is sufficiently appar- | which is related with the utmost levity. After this, 


‘ot. In this merry condition of gastronomical affairs, | 
there arrives “‘a lady gay” in a coach and four, whom | 
the Canon presses to his breast as his niece, gives her his | 
‘essing, aud kisses her ruby lip. Nelly, the mistress- 
cook, looks askew at this, suspecting they were “a little | 
es than ‘kin, and rather more than kind.” The gay | 
lady remains feasting with the Canon in his house, | 
iuaffing Wine, and singing Bobbing Joan! ‘The cook | 
“ecomes jealous of the clergyman, hates the assumed 
wece, and hits upon a plan for discovering the real truth | 
. the relationship. She hides the poker and tongs in 
tbe Jady sbed! The said utensils remain there unheeded 
my Aaa weeks; and the primitive muse, with “a fine | 
r v morality, says she does not know where the 
“J took her rest all that time! To be brief: Nelly 
1 poison into her cookery ; the bell rings for prayers ; | 
t a does not come—cannot be found. They 
FH Ur webbicd and eventually breaking open the door 
the d-chamber, they find the Canon lying dead upon 
: oe sad his “ Niece” upon the floor, dead also. | 
Price the , swollen, livid forms, are described ; and the | 
rt pshe ges Well! here ’s a pretty go!” When | 
ie to relationship of the parties is mentioned in 
Monsen red fane,” the Sacristan “ puts his thumb unto | 
‘uirly ane spreads his fingers out!” It may now be | 
Mate is net’ with submission, that the Ingoldsby | 
. nin aersena, but only in fun ; in fact, that she is | 
quel of this ‘oe To proceed, therefore, with the se- | 
xtremely droll story. 
come as or somebody employed by them, as it 
items nee * hey Nelly, and taking up a heavy paving- 
Aad, the Canon's door, bury her alive under it. | 


— 


they deliberately cut up the corpse. 
“So the Clerk and the Wife, they each took a knife, 
And the nippers that nipped the loaf-sugar for tea ; 
With the edges and weg they severed the joints 
At the clavicle, elbow, hip, ankle, and knee,” 
Having dismembered him “limb from limb,” cutting off 
his hands at the wrists, by means of the great sugar- 
nippers, they determine upon throwing his head down 
the well. Before doing this, however, they cut off his 
long beard, and stuff it into the cushion of an arm-chair, 
all of which is laughably told. Then, the Muse does not 
mean to be serious t--this is not intended as an account 
of a murder done, or anything beyond a joke. Read the 
next stanza. 
“ They contrived to pack up the trunk in a sack, 
Which they hid in an osier bed outside the town, 
The Clerk bearing arms, legs, and all on his back, 
As the late Mr. Greenacre served Mrs, Brown.” 


Exactly— this is the point at issue—here is the direct, 
clearly-pronounced comparison with an actual horror, 
made palpable beyond all dispute. As did Greenacre, 
in like manner did this spruce young Clerk ! 

In the same admirable style, others of these 
rhymed infamies are dissected. It was a needful 
and a most meritorious service to literature aud 
morality. These Legends are allowed to possess 
great talent of its own low kind; though that 


talent is perhaps overrated. They possess a cer- 


tain knack, a practical facility, and a power of 
captivating a very large class—far too large a 


| class—who are accurately described as being — 
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Extremely disposed to be pleased with a clever dalli- | arch is grandson to the Radical Earl of Rag, - 
ance amidst unseemly subjects and stories ; a liquorish | Here is a climax! He is going, it is sai dts 


temerity which continually approaches the very verge of 3. 8 : 
verbal grossness, and éscapes under the insinuation ; in reside in ee ee Fugue a 4 mp nephew 
fact, an ingenious “ wrapping up” of all manner of un- to Theodore Hook. Here is another climax, or antj. 


sightly, unsavoury, and unmentionable things. The | climax ; and such in these days are the 
quantity of common-place slang in these Legends is a | varieties of characters and opinions to be found in 
remarkable feature. families. Theodore Hook, by the way, is accurately 
The very objectionable, but well-abused, if | appreciated among the modern novelists who are 
much admired Jack Sheppard, with the worst of | here grouped together. A fair measure of justice is 
the embodied Thieves’ Literature of the times, are | dispensed to all of them with one exception, though 
held to be much less reprehensible in tendency than | a very stinted measure compared with that deglt 
these Ingoldsby abominations ; and in this judg-|to Mr. Dickens. His laurel is the Aaron’s rod 
ment every reflecting mind must concur. Letevery | which swallows up all the rest. The excep. 
one whom it concerns carefully read this paper ; | tion is Mrs. Trollope; and we are glad to find the 
and, if he has any shame or grace remaining, con- | Editor protesting or dissenting in a foot-note from 
fess that he has done grievous wrong in suffering | the judgment pronounced on that lady. It is eyi- / 
these Legends to captivate and pollute his mind, | dent that the author has not very carefully read 
and henceforth thrust all such defilementsfromhim | her novels, and especially her later ones. She is, 
with indignation and horror. It is well said, “ The | at least, not like Theodore Hook. She does not 
4 present age is bad enough without such ministers.” | scoff at the poor because they are poor; and ghe 
By, we daresay, an unstudied arrangement, it so | has no scruple at making more than “ fun of a 
happens that an account of Dr. Southwood Smith | lord.” She is a very loyal lady, and a very daring 
me and Lord Ashley, andof their philanthropic labours, | female writer ; but her satire is confined to no class, 
precedes the analysis of the Ingoldsby Legends. | She never has thought it one of the finest points of 
Let the author of them look at himself in their | a dashing fellow, “not to pay his tailor’s bill.” We 
: light, and repent and amend his ways. imagine her critic would like her better were he 
a A high panegyric on Mr, Savage Landor—a per- | better acquainted with her writings. If she has 
son of whom everybody has heard, but of whom few | strong prejudices, she has few merely conventional 
know anything, save that he possesses, and per- | hypocrisies. 
haps prizes, a character for self-willedness and| Of Mrs. Gore, hadthe critic applied himself to her 
literary arrogance—flows much less freely from the | voluminous fictions in the same spirit that he has 
: heart of the writer than the eulogy on Mr. Dickens, | analyzed the writings of Dickens—fishing up u- 
which, at all events, seems sincere and cordial. The | suspected beauties and displaying the recondite in 
panegyric on Mr. Landor looks as if it were some- | broad day—the seventy-six pages devoted to the 
thing to be done; and it is not well done ; as if | Boz progeny had certainly swelled to thrice that 
| the writer felt this same praise to be a tough job, | number in describing that of Mothers and Daugh- 
and one for which an indifferent public, which has ters, Yet it is something to draw forth the acknow- 
unpardonably overlooked that gentleman’s trans- | ledgment that Mrs. Gore 
cendant merits, would feel little grateful. The| Within the last eight or nine years has distanced 
writer is gratulatory upon a certain production of | nearly all her contemporaries by a rapid succession of 
Mr. Landor’s not having been published—to the | °°™@° of the most brilliant novels in our language. 
disgrace of its author, we presume, he means ; but None of these novels are described save —_ 
it certainly has been published. If any one wish | Which is certainly either not the star of the famiy, 
to form a true estimate of Mr. Savage Landor as a | OF else in another sense the only star. A 
writer, who, whatever be his classical attainments, | P!€T illustration of Mrs. Gore s powers might easily 
has little influence of any kind upon his age, and , have been found than Ceci/. Mr.James, Hook, ~ 
consequently little business in its Spirit, he should Yat, Ainsworth, and Lever are each discussed, me 
| study, along with this idealized portrait, another | that pretty fairly, and in few words. It is thoug 
which appeared, some time since, in Blackwood’s | Unnecessary to be too severe on the popular Ains- 
He may worth, as his faults have been already sinartly 
make out the truth of resemblance between the | Chastised ; and his new book is described as below 


| 


criticism ; or, in other words, not a work of lite- 
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Magazine, and with a good name to it. 


: 
; 
4 very opposite paintings of the two artists. 


William and Mary Howitt receive great and 
deserved praise ; but we take for granted that the 
reacers of 7ait must know all that can be said of 
their writings and way of life. It is such as com- 
mends and exalts the profession of literature even 
when followed by persons of talents and attainments 
very inferior to those which distinguish these 
pleasant ministers to the public instruction. Dr. 


him too, thanks to the newspapers, the public 
know a good deal; and the sketch given here is of 
the slightest texture. Dr. Pusey is a man of an- 
cient and noble Saxon descent. He was born in the 
first yearof the century. The Tractarian Heresi- 


lrature at all, but a picture-book, full of pretty 


P . ; | and therefore is mentioned in this place. 
usey is a greater notoriety at present ; but of | 





pictures, and full of catalogues, and numbel 
suits of clothes, green jerkins, white plumes, silver 
tissue, and spangles of gold: very harmless 
this. Lever is thus despatched among the Trish 
Novelists :— 

Lever, well known in the popular literature of the 
day, as “ Harry Lorrequer,” writes Irish novels t% 
He bas * 
large cirele of readers, and many of them would #Y 
they prefer him to anybody else ; but if you ~ 
elicit from them one good reason, they would bave ®° 
better answer to give than “Oh ! he’s a capital fellow’ 
What the French call material life, is the whole life 


recognises ; and that life is a jest, and a very “o 
in his philosophy. 


The sense of beauty and 
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recognise at all, except in our modern condi- 
dost social animals. To read him is like sitting in 
the next room to an orgie of gentlemen topers, with 
their noisy gentility and “hip !hip! hurras !” and the 
rattling din of plates and glasses. In his way, he is a 
very clever writer, nobody can deny ; but he is con- 
tracted and conventional, and unrefined in his line of 
conventionality. . . . ~- He has undoubted humour 
and a quick talent of invention of comic scenes, which 
generally end in broad farce. He does not represent 
fairly even the social and jovial side of men of much re- 
fnement, or, if he does, he should not represent them as 
he does, on ali sides thus social and jovial. 
“4 capital fellow ”—is Lorrequer accounted by his 
readers; and that expression we take fo be the most 


compact and complete estimate of him. The sort of | 
reader for Harry Lorrequer, is one of those right | 


jovial blades who can dismiss his six dozen of oysters 
and a tankard of stout “after the play,” and then ad- 
journ with some other capital fellows to brandy-and- 
water and a Welsh rabbit, pleasantly relieved by 
poached eggs, and cigars, and a comic sung ; yet rise 
the next morning without a fraction of headache, with- 
out the knowledge of a stomach, and go to breakfast 
with a fox-hunter. 

But “The Irish Novelists” is here a title of far too 
great pretensions, for all that is said of them. 
Banim is, however, placed at the head of the list, 
and this is so far satisfactory ; and Lover is placed 
far above Lever, and so is Carleton. Thesethree are 
indeed vital Irish, each different, and each perfec- 
tionin hisown sphere. Bulwergets, like Dickens, 
a whole niche to himself, though, of course, a much 
smaller one. Zanoni is beld to be his greatest 
work, as Martin Chuzzlewit is that of Dickens. 
There is no accounting for tastes, and we daresay 
this may also be the author’s own opinion. Zanoni 
iscertainly the most studied effort of Bulwer, and also 
of all his fictions “ the purest and highest in moral 
purpose,” The writings of Bulwer are tolerably 
well-known ; and for this reason we bring forward 
the man, or the critic’s idea of him, which may 
not be wholly false, and which might have been 


” faintly shadowed in the now disparaged Pel- 
am. 


Sir E. L. Bulwer is, in private, a very different and 
superior man to the character indicated by the por- 
traits of him. That by Chalon, conveys the last in- 
firmities of mawkish sentimentality and personal affec- 
tation ; whereas Sir Lytton is very frank, easy, care- 
less, (sometimes perhaps studiously so,) good-natured, 
pleasant, conversible, and without one tint of those 
laeck-a-daisy qualities conferred upon him by the artists. 

his sitting had its “ weak moment,” the artist ought 
hot to have copied it, but to have taken the best of the 
truth of the whole man. 

Now, it may be the fact, that nothing would convey 
* complete a conviction to the mind of Sir Lytton of his 
own genius and general talents, and so perfect a sensa- 
Ly of inward satisfaction and happiness, as to be seated 
hy table—say in the character of an Ambassador—with 
us fingers covered with dazzling rings, and his feet de- 
lightfully pinched in a pair of looking-glass boots with 

ther-Shipton heels, while he held a conversation with 
pa diplomatic foreigners of distinction, from different 
m tts, each in his own language ; took up the thread of 
coe meat with a philosopher on his right ; put in every 

And then acapital repartee tothe last remark of a wit 

‘ di elbow, while at every moment’s pause he con- 
bed three letters lying before him—one to the Minister 
na te for the Home Department, one to a friend, (en- 
ig & postscript for his tailor,) and one on love, con- 

‘ug some exquisite jokes in French and Italian on 

tonic Republic ; and ali those conversations, and 
iments, and repartees, and writings, continuing at 
“ame time, each being fed from the eame fount with 
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enough to last till the turn came round. And finally, 
that he should discover the drift of one diplomatist, 
talk over the other to his views, confute the philosopher, 
silence the court wit, convey the most important infor- 
mation to the English Premier, give his friend all the 
advice he asked, and something far more subtle besides, 
(together with the clearest directi and fractional 
measurements in the postseript,) and that the love-letter 
should not only suswer every possible purpose of kindli- 
ness, delight, amusement, and admiration, but should, 
by a turn of the wrist, be easily convertible into an ex- 
quisite chapter for a future novel. 

But where is the great mischief of any private fancies 
of this kind, which moreover have some foundation in 
an undoubted versatility and general accomplishments 
Even in the matter of external daintiness, a great deal 
too much fuss is made about it, and many ill-natured 
remarks vented, as if no other eminent man had a pri- 
vate hobby. If the private hobbies of the majority of 
our leading minds, and well-known men of genius, were 
displayed, the eyes of the public would open to the 
largest circle, and its mouth become pantomimic. One 
great author has a fancy for conjuring tricks, which he 
performs, “in a small circle,” to admiration ; another 
would play at battledore and shuttle-cock, till he dropped ; 
another or two, (say a dozen) prefer a ballet to any 
other work of art ; one likes to be a tavern-king, and to 
be placed in “the chair ;” another prefers to sit on a 
wooden bench round the fire of a hedge alehouse, and 
keep all the smock-frocks in a roar ; two or three are 
amateur mesmerists, and practise the “passes” with 
prodigious satisfaction ; one poet likes to walk in a high 
wind and a pelting rain, without his hat, and repeating 
his verses aloud ; another smokes during half the day, 
and perhaps half the night, with his feet upon the fender 
and puffing the cloud up the chimney ; another sits 
rolled up in a bear’s-skin, and as soon as he has got 
“the idea,” he rushes out to write it down ; another has 
a fancy for playing all sorts of musical instruments, and 
could not be left alone in a room with organ, bag-pipe, 
or bassoon, but in a few minutes a symphony would be- 
gin to vibrate through the wall ;—and if so much is 
thought of an over-attention to a man’s bodily outside, 
what should be said of those who, as one would fill a 
tub, pour or cram into the bodily inside so much that is 
not harmless, but injures health, and with it injures the 
powers of the mind, and the moral feelings, besides 
shortening the duration of life! We should look into 
ourselves, and be tolerant. 


The living poets receive great attention in this 
estimate of the Spirit of the Age. From Words- 
worth to Robert Montgomery we have them all, 
(and also some rarely heard of,) with the exception 
of at least one true poet,—Ebenezer Elliott. The 
dissertation on Montgomery is meant, we presume, 
for a piece of exquisitely grave irony, worthy of 
Swift or Arbuthnott, though we fear few readers 
will find out the joke. If they take it for earnest, 
it will be just so much the better. The best of 
these papers on the poets, in point of originality 
and beauty, is a long and genial critique on Ten- 
nyson ; whatever may be thought of it as just in 
principle. 

Wordsworth and Leigh Hunt, as almost the sole 
survivors of the Lake and the Cockney Schools, 
are coupled up together, and ample and kindly jus- 
tice is done to the latter. Of neither was it longer 
possible to say much that was wholly pew. With 
the exception of Byron, who is passed over as if 
completely forgotten, as his School is said to be, 
liberal praise is dealt to all the later poets, but, 
above all, to Keats, of whom, indeed, it is not easy 
to say too much ; and to all the dramatists, save 
the author of Philip Van Arterelde, On what 
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principle -wedo not understand, this author is 
linked to'the anthor of the poetical drama of Festus, 
which. the public are so peryerse as to neglect. It 

y will be equally perverse in taking its 
own way as to the degree of admiration which it 
ought to bestow some other writers patron- 
ized by the New Spirit of the Age. Of Browning 
and Marston, it was hardly necessary to say much 
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until it had been established that they more de- | 


cidedly belonged to the Age, by affinity to its 


highest poetical spirit ; and the same rule might | 


be applied to other authors that obtain a cursory 


but friendly notice. Among these, are Mr. Monck- | 


ton Milnes, Hartley Coleridge, and others of the 
vigorous poetical offshoots of this highly poetical 
age: for such it is here recognised, whatever may 


! 


contempt from the Olympic, the Adelphi, and the 
Haymarket, some of these wits have got up Panes 
we understand, on their own account, and ae 
more likely to succeed in this new venture, be. 
cause they are managers, as well as writers. May 
not, after all, one great cause of the ill success of 
the modern drama be the waste of time to a busy 
people, caused by the length of the performances, 
and also the price of tickets. It is a serious bysgj- 
ness going to the play every night. 

There is something unreasonable in one complaint 
made by the critic. All plays, however good, can- 
not become standard pieces, or when would there 
be time to act them all? That a play does not 
charm for ever, or beyond a season, is no more to 
be woudered at than that Bulwer's, or Mrs, Gore's, 


he affirmed to the contrary by superficial observers. | or even Dickens's novels of this year, should displace 
There seems entire sympathy between the writer | those of former years; or that few should buy them 
and Mrs. Trollope on one point, however he may | when their day is out, and no one read any of 
dislike the association. This is admiration of the | them every night, even though the “real and liy- 
muse of Mr. Monckton Milnes, of whom it is said— | ing dramatic spirit of the age” is to be found in 


His“ Lay of the Humble,” * Long Ago,” and other names 
of melodies, strike upon the memory as softly and deeply 
as a note of the melodies themselves ; while (apart from 
these lyries) he has written some of the fullest and finest 
sonnets, not merely of our age, but of our literature. 


And this after Milton and Wordsworth. Mr. | 


Milnes may well be a proud man, 
There is a biographical sketch of Serjeant Tal- 


} 


fourd, and an account of his dramas and literary | 


character ; and a long and rather lugubrious essay 
on the evil condition of the acted drama, and of all 
modern dramatic writing, in a paper inscribed with 
the names of Sheridan Knowles and Mr. Macready. 
The writer, however, foresees, though faintly and 
distantly, the dawning of a brighter day, both for 
dramatic literature and the acted drama. It may 


he so ; but we must first have more sweeping re- | 


volutions than those he contemplates ; and he goes 
a good length. Actors must condescend to adapt 
their powers to what dramatists set down for them, 
and play-writers cease to make a character to fit 
the plav-actor, as if it were a suit of clothes to 
order and by 1neasure, 
drama to our own firesides from the shelves of the 
circulating library ; and until, in this pictorial 
age, imagination is totally obliterated by the pre- 
vailing system of pictures and symbols, the lazy, sea- 


fort and privacy in its pleasures, will never abandon 
its bad practices, whilethe dramatic spirit of the age, 
and probably of the coming one, is more likely to 
he found in the pages of the successors of Bulwer, 


| shed at these shrines of the dramatic muses. 


| 


Meanwhile, we bring the | 
of their mighty predecessors ; 
| and Rhenish banquet that killed Nash 


their pages. Still there is something quite pathetie 
in the following passage :— 


Some of their pieces have lived their thirty, fifty, and 
even hundred nights, and then been heard of no mote, 
These writers have borne the brunt of much truculent 
and bombastic criticism—they have been miserably re- 
munerated—-and often but ill appreciated, though much 
applauded, Whoever for the last twenty years has re 
his evenings at the Olympic, the Adelphi, the Hay- 


‘market, the Strand, the Surrey, and even the Victoria 


Theatres, cannot but recall the innumerable dramas 
that have risen, like summer clouds, evening after even- 
ing, only to be absorbed into a night, endless in all 
cases, and frequently undeserved. How many sparkling 
sallies—how much gaiety——how many humorous chafte- 
teristics—lightly and vividly shadowing forth our sotial 
existence,—and what skill in the distribution of the 
action and effects! Could all the laughs be collected 
and re-uttered in a continuous volley, the artillery of 
Waterloo would be a trifle to it ; nor would the rain of 
that destructive day exceed the tears that have been 
Yet the 
authors are spoken of slightingly by the ponderous dis- 
pensers of fame ; and treated by the managers, and erea 
the delighted public, as something only a few degrees 
above street-minstrels. But herein is shadowed the fate 
and in the red-herring 
in the tavera- 
brawling death of Marlowe—in the penury of Dekker- 

of Webster, who was a parish-clerk,—-of Beaumont, and 


Fletcher, and the distresses of nearly every one of the 
coal public, which more and more delights in com- | 


dramatists of their age, is to be found the symbol of the 
conduct which originality ever suffers in the first instanee. 


Truly, the dramatists have done wisely, 


'many of them as possible, to take to Punch 


James, Mrs, Gore, Mrs. Trollope, and fifty more, | 


than in the regular playhouse pieces. Mr. Sheri- 
dan Knowles, almost the only popular play-writer, 
is said to succeed, because his is like the age, not 
imaginative, but domestic, and personifies the do- 
mestic feelings of the time. Some of the opinions 
advanced on the character of the genius of Mr. 
Knowles, and on the fallen state of the drama, are 
hardly consistent with themselves. Sometimes we 
hear of the literature of the playhouse being at a 
low ebb; but at others, it would seem to be the 


public that cannot appreciate the excellence of. 
Jerrold, Planché, Oxenford, Mark Leman, and | 


Leman Rede, Driven by neglect, or hooted with 


'to be either read or acted. 


' 


} 


the J//uminated Magazines. But the unacted dra- 
matists far outnumber those whose pieces a 


acted, multitudinous as these are. The list com 


prehends “ nearly all the best authors.” Everybody 
worth naming has written a play, seldom, if eveh 
“In fact,” saysout 
author,— 

There is manifestly the strongest tendency in the pre 
sent age to be dramatic, but its chief authors have # 
means of learning the art. To go no further back 
Byron, Southey, Shelley, Coleridge, the list inelades 
almost every author eminent in works of ima 
and invention. Even Wordsworth and Keats, 
last men from whom anything in the éliape of a dram® 
could be expected, have written tragedies. Sarely 
nothing can more directly show the breadth of the e= 
ternal influences of this Spirit of the Age. It has eves 
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penetrated to the heart of the aristocracy, a¢ shown in 

he dramas of Lord Francis Egerton, Lord John Russell, 
lard Job» Manners, Lord Beaumont, &c.; the “ Fran- 
ceseg di Faénza” of the latter, containing some of the 
anest dramatic writing and situation of modern times. 


The list were incomplete without the distin- 
suished names of Talfourd and Bulwer ; and more 
might be added ; and yet the drama has no liberal 

There inust be some cause for this be- 
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_ knew, but had forgotten or refused to remember ; and 
his reiterations startle and astonish us like informations. 
We “ have souls,” he tells us. Who doubted it in the 
nineteenth century ; yet who thought of it in the roar 
of the steam-engine! He tells us that work ie every 
man’s duty. Who doubted that among the factory- 
masters t—or among the charity-children, when spell- 
ing from the catechism of the national church, that 
they will “ do their duty in the state of life to which it 
| shall please God to call them?’ Yet how deep and 





cides injudicious managers, insolent capricious | like a new sound do the words “ soul,” « work,” “duty,” 


sctors, and dishonest or incapable critics. We find 
chis summing up of a history of failures :— 


So great are the difficulties attending five-act pieces, 


either tragedies, comedies, or plays, that there is no in- 
cance of a successful author in them, throughout our 
literature of the present day. No; there is not one, 
Shall we mention Mr. Sheridan Knowles, who has writ- 


ur times as many five-act pieces as any | ; , 
ten three or four ; P ’ | burn inwardly, cake outwardly, and sink deeply into 


| its own ashes ;: 


other author, all of which have been acted! What is his 
cqevess! One tragedy, scarcely ever played now; and 
two comedies. His last jour dramas have been dead | 
failures, notwithstanding their fine detached scenes, dia- 
logues, and genuine poetry. Shall we name Sir E. L. 
Bulwer? With all the professional friendship and as- 
sistance he has had from Mr. Macready and others, and 
notwithstanding his great ingenuity and tact, and ver- 
eatile skill, his dramatic list presents marked failures, 
with two exceptions, only one of which is now acted. | 
Mr, Serjeant Talfourd’s success rests upon one tragedy, 
seldom acted. As for the many great “ discoveries” of 
Mr. Macready, they have vanished for ever. We al- 
lade to such equivocal tragedies as “ Mary Stewart,” | 
“Plighted Troth,” the much-puffed “ Gisippus”! &e., | 
&e, There has never been in our own times one success- | 
ful acted dramatist of the higher class. Yet some of | 
these writers (as well as others less known, or not known | 
at all) are probably able to achieve many successes, | 
could they have practically mastered their art. . 2. | 

There are, no doubt, a dozen good collateral causes | 
for the decline of the acted drama ; but those at the root | 
of the matter are simply these: that the actors, who ne- | 
rer did, and never can, originate or contribute to, a | 
Dramatic Literature, have got the exclusive power of | 
the stage ; that anthors of genius have no free necess to | 
the stage for the production of pieces that originate in 
their own strongest impulses ; and that nearly all criti- | 
eal literature is arrayed against them by reason of the 
total disbelief in their practicable existence, or the pos- 
ible composition of actable dramas which are not seen. 
We need seek no more causes than these. There is a | 
body without a soul; and the body has got the visible 
position. 

There is weight in this.——Female writers re- 
ceive some slight but courteous notice in these 
‘olumes, though less than their influence upon the 
Spirit of the Age demands, Mrs, Norton and Miss | 
E. Barrett are joined together upon the principle 
of contrast which pervades other portions of the 
work ; and so are Mrs, James or Jameson, and Mias | 
Martineau. Mrs, Shelley obtains the honour of a 
‘mall separate niche. The sketches are brief and 
slight ; but each of the ladies is handsomely treated, | 
and with good discrimination of the peculiar char- 
mere of her mind and genius. From a paper | 
® Mr. Carlyle, which reads well, although the | 
tubject is not now of the newest, nor yet very 
reshly treated, we give the following extract :— 


amr observed that Carlyle is not an originator; | 
a <> he is a man of genius and original mind, | 
mae ough he has knocked out his window in the 

* Bis century,—and we know it,—we must repeat | 
Ha in * Strict sense, he is not an originator. | 








——— 


} 


© certainly is not to “exchange new lamps for | 
en His quality of a “gold reviver” is the 
‘9 a novel acquirement, Le tells us what we 





| from the lowest bar. 


strike down upon the flashing anvils of the age, till the 
whole age vibrates! . It is obvious that Mr. 
Carlyle is not an originator, but a renewer, although 
his medium is highly original ; and it remains to us to 
recognise that he is none the less important teacher on 


| that account, and that there was none the less necessity 


for his teaching. “ The great fire-heart,” as he calls it, 
of human nature may burn too long without stirring ; 


and, to emancipate the flame clearly 
and brightly, it is necessary to stir it up strongly 
To de this, by whatever form of 
creation and illustration, is the aim and end of all poetry 
of a high order ; this,—to resume human nature from 


| its beginning, and return to first principles of thought 


and first elements of feeling ; this,—to dissolve from 
eye and ear the film of habit and convention, and open 
a free passage for beanty and truth, to gush in upon 
unencrusted perceptive faculties : for poetry, like reli- 
gion, should make a man a child again in purity and un- 
adniterated perceptivity. 

No poet yearns more earnestly to make the inner life 
shine out, than does Carlyle. No poet regrets more 
sorrowfully, with a look across the crowded and crush- 
ing intellects of the world,—-that the dust rising up 
from men’s energies, should have blinded them to the 
brightness of their instinets,- and that understanding 
(according to the German view) should take precedence 
of a yet more spiritualized faculty. He is reproached 
with not being practieal. “ Mr. Carlyle,” they say, “ is 
not practical.”’ But he is practical for many intents of 
the inner life, and teaches well the Doing of Being. 
“ What would he make of us!” say the complainers. 
“ He reproaches us with the necessities of the age, he 
taunts us with the very progress of time, his require- 


| ments are so impossible that they make us despair of 


the republic.” And this is true. If we were to give 
him a sceptre, and cry, “Rule over us,” nothing could 
exeeed the dumb, motionless, confounded figure he would 
stand : his first words, on recovering himeelf, would be, 
“ Ye have souls ! work-—believe.” He would not know 


_ what else to think, or say for us, and not at all what to 


do with ue, 


It is remarkable, that every one writing about 
Mr. Carlyle, writes, or attempts to write, like him, 
They resemble the girls in a boarding-school, who 
seeing a companion labouring under a fit of hy- 
sterics, or St. Vitus’s dance, are smitten, and forth- 
with begin to imitate her strange gestures and 
contortions of muscles. Sartor Resartus, as it is 
Mr. Carlyle’s first and most original work in his 
new mode—for he once wrote like other people— 
is regarded as his finest ; and next to it his Past 
and Present. Mr. Carlyle’s practical or expressed 
dissatisfaction—his continual finding— 


“That naught is everything, and everything is naught,” 


_is accounted for by his dislike of the competitive 


system which modern wisdom makes the root of 
all social good, and approbation of the cotpera- 
tive rule of social working, and by his hero-theory, 


Not the worst part of the disquisition is the 


story which closes it :-— 
Leigh Hupt and Carlyle were once prevent among 4 
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small party of equally well-known men. It chanced | ness to favourites, and some injustice to one or 


that the conversation rested with these two—both first- 


rate talkers, and the others sat well pleased to listen. | 


Leigh Hunt had said something about the Islands of the 
Blest, or El Dorado, or the Millennium, and was flowing 
on in his bright and hopefal way, when Carlyle dropt 


some heavy tree-trunk across Hunt’s pleasant stream, | 
and banked it up with philosophical doubts and objec- | 


| 
i 
i 


tions at every interval of the speaker’s joyous progress. | 


But the unmitigated Hunt never ceased his overflowing 
anticipations, nor the saturnine Carlyle his infinite demurs 
to those finite flourishings. The listeners laughed and 
applauded by turns ; and had now fairly pitted them 
against each other, as the philosopher of Hopefulness 
and of the Unhopefal. The contest continued with all that 
ready wit and philosophy, that mixture of pleasantry 
and profundity, that extensive knowledge of books and 
character, with their ready application in argument or 
illustration, and that perfect ease and good-nature, 
which distinguish each of these men. The opponents 
were so well matched that it was quite clear the contest 


would never come to an end. But the night was far | 


advanced, and the party broke up. They all sallied 
forth ; and leaving the close room, the candles and the 
arguments behind them, suddenly found themselves in 


presence of a most brilliant star-light night. They all | 


looked up. “Now,” thought Hunt, “Carlyle’s done 
for '—-he can have no answer to that!” ‘“ There!” 
shouted Hunt, “look up there! look at that glorious 
harmony, that sings with infinite voices an eternal song 
of hope in the soul of man.” Carlyle looked up. They 
all remained silent to hear what he would say. They 
began to think he was silenced at last,—he was a mortal 
man. But out of that silence came a few low-toned 
words, in a broad Scotch accent. And who, on earth, 
could have anticipated what the voice said? “ Eh! it’s 


a sad sight !’’--—-Hunt sat down on a stone step. They | 


all laughed—then looked very thoughtful. Had the 
finite measured itself with infinity, instead of surrender- 
ing itself up to the influence? Again they laughed 

then bade each other good night, and betook themselves 
homeward with slow and serious pace. There might be 


some reason for sadness, too. That brilliant firmament | 


probably contained infinite worlds, each full of struggling 
and suffering beings,—-of beings who had to die. 

We need not attempt to unfold the causes for sad- 
ness among the inhabitants of distant spheres. There 
was woe enough on Barth, and around the speakers 
on that night, and on every night, to make “a 
sad sight” to those whose humour was to find it so. 

Of a book that is likely soon to be in everybody's 
hands, we have already said, though little, perhaps 


too much. Its main blemishes are excess of kind- | 


two individuals, Mr. Henry Taylor being the prin- 
cipal attempted victim. And this injustice j, 
amply atoned by an exuberance of praise of others 
much more in need of commendation than the 
author of Philip Van Artevelde. Those who 
look for personal history or anecdotes in the 
volumes will be disappointed ; though there arp 
slight sketches of a few of the “ Spirits” drawn 
from familiar sources, and telling little that is new, 
An attractive feature is, good portraits of Dick 
Alfred Tennyson, Serjeant Talfourd, Miss Mar. 
tineau, Mr. Browning, (the author of Paracelsus, ) 
and Mr. Carlyle, with prints of the busts of Dr. 
Southwood Smith and Wordsworth, 

The two volumes published seem to be but part 
of a more comprehensive design to illustrate the 
Spirit of the Age ; so that, besides the Poets, Dra. 
matists, and Novelists, we may look forward to 
renowned persons of all sorts. We should not 
have omitted that we have already the wits, who 
are represented by a group, consisting of the Rey, 
Sydney Smith, Douglas Jerrold, and Albany Fon- 
blanque. Jerrold was the son of a country mana- 
ger. He went to sea very young asa midshipman, 
but afterwards became a printer, which trade he 
followed for some vears before beginning to write 
for the minor theatres. His other writings ar 
well-known, It is said of him— 

Douglas Jerrold is seldom disposed to be “ pleasant;” 
his merriment is grim; he does not shake your sides 
often as shake you by the shoulders—as he would 
say, “ See here, now! look there, now! Do you know 
what you are doing? is this what you think of your fel- 
low creatures!’ A little of his writing goes a great 
way. You stop very often, and do not return to the 
book for another dose, till next week or so. 0 ae 
Even his writings in Punch give you more of the bates, 
than the beverage “ in the eye.’ Sydney Smith has 
continually written articles for the pure enjoyment and 
communication of fun ; Fonblanque never ; Jerrold 
never, except on the stage, and that was probably only 
as “ matter of income,” rather than choice. 

Mr. Fonblanque began life as a student for the 
bar ; but made such “palpable hits” in politics, 
that he soor fell upon the newspaper press. And 
his wit,—is it not to be seen weekly in the columns 
of The Examiner ? 


merece 
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Contemplations on the Solar System. By J. P. Nichol, 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow; 
author of the “ Architecture of the Heavens,” Kc., &c. 
Second edition. Edinburgh: Tait. 

So much has this work been altered, revised, and ex- 
panded, that, though entitled a Second Edition, Profes- 
vor Nichol correctly enough describes it, in his Preface, 
aa really a new work ; and one that he considers a fitter 
sequel to his Architecture of the Heavens than it was on 
its first appearance. He has, too, in the New Chapters, 
indulged in a bolder vein of speculation, and produced a 
more original (though somewhat discursive ) treatise upon 
the Astronomy of the Solar System ; and he vindicates 
the freedom, or latitude of speculation, which he has 
indulged on philosophical principles—the same prin- 
ciples, if we recollect aright, which Herschel has assumed 
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in soaring to the heights, or plunging into the depths, of 
the same sublime themes. Disclaiming dogmatism, which 
at all times so ill beseems the philosophic inquirer, 
fessor Nichol urges thateven where speculation misses the 
truth, it “ yet forcibly draws the attention of the Inquirer 
to the Unknown, and hinders that premature appeal sd 
Final Causes, which is not only the closing UP of 
Philosophy, but also the root of most inadequate noties 
concerning the plans and operations of the Creator.” 
In disregard or impatience of the trite and the 
mon-place, or what the progress of discovery have 
such, some students may deem that Professor ‘ 
has occasionally overlooked the main, if humbler, b=* 
ness of an instructor in science, while borne s¥87® 
the strong wings of Imagination through the 
and trackless realms of space. But, in his boldest 
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flights, he ever starts from the firm foundation of ascer- 
tained truth, and also takes the most eminent names 
jn science for his guides, so far as they have yet pene- 
trated. The Treatise is divided into three leading 
Parts; the Ist treating of the infancy of Astronomical 
Science, down to the era of Copernicus. The 2d Part, 
is quaintly named The finding of the Key, i. e., the 

at Law of Gravitation, groped after by Tycho 
and Kepler, and found by Newton. In this grand divi- 
sion of the work there is a chapter on Comets, which 
affords us an apt specimen of the original parts of the 


new volume :— 

Early in the recent year, 1843, an object appeared in 
the Heavens that must have astonished many worlds 
besides ours. Situated in the region below the constel- 
lation Orion, it had the appearance of a long auroral 
streak, visible immediately after sunset, and evidently 
pureuing a course through our system. Unfavourable 
weather concealed it from me until the 25th of March, 
when it presented the dim and strange appearance | 
have shown in the frontispiece. The beginning or head 
of this streak, although never observed here, was often 
seen in southerly latitudes, where it appeared like a very 
email star with an enormous misty envelope ; behind 
which that immense tail streamed through the sky. 
There is no reason to believe that this nucleus was in 
reality a star, but only a denser portion of the nebulous 
substance of which the whole object was composed ; for 
with other apparitions of the same kind, whose brighter 
parts looked like a star, the application of a very small 
telescopic power has always been enough to dissipate 
the illusion, and to resolve what seemed their solid re- 
gion into a thin vapour. 

This extraordinary visiter was measured, and the 
nature of its path detected; and certainly the results of 
these inquiries caused us look on it with still greater 
wonder. The diameter or breadth of its nucleus was 
rather more than a hundred thousand miles ; and the 
tail streaming from it, which in some parts was thirty 
times as broad, stretched through the celestial spaces 
to the enormous distance of one hundred and seventy 


millions of miles, or about the whole size of the orbit of | 


the Earth. Nor were its motions less singular. Unlike 
any globe connected with the Sun, it did not move in a 
continuous eurve, which, like the circle or ellipse, re- 


enters into itself, and thus constitutes, to the body that | 


has adopted it, a fixed, however eccentric home: but 
*pying our luminary afar off, as it lay amid those outer 
abysses, it approached along the arm of a hyperbola ; 
closest neighbourhood with the Sun, being at that time 
apart from him only by a seventh part of our distance 
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and Halley’s; but though these do revolve around him 
in fixed periods, the circumstance must be regarded in 
the light of an accident, their orbits being wholly un- 
like any other, and having little assurance of stability ; 
for as they cross the planetary paths, every one of them 
may yet undergo the fate of Lexell’s, which, by the 
action of Jupiter, was first twisted from its diverging 
orbit into a comparatively short ellipse; and then, after 
making two consecutive revolutions around the Sun, so 
that it might have begun to deem itself a denizen, was, 
by the same planet, twisted back again, and sent off, 
never to revisit us, away to the chill abysses | Strange 
objects, with homes so undefined—flying from star to 
star—twisting and winding through tortuous courses, 
until, perhaps, no depth of that Infinite has been untra- 
versed! What, then, is it your destiny to tell ust To 
what new page of that infinite book are you an index t 
We missed, indeed, only very narrowly, an opportunity 
of information, which might have been not the most con- 
venient; for the Earth escaped being involved in the 
huge tail of our recent visiter, merely by being fourteen 
days behind it, For one, 1 should have had no appre- 
hension, even in that case, of the realisation of geo- 
logical romances, viz., of our Equator being turned to 
the Pole, and the Pole to the Equator—the Ocean, 
meanwhile, leaping from its ancient bed, But if that 
mist, thin though it was, had, with its next to incon- 
ceivable swiftness, brushed across our globe, certainly 
strange tumults must have occurred in the atmosphere ; 
and probably no agreeable modification of the breathing 
medium of organic beings. Right, certainly, to be most 
curious about comets; but prudent, withal, to inquire 
concerning them, from a greater distance than that: 
although one night in November 1837, I cannot be per- 
suaded that the Earth did not venture on a similar, but 
comparatively small experiment. It was when our globe 
passed from the peaceful vacant spaces into that myste- 
rious meteor region. The sky became inflamed and red 
as blood ; coruscations, like Auroras, darted across it; 
not as usual, streaming from one district, but shifting 
constantly, and sweeping the whole Heavens. 


We are, for our own parts, perfectly contented that 
our humble orb should always keep at the same respect- 
ful distance of fourteen, or twice that number of days 
in the rear of such fiery and eccentric strangers. 

Without the illustrative plates and diagrams, we 
could not make the farther bold speculations on the na- 


‘ture of Comets intelligible to our readers; and must 
| therefore be content to cite this eloquent summary, whieh 


. | closes a relation of the discoveries of Halley, Heinsius, 
rushed across the orderly orbits of our system into | 


from the Moon; and, defying his attraction, by force of | 
‘S$ own enormous velocity, which then was nothing less, | 


‘n one part of its mass, than one-third of the velocity of 
light, it entered on the other divergent arm of its course, 
and sped towards new immensities. 


ferred to, is given; and then the description of the course 
of this rather alarming visiter is thus resumed :— 

It was when retiring that this unexpected visitant 
on seen for a brief period in Europe. In the course 
* tt approach, it must have passed between us and the 


| 


and Bessel :— 

Look at the magnetic needle. By a@ touch, it has 
been gifted with its new character, or rather by the mere 
presence of another body: it will now rest in only one 
position in regard of this other ; but its weight is not 
altered. Are not those Cometic masses, then, akin to 
the magnetic fluid—decomposed by an energy in the 


| Sun; wi sj i oi d 
Here a diagram, showing the path of the Comet re- | Sun; and thus—-without their gravity being altered, 


because of the exact balance of the developed forces— 
constrained to exist towards him, in one particular diree- 


| tion, as the position of the needle is determined by the 


place of the inducing magnet ! 


San, causing a Cometic eclipse, and, in so far, an inter- | 


ception of his heati , 
oar night, 8 heating rays; but that occurred during 


And now, what isto be made of this extraordinary | 


Eaet what is its nature? what its relations to 
peal and what new revelation does it bring con- 
—s ng the structure of the Universe! Its relations with 
in the ‘tem appear to have been few and transitory; and 
“4... resembles the probable millions of such masses, 
tary eahie’ since observation began, crossed the plane- 
him, its towards the Sun, and after 


gone in pursuit of some other fixed star. o more 


three are known to belo rly speaking, to 
= + Rive 1's, Biela’s, | outetreaming of matter from the Comet towards the Sun. 


me dependent on our luminary—Encke’s, Biela’s, 


ing round 


_ changes were more interesting, 


We shall find that this 
illustration is more than a vague one; for phenomena 
have now demonstrated that the Sun is so acting on 
these strange mists, and with a grandeur hitherto un- 
noticed in the Universe. 

When the Comet of Halley reappeared, it duly ful- 
filled its apparent mission of stirring new thoughts ; 
and we owe our instruction in this case chiefly to the 
illustriogs Bessel. After it became visible in Europe, it 
continued for some time to present the of a mere 
nebulous spot, with no speciality of ration ; but 
on approaching the Sun, an intense internal asectivity 
appeared. One evening, for instance, its lustre in- 
creased almost with the of a flash : but its other 
more intelligible. 


The most striking of these was a vivid emanation or 
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This was not the tail, which lay on the other side of the 
comet ; but a distinct and direct flow of particles from the 
mass of the nucleus, in virtue of some peculiar attrac- 
tive energy—not gravity—exercised over them by our 
luminary. Bot what followed was far more remark- 
able. After stretching towards the Sun through a long 
but well-defined distance, the emanation seemed to be 
obstructed,—it wavered, as if on the verge of hostile or 
repulsive territories—took on a curious motion of vibra- 
tion, something like a pendulum, to and fro—bent and | 
curved inwards, and assumed the shape of a fan. ye eS 
Think now of the pith ball of an electric machine. It 
approaches the charged conductor until it is saturated, 
and then darts backwards into space. And what else is 
this? Tremendous indeed the scale; but, after all, 
merely the repetition and enlargement of something like | 
that small phenomenon: the majestic Cometic emanation | 
first approaches the Sun in virtue of the exercise of an 
electric or magnetic, or other Potar Force, and then, 
with immense activity, streams backwards and passes 
into the tail. 

The speculation thus unexpectedly realized by the 
comets, wil! in future times lead in discoveries of the 
profoundest interest regarding the system of the Uni- 
verse. It has bestowed on the Sun a new character, 
and enlarged indefinitely the sphere of his action. By | 
how many cosmical mysteries is our own world engirt, | 
which, in the energy now revealed, may receive their | 
explanation! Look at the Auroras, with their strange — 
magnetic influences ! nay, think of the potent magnetic | 
dispositions of our globe, and of their variations, so. 
closely connected with our luminary’s diurnal and annual 
course. The intimation of a new cosmical power—I 
mean of one so unsuspected before, but which yet can 
follow a comet through its wanderings—throws us back | 
once more into the indefinite obscure, and checks all | 
dogmatism. How many influences hitherto undiscerned 
by our ruder senses may be ever streaming toward us, | 
and modifying every terrestrial action. And yet, be- 
cause we had traced one of these, we have deemed that 
our Astronomy is complete! Deeper far, and nearer to | 
the root of things, is that world with which Man’s des- | 
tinies are entwined. 43 

Again into those august spaces that wandering thing | 
has passed to undergo its fates. Dim though it is, with- | 
out a mountain, without an ocean, without a morn or | 


} 
' 


eve, encompassed by strange ethers, doubtless, in its | 





journey, it too rejoices in the Universal Life ; and, with | 
whatever object, is like all visible things, preparing | 
for another form of being. As to us,we have said to | 
it our everlasting farewells. 

Had Dante been acquainted with the Modern Astro- | 
nomy, he would certainly have placed his Hell in the 
Craters of the Moon. We cannot give the plate (from 
a drawing by Major Davis) representing this waste, 
howling, lunar wilderness, yet a good idea of it may be 
formed from the vivid and powerful description of Pro- 
fessor Nichol :— 


Wandering through a district, perhaps the most chaotic 
in the Moon, where ranges, peaks, round mountains with | 
flat tops, are intermingled in apparently inextricable con- 
fusion, —where there is no plain larger than a common 
field, that, too, rent by fissures and strown with blocks 
that have fallen from the overhangiag precipices—we 
descry in the horizon what seems an immense ridge 
stretching farther than the eye can carry us, and reflect- | 
ing the Sun’s rays with dazzling lustre. On approaching 
this wall, through a country still as toilsome, it appears | 
not so steep, but to have an outward sloping, which, | 
however rough, is yet practicable to the strong of head | 
and firm in knee. Ascend, then, O Traveller! averting 
your eyes from the burning Sun ; and having gained the 
summmit,examine the landscape beyond! Landscape ! 
It is atype for the most horrible dream—a thing to be 
thought of only with a shudder. We are on the top of a 
circular precipice, which seems to have enclosed a space 
fifty-five miles in diameter from all the living world for 


ever and ever! Below, where the wall easts jt; sha. 
dow, it is black as Orcus—no eye can penetrate its Utter 
gloom ; but where daylight has touched the base of the 
chasm, its character is disclosed. Giddy it must be to 
stand on the summit of Mont Blanc, or the Jungfrau, or 
Teneriffe : but suppose Jacques Batmat, when he so 
the first foot on that loftiest Alpine peak, had found on 
the other side, not the natural mountain he 

but one unbroken precipice 13,000 feet deep, below 
which a few terraces disturbed the uniformity ; and a¢ 
some ten miles distance from its base, a chasm deeper 
from where he looked, by 2000 feet than Mont Blane ie 
elevated above the level of the sea! Would even the 
stout Swiss have brought home his senses ! or rather 
would he have returned at all, and not lain there to this 
hour, fascinated as by ten thousand rattlesnakes ? But 
onwards :—and to the bottom of this mysterious place, 


| No foot of man can take us there: so that we mnst 


borrow a wing from the Condor, or, better still, Mr, 
Hansen’s Aerial Machine.-—Off then, down, down, and 
arrive! It is indeed a terrible place ! 
mountains in it, especially a central one 4000 feet high, 
and five or six concentric ridges of nearly the same 


height, encircling the chasm ; but the eve can rest op 


nothing except that impassable wall without breach— 
only with a few pinnacles on its top, towering 17,000 feet 
aloft on every side, at the short distance of twenty-seven 
miles, and baffling our escape into the larger world. No. 


| thing here but the scorching sua and burning sky: no rain 


ever refreshes it, no cloud ever shelters it : only benign 
NiGut with itsStars,and the mild face of the Earth !|—Bus 


| we tarry no longer,—so again Mr. Hansen ! and rest fora 


moment on the top of that highest pinnacle. Look aromd 


| now, and away from Tycho! What a scene! Those 
round hills with flat tops are craters ; and the whole 


visible surface is studded with them, all of less diameter 
than Tycho, but probably as deep. Nay, Mr. Hansea 
assures us that some exist of at least equal depth, whose 
diameter is not more than 3000 feet! What concep- 
tion can we form of chasms so tremendous? Can there 
be life in them ; or are they, by some primal curse, shut 
out, like the Dead Sea, from all other realms of the 
ErernaL? Life !—is its profusion so necessary! I 
have been amid solitudes in this land, where no bird is 
seen, nor heard the cry of any winged creature—scarcely 
even an insect’s hum ; where only the casual hiss of the 
snake, and the hurried and uneasy creeping of the 


| beetle, announce that life exists! Look yet farther. 


What are those dazzling beams, like liquid silver, pas 
ing in countless multitudes away from us along the 


whole surface of the Moon! Favourites they are of 


the Sun ; for he illumes them more than all else beside, 
and assimilates them to his own burning glory.—And 
see! they go on every side from Tycho! In his very 
centre, overspreading the very chasm we have left, there 
is, now that the Sun has farther ascended, a plain of 
brilliant light ; and outside the wall, at this place at 
least,a large space of similar splendour from which these 


_rays depart. What they are, Mr. Hansen knows not; 
but they spread over at least one third of the Moon's 


whole surface. And so this chasm, which in first rash- 
ness we termed an hideous dream, is bound indissolably 


_to that Orb on which, when the heart is pained, ont 


longs to look and be consoled, and through her to the 
beneficent Universe even by those silver though mysti¢ 
cords ! r 

The plates representing the Moon’s surface, or its 
landscapes, if we may so speak, are exceedingly imte™ 
esting. Some of them are coloured, may we say, sfeF 
nature ! and we find the following speculation on thos 


singular, varied, but unrepresentable hues which the 


telescope discovers :— 


What means that colouring! Is it inorganie or 
ganic! Is it an indication of different geologi for- 
mations, or of something else? If the former, we ought 
to find the variety, although disturbed, also among the 


mountain districts. My impression at present is, that 
_it is not there, although I would speak with diffidence. 
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: iage ** «6d1f «organisation exists in that 
Can ib Be “nw clear that we must reach ee re 
; tthrough its forests and savannahs—o jects 

a ema largely diffused compared with architecture, 
, the abodes of sentient beings. And it is precisely in 
the plains, undisturbed by the tossings of that barren 
granite that such objects should be found. There is 
csather fine illustration, in the patch near Aristarchus, 


which seems almost @ picture of the varied colouring of 


3 beautiful undulating country. And yet, how strange 
this conception appears ! A world with vegetation 
without water, and with so small an atmosphere ! 
Stranger still, if that globe has no communion with or- 
ized things ; if Lire, which, by its mighty assimila- 
tive energies, has so bent under its dominion the rocks 
of our own world, should be powerless in that globe, 
even under those hard conditions. It surely cannot ! 

We chall not pursue this theme farther, but inquire 
how such headings strike the ear as the seasons or 
the clouds and seas of the planets, the snows of Mars, 
the winds of Venus, or the trade-winds of Jupiter ! 
They must at least stimulate intelligent curiosity about 
the conditions of these planets. The probability of Life 
in all these spheres, is a subject at once more dark, and 
more 2xciting; and it calls forth one of the most bold 
and eloquent of the CoNTEMPLATIONS ON THE SOLAR 
SysTEM. 

We are somewhat divided, in selecting a final extract 
from this remarkable volume, between the author's 
singularly-clear manner of illustrating or proving the 
facts and discoveries of Astronomical Science— instances 


of which abound in the volume—and those speculations | 


which are more characteristic of the genius of the 
writer, and of the general scope of his book. Many will, 
no doubt, prefer the more technical part of its conteuts, 
—the scientific and precise information. It would, how- 
ever, be marring the unity of our hasty and imperfect 
notice to diverge into this department; and we shall 
therefore close, as we began, with the 
QUESTION AS TO LIFE IN THE PLANETS. 


In the course of the previous expositions, I have 
spoken often, and without shrinking, concerning the 
probable existence of Life through all these spheres. 
Let us look for one moment, before concluding the sub- 
ject, at the real nature of the question, which is of all 
the most interesting. It appears equivalent to this: 
Are we, without passing into extravagance, entitled to 
assume that Forces, which in so far as we have posi- 


tively traced them, enter as essentials into the constitu- | 
tion of our Earth, are not confined within its conditions ! | 


Think of Gravity. Before Science raised the veil from 
the distant, we knew it only in the fact of the fall of a 
stone, or in the roundness of a drop of water ; now, we 


have followed it through the complex motions of the | 


Moon, and through the order of the entire system. It 
pursues the comets through the abysses ; it governs the 
orbits of the double and triple stars ; it guides the Sun 
la his path through the skies, ay, and even those stupen- 
dous evolutions of firmaments, during which the stars 
“ougregate into dazzling clusters, or arrange themselves 
gaaxies. Boundless the sphere of this Force ; and 
hall an energy yet nobler, more subtle, probably with a 


Toot much more profound; be fancied so weak, so feeble, | 


% dependent on circumstance, that ouly in our world, 
some one like it, it is free to work out its wonderful 


pal Look at its history in that very Earth. In 
an cliffs, in caverns unseen by the Sun, in marshes 
J 


= Man are desolation and death, Life yet teems 
—e its forms growing in adaptation to their 
. ‘tions, Long ages ago the odd Trilobite swarmed 
~ SF Oceans, and the large-eyed Ichthyosaur dashed 


. 
“And yet, why should foliage be 2 
» Why age reen in the Moon: 
tks Professor Nichol. There is no 12h ats whatever. Much 
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through their waters. These are all gone ; but plastic 
Nature, ever forming with ceaseless activity, has, by the 
most mysterious of her actions, brought up new forms 
to play their parts among her vast scenes. Through 
Space, as through Time, she is doubtless working ; and 
with all their joys and sorrows, evolving far mightier 
results than the formation of inorganic worlds. [ sce 
this in the blush of the morning which beams on all 
these globes, and there, too, awakens the glad creatures 
from their repose. I see it in the downfal of evening, 
that speaks of refreshment from toil, but also of the 
living-time of activities not fitted for the Sun. I see it 
in the progress of the Earth, and in its course, through 
' much contlict, towards perfection: for its rocks and 
| stones tell not only of change but of the struggles of its 
| creatures to become linked to something higher :—Yes! 
_ye Worlds, wondrous and innumerable, that shine aloft, 
and shower around us your many mystic influences,— 
ye, too, are the abodes of sentience suited to your con- 
ditions, ay, and of Intelligence, different, far different 
from ours, and in states of approach to the Divinity of 
all possible gradations ; but of which every constituent, 
| where every creature of whatever kind, is pressing out- 
| ward like the bud in Spring, and stretching with leng- 
| ings that are unutterable towards the Inrinite and the 
| Erernau! 
| Many fine illustrative plates, and useful diagrams, 
give additional value to this sequel to the Architecture 
of the Hearens; this eloquent exposition of our own 
| sublime system,—our small province in Universal Being. 
And how emphatically it merits the epithet sublime, we 
| may gather from this brief passage, which follows a fa- 
_mniliar description of the Solar Heavens :— 


But these numbers, however much they astound the 
_ reason and overwhelm the imagination, are, indeed, only 
dry bones; and represent not the living object. Conceive 
| in space, unsupported, unrelated, solitary, and serene, the 
majestic Sun, diffusing around him a flood of light, at 
‘first sight boundless, dense as himself on his surface, 
but gradually thinning as it pierces the surrounding 
depths: passing far beyond Uranus, which is still en- 
lightened as by a thousand of our Moons— then fading 
and fading, until it melts into the Infinite Obseure. 
Placed at various depths within this sphere of light, 
are various bodies, each confined to its appointed pro- 
fundity, and at a fixed distance rolling around its 
luminary with the speed of lightning. Rightly to un- 
derstand the scene, we must escape from the Earth, 
and, leaving day and night, pass to the verge of that 
radiance. As if through a globe of some precions stone 
that has concentrated light in its centre, looking in- 
wards, how wonderful those activities appear! On- 
wards dash the planets, sweeping through light with 
inconceivable swiftness ; each, also, as it rolls, whirling 
on its axis--its dark side ever flashing towards the 
Sun; and again, through some mysterious agency, obe- 
| diently returning into Night. Mighty Universe !-—eren 
if this were all! But see also its minutia. Those de- 
pendant rolling orbs have often attendants which sweep 
swiftly around them, and revel also, and most variously, 
in the light of the Sun. And on the surfaces of all, 
ever as they move, Powers rage and foam, doing the 
behests of Gop, and at his word being still. 

Such is the magnificent subject of this work ; aad such 
the lucid, attractive, and often eloquent and impressive 
manner in which it is discussed. 


Ireland Before and After the Union with Great Britain. 
By R. Montgomery Martin, Esq. Octave. Pp. 424. 
London: W. S. Orr & Co. 

Mr. Martin enjoys considerable celebrity as a statis- 
tical writer. He has here, in a goodly volume inscribed 
| to the Premier, set himself to prove that Ireland is in a 
| much better condition, as to production, trade, and com- 
merce, than prior to the Union, which, it is alleged, has 








in earth exhibits different hues, as purple, brown, and impeded her agriculture, ruined her manufactures, and 


tints, 


entailed all kinds of misery and degradation upon her 
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people. Now,no thinking man believes Ireland to be in a 
positively worse condition than before 1800, without the 
copious proofs offered by Mr.Martin’s reasoning and nume- 
rous statistical tables. There is not more severe distress 
now felt, not more actual poverty; but the reverse. Yet 
there exists a much greater pauper population, in spite 
of the increased returns shown by the Savings Banks, 
Post Office, Stamps, Excise, &c., &c.: for the Union, 
whatever else it may have done, has surely not “ depo- 
pulated Ireland,” as its enemies sometimes preposter- 
ously allege. In point of fact, the population of Ire- 
land has been doubled since the Union. Now a popu- 
lation already too dense in a country much of the 
surface of which is held by Mr. Martin to be unfit for | 
cultivation, and in which there are no manufactures, is | 





considered by him one of the great and growing evils | 
of Ireland. “ The population has far outstripped the | 
augmentation of property.” In Scotland, where much | 
of the soil is of the same nature as that of the worst 
parts of Ireland, and these worst parts, whether moun- | 
tain, bog, or lake, are of vast extent, the population is 
86 to the square mile, while in Ireland it is 251! And | 
in Scotland manufactures are so extensive and prospe- | 
rous as to occupy a considerable part of the population. | 
This demonstrates, we fear, that something more than 
perfect religious equality is required to give permanent 
peace to Ireland. 

Mr. Martin has injured the effect of his “ Facts and | 
Figures,” by giving his work the appearance of a de- | 
fence of what is indefensible ; or of making out a case | 
for the English government of all times against the Irish | 
nation at all periods. Where his labours are direct- | 
ed to disproving and refuting the Anti-Saxon exagge- 
rations of the Dublin Corn Exchange orators, they are | 
highly useful and commendable. 


Life of St. Stephen, Founder of the Cistercian Order, | 
pp. 186. London: Toovey. 

If this Life of St. Stephen should be well-received, we 
are to have a series of such Lives from some purely 
Catholic source, thongh we cannot tell whether it be 
Papist or Puseyite: the disciples of the one sect being 
as much devoted to the saints as the other. The Life of 
St. Stephen Harding, however, forms entertaining read- 
ing; and as a picture of the manners of his age, is not 
without instruction. St. Stephen, though he flourished 
in France, was an Englishman; and, from his surname of 
Harding, is imagined to have been a Saxon. He was, | 
moreover, @ great reformer of corruptions and abuses, | 
the spiritual father of St. Bernard, and one of the prin- | 
cipal founders of the Cistercian Order. The Life is 
written in a very pleasing style. Whatever may have 
been the author's intention, we hope his book may have 
the effect of exhibiting the fruitlessness of the recluse 
life, even where the professors are as devoted, zealous, | 
and rigidly self-denied as was St. Stephen. If we are 
to have a renewal of monastic orders in England, it must | 
be those of St. Ashley, and not of St. Pusey or St. Froude, | 


Agathonia; a Romance. | vol. Moxon. 


We have perused this little volume with delight not | 
unmingled with wonder: for so rare a combination of | 
learning and poetry, philosophy and romance, has sel- | 


dom been confined within so narrow a compass. While | 


confessing that (in the spirit of the French critic who, 
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we have been sometimes tempted to ejaculate, after 5 
crusade against the circulating libraries, “ Saye ys from 
the Saracens!” we are now half-tempted to enlist 
under the banner of the Crescent. 

The design of Agathonia is, manifestly, to pass in pe. 
view the various religions of the ancient world ; the 
posing spirits of Faith and Reason being embodied jy 
the persons of Agathonia the Christian martyr, ang 
Telephus the student of Alexandria. The theology o 
the little romance be on its head ; for we know of no 
church, or rather of no church establishment, to whieh 
it is likely to prove acceptable. But tho will remain 
insensible to the force of the language, the beauty of 
the description, the humanity of the doctrines, and the 
spirit of tenderness, holiness, and grace, pervading 


every line of the work? Eloquent as the poetry of 


Byron, or prose of Macaulay, we doubt not that the 
picture of the valley of Larnaca will attract many of 
our English yachters in the Mediterranean to the ne. 
glected island of Rhodes. 


The Year Book of Facts for 1844. 


This work maintains its usual character. It is a mis. 
cellaneous collection of facts on subjects connected with 


| Science and the useful arts, especially as these are snub. 


servient to improvements in manufactures and domestic 
economy. The Facts are diligently and judiciously glean. 
ed from the newspapers, and the literary and scientific 
journals of the Continent and the United States, as well as 
those of England. As a specimen we give the following 
useful notice of the Marine Sarety PorTMANTEAU, ¢on- 
structed by Lieutenant Irvine :—“ It is so constructed 
that neither water nor damp air can penetrate any part 
of it, although immersed in water for months. It is 


buoyant that, in case of accident, it could be thrown 
_ overboard with a grapnel and few fathoms of rope at- 


tached, and be the means of saving the contents perfect. 
Although the safety of valaable property and documents 


| is of great importance, it is only secondary to the salva 
tion of human life. 


The writer has witnessed the eff- 
cacy of the Portmanteau, at the baths in the Westmia- 
ster Road, when a small trunk filled with clothes supported 
in the water six grown people ; and after floating about 
for an hour or two, was opened and the contents were 
found perfectly dry.” 


Illustrations of the Theory and Practice of Ventilation; 
with Remarks on Warming, Exclusive Lighting, and 
the Communication of Sound. Octavo, pp. 451; with 
numerous Illustrative Figures. By David Boswell 
Reid, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c., &e., &c. Longman & ©. 


When a man of science and of general ability devotes 
much of his attention to any special object, the true 
principles of which are only to be ascertained by long, 


_ minute, and careful scientific investigation, it is next # 


impossible that he shall not make valuable discoveries. 


Such absorbing objects, pursued for a course of year 
| with unabating zeal, have Ventilation and Acoustics, # 


applied to public buildings, dwelling-houses, shops, sad 
manufactories, been to Dr. B. Reid. In this volume b¢ 
details his experiments, and communicates at 
length the results at which he has arrived. The impor 
tance of his investigations to the public health, and to the 
material well-being and comfort of every individual 
every class, cannot easily be over-rated. And the B® 


when labouring against classical tragedy, exclaimed in | terial or scientific results of his investigations are not 


despair — 
“ Qui me délivrera des Grecs et des Romains,” ) 


‘thropic spirit which pervades the Treatise. 


more worthy of commendation than the practical phils 
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the work is one to be studied by architects, ship-build- 
those who have the superintendence of health in 
a itals, schools, &c., &e., it also contains many im- 
_ t hints, and practical directions, by which every 
reader may profit in the regulation of his domestic 
srrangements, and especially on the important subject of 
Ventilation. 
Principles of Education, Practically considered, with an 
ial reference tothe present state of Female Educa- 
tion in England. By M. A. Stodart, author of “ Every- 
day Duties,” “Hints on Reading,” &c. Pp. 281. 
London : Seeley, Burnside, & Seeley. 


This treatise, by an authoress with whose previous 
works we have not the good fortune to be acquainted, is 
distinguished by good sense, and even intellectual vigour, 
though not without a taint of dogmatism, or rather, some- 
thing too much of the tone of the schoolmistress. We 
sre not, however, aware that the writer is a practical in- 
stroetress. To characterize the work would require 
much more space than we can at present afford for such 
grave and important matters as those of which it treats ; 
but we consider it, even from a slight glance into its 
contents, a treatise well worth the attention of mothers, 
and those who are intrusted with female education in the 
widest sense embraced by the phrases moral and intellec- 
tualeulture. The authoressdenounces the modern parrot- 
ing system of instructing by catechisms ; thinks meanly 
of the ordinary class of elementary school-books ; and has 
a very bad opinion of female boarding-schools. We can- 
not say more, save that we conceive the book a better 
one, on the whole, than some that we have seen much 
freer from what we consider blemishes. 


Philological Prooys of the Original Unity and Recent 
Origin of the Human Race, Derired from a Compari- 
ton of the Languages of Asia, Europe, Africa, and 
America ; being an Inquiry how far the differences in 
the Languages of the Globe are referrible to causes now 
moperation. By Arthur James Johnes, Esq. Octavo, 
pp. 315. London: Samuel Clarke. 


Some of the speculations of this learned work may, no 
question, be deemed fanciful, and its proofs and demon- | 
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and Character, Political, Social, and Literary. By 


Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E. In three volumes. Vol. II. 
Oliver & Boyd. 


This volume commences with the history of the revo- 
lutionary war, and comes down to the Peace after the 
second war with Britain. It also contains some valu- 
able chapters on the political constitution of the United 
States, their agriculture and manufactures, domestic 
and foreign commerce, &c., &¢. We wait for the con- 
clusion of the work to say our say of what promises to 
_ be the most valuable digest which has yet appeared, in 
the entire series of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 
Introductory Book of the Sciences, adapted for the use 

of Schools and Prirate Students. In two Parts. Part 

1., Physical.—I1., Natural Science. By James Nico). 

Illustrated by one hundred and five Engravings on 

wood. Pp. 144. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 

This little work may be cited to show how far con- 
densation of knowledge and cheapness of price can be 
carried. It is remarkable for both qualities. 


Backgammon, its History and Practice, by the Author of 
Whist; with Illustrations by Kenny Meadows. 


We should have imagined that so simple a game as 

backgammon could hardly have stood even a small 
| Treatise like this ; but we were altogether mistaken. A 
clever writer, and Kenny Meadows, may, between them, 
make something good of anything, or nothing. 





' 


Moments of Thought on Subjects Spiritual, Experimental, 
and Practical. By Samuel Alexander Bradshaw. 
London: G. Virtue. 


A little book written from an excellent motive, and 
which appears to us to answer the writer’s end. A few 
apt words from the Sacred Writings are generally as- 
sumed as a text or title ; and the discourse or Thought 
on these is pithy and brief. 


The Gleaner. By Mrs. J. Parkerson. 
Saunders & Otley. 


This is a lady’s common-place book, and one dis- 


Two volumes, 


| playing no remarkable research. The book is neatly 


“ got-up,” as laundresses, managers, and now publishers 





erations far-fetched ; but many of them are, neverthe- 
ess, exceedingly plausible and ingenious : and instead | 
of the repulsive dryness which might be assumed to 
characterize a purely philological Treatise, a wide range | 
of apt illustration renders much of the dissertation | 


attractive reading,even to those who may care little for 
8 main object. 


The Treasury of History; comprising a General Tntro- 
ductory Outline of Unirersal History, Ancient and | 
Modern, and a Series of Separate Histories of every | 
principal Nation that exists: their Rise, Progress, Present 
Condition, 4c., §e. By Samuel Maunder, Author of | 

The Treasury of Knowledge,” “ Biographical Trea- 
fury,” &e., &e. 12mo, double columns, pp. 864. 
Longman & Company. 


: The above is a title-page of large promise, though we 
“resay the ample contents of this weighty Treasury 
ne it. This History of Great Britain, particularly 
rs # recent periods, is properly given with considerable 


“ness of detail, and not in the usual dry or formal style 
* abridgments, 


~ United States of America: their History from the 
Arliet Period: their Industry, Commerce, Banking 


ctions, and National Works ; their Institutions 





Tranea 


say ; and exhibits a comfortable list of names for what 
are delicately termed “ pretngaged copies,” which makes 
it the less necessary to say much about its structure and 
contents. 


A Treatise on Moral Freedom; containing Inquiries in- 
to the Operations of the Intellectual Principles in con- 
nexion with Moral Agency and Responsibility, but ¢s- 
pecially with Volition and Moral Freedom. By Wil- 
liam Cairns, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Belles 
Lettres in Belfast College. Octavo, pp. 496. Long- 
man & Co, 


The Doctrine of Changes as applicable both to the Institu- 
tions of Social Life, and to the Progressive Order of 
Nature. By the Author of “ The Morning and Evening 
Sacrifice,” “ The True Plan of a Living Temple,” &c., 
&e. 12mo, pp. 520. Edinburgh: Clark. 


A Treatise on Grammatical Punctuation, designed for 
Letter- Writers, Authors, Printers, and Conductors of 
the Press; and for the Use of Academies and Schools, 
By John Wilson. Manchester: Published by the 
Author, and sold by all Booksellers. 

Pamata Lyrica versu Latino rimante Scripta. Hen- 
rico D. Ryder, in Ecclesia Cathedrali Lichfieldensi 
Canonico. Pp.137. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 
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NEW POEMS. 

Tae poets and dramatists have got so long a way 
a-head of us, that we despair of again overtaking their 
rapid march before midsummer. To the number of 
volumes put forth, we have now to add— 

I. Pat» Leaves. By R. Monckton Milnes. London: 
Moxon. 

II. Poems sy James Russert Loweiyt. Second Edi- 
tion. Cambridge: Owen. 
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conferring upon his country. His eminent services to 
the commerce and general business of the country we 
have always been disposed to consider as secondary ty 
the yet undeveloped and unmeasured moral advap 
which cheap postage must ultimately produce ; anq 
which entitle Mr. Hill to the name of the first educa. 
tor and intellectual improver of his age. 
Ladies—women, indeed, of all ranks—wives, mothers, 
daughters, nay, children, who have already participated 


III. Tue Sirent Vittace. A Poem with Notes. By | in the blessings diffused by an easy means of continns) 
Thomas Clarke, author of “A Day in May,” “ Donna | intercourse with home—must be so sensible of wha: 


Rosa,” &c. &c. London: Pickering. 


they owe to Cheap Postage, that we are certain of the 


IV. Spirnitvat Troveuts; a Poem: anp OrHER | zealous codperation of the whole female world in apy 


Poems. By George Wingfield, Esq., author of “Soli- | extensive plan that may be suggested for expressing 
| their gratitude to their common benefactor. We hare 


tude,” &c. London: Newberry. 

V. O’Suturvan THE Banpit Curer: a Lecenp of 
Kitraryey. By Viscount Massereene and Ferrard. 
Doblin: Curry. 

VI. Earty Hours anp Summer Dreams. Saunders 
& Otley. 

VII. Poems sy Exizasetn D. Mackay, a Great- 
GRANDDAUGHTER OF THE CELEBRATED FLora Macpona.p. 
Elgin: Macdonald. Lest this title should mislead any 
one, we may state that these poems are not Jucohite, but, 
in accordance with the New Spirit of the Age—religious. 

VIII. Love anp Jratovsy. A Tragedy for the 
Million. —_- 

SERIAL WORKS. 
’ Benx’s Cowpositions FROM THE Liturcy. Parts IV. 
and V. 

Knicut’s Poputar Pictoriat Antiquities. Part LV. 

Maxwetv’s History or THE Irish REBELLION OF 
1798. Part III. 

Tur Lonpon Porytecunic MaGcazine. No. III. 

Cuampers’ Cycropepia or EnGiisu Literature. 
Part XIV. 

Tur Mitier or Deannaucn. Parts XII.and XIII. 
-——These Parts conclude a Scottish tale of humble and 
middle life, (interspersed with songs and fugitive verses, ) 
which, we are given to understand, has been as popular 
in its native land as from its pleasant vein and cheerful 
and healthy moral it deserved to be. Dot’s Illustrations 
in the concluding numbers are peculiarly good. They 
have all the character and spirit which ought to distin- 
guish such pictures, without the gross caricature and 
ugliness which disfigure many of the sketches of the 
London artists. 





PAMPHLETS. 

Testimoniat TO Mr. Rowxianp Hitt. 

Tue Strate ann Prospects or Penny PostaGce, as 
DeveLorep IN THE EvIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE Post- 
aGe Commitrer or 1843; wita Incipenta, Remarks 
on THE Testimony OF THE Post-orrice AUTHORITIES, AND 
an Appenpix or Corresponpence. By Rowland Hill. 
London : Knight & Co. 

*.* Mr. Rowland Hill’s valuable pamphlet has been 
very long of reaching us, and merits a much fuller ex- 
amination than can at this time be given to its impor- 
tant contents. We therefore only notice it to preface a 
piece of intelligence which must be warmly welcome 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s. There seems at 
last a plan in contemplation to offer a public testimony 
of esteem and gratitude to Mr. Rowland Hill for the 
inestimable blessing which he has been the means of 


i 
{ 








not yet seen any definite plan of subscription promy). 
gated from authority. But let London once tell the Pro. 
vinces what is expected from them, or rather how to 
proceed, and there is no fear whatever of the signal being 
promptly and eagerly responded to, and the right thing 
done in the right spirit. 


Tue Present SystEM OF PUBLISHING 3 BEING 4s 
EXAMINATION OF A PROPOSED PLAN FOR SUPERSEDING IT: 
contained in a Pamphlet entitled “ Reasons ror Est. 
BLISHING AN AUTHOR’S PUBLICATION SOCIETY, BY WHICH 
LITERARY LABOUR WOULD RECEIVE A MORE ADEQUATE 
REWARD, AND THE PRICE OF ALL Books BE MUCH RE 
puceD.”—This were “a consummation devoutly to b 
wished ;” but, unfortunately, the Examination demon- 
strates it to be, like many other excellent schemes, 
totally impracticable. As the project seems to have 
made little impression, or rather to have fallen to the 
ground before it was fairly launched, we need not sy 
more of the reply. 

A Worp or Two on Port WINE, ADDRESSED TO THE 
PUBLIC GENERALLY, BUT PARTICULARLY TO Private GEY- 
TLEMEN, &c., &e., &c. By One Residing in Portugal for 
Eleven Years.—This pamphlet is an exposition of the 
manner in which port wine is adulterated before it leaves 
Portugal. The writer is a port-wine merchant, aod 
wishes to reform abuses which are striking at the roots 
of his trade. 

Letter on Free TRADE, ADDRESSED To Lorp dows 
Russert. By Walter Fletcher. Fourth Edition—We 
are glad to see so many editions of this valuable pamph 
let. The deatest adder must at last listen. We have 
hopes of Sir R. Peel, and do not quite despair of the 


| “illustrious house of Russell,” though removed by so many 
_ more descents above the sound of “ popular clamour.” 





Letrer To THE Lornp ADVOCATE OF SCOTLAND, SHO¥- 
ING THE URGENT EXPEDIENCY OF CERTAIN ALTERATIONS 
IN REGARD To THE TRIAL BY JURY oF INTRICATE SOBT 
Cases. Edinburgh: Clark.—The necessity of sm 
change of the nature suggested in this Letter, has, ¥* 
believe, been rather generally felt among the members 
of the legal profession in Scotland, and was frequently, 
indeed, argued in our own pages by the late Mr. J.4. 
Darling, W.S. The pamphlet is worthy the publie 
attention. 

A Sketcu or tue Paiiosopny oF Puseriss, 1s Se 
Essays. By John Gwyther Hughes, Esq., 
Law. 

Raitway Reroru: Irs Expeprency axp Pract 
BILITY. Perop.ie’s Epirion. 





Printed by Witutam Tart, 107, Prince's Street, Edinburgh. 
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